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PREFACE. 


TuE past two decades have not only witnessed great activity in 
the study of the various problems of animal nutrition, but they are 
especially distinguished by the new point of view from which these 
problems have come to be regarded. Speaking broadly, it may be 
said that to an increasing knowledge of the chemistry of nutrition 
has been added a clear and fairly definite general conception of the 
vital activities as transformations of energy and of the food as 
essentially the vehicle for supplying that energy to the organism. 
This conception of the function of nutrition has been a fruitful 
one, and in particular has tended to introduce greater simplicity and 
unity into thought and discussion. Much exceedingly valuable 
work has been done under its guidance, while it points the way 
toward even more important results in the future. The following 
pages are not a treatise upon stock-feeding, but are an attempt to 
present in systematic form to students of that subject a summary of 
our present knowledge of some of the fundamental principles of ani- 
mal nutrition, particularly from the standpoint of energy relations, 
with special reference to their bearings upon the nutrition of farm 
animals. Should the attempt at systematization appear in some 
instances premature or ill-advised, the writer can only plead that 
even a temporary or tentative system, if clearly recognized as such, 
may be preferable. to unorganized knowledge. The scaffolding 
has its uses, even though it form no part of the completed building. 

The attentive reader, should there be such, will not fail to note 
that the work is limited to those aspects of the subject included 
under the more technical term of ‘The Statistics of Nutrition,” 
and that even in this restricted field some important branches of 


the subject have been omitted on account of what has seemed to 
iii 
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the writer a lack of sufficient accurate scientific data for their profit- 
able discussion. Moreover, many principles which are already 
familiar have been considered rather cursorily in order to allow a 
more full treatment of less well-known aspects of the subject, even 
at the expense of literary proportion. 

The substance of this volume was given in the form of lectures 
before the Graduate Summer School of Agriculture at the Ohio 
State University in 1902, and has been prepared for publication at 
the request of instructors and students of that school. In thus 
presenting it to a somewhat larger public the author ventures to 
hope that it may tend in some degree to promote the rational study 
of stock-feeding and to aid and stimulate systematic investigation 
into both its principles and practice. 


State Coiuecs, Pa., November, 1902. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL NUTRITION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue body of an animal, regarded from a chemical point of view, 
consists of an aggregate of a great variety of substances, of which 
water, protein, and the fats, with smaller amounts of certain 
carbohydrates, largely predominate. By far the greater portion of 
the substance of the body, aside from its water, consists of so- 
called “ organic” compounds; i.e., compounds of carbon with hydro- 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, and, to a smaller extent, with sulphur and 
phosphorus. These compounds are in many cases very complex, 
and all of them have this in common, that they contain a con- 
siderable store of potential energy. 

It is through these complex “ organic” compounds that the phe- 
nomena of life are manifested. All forms of life with which we are 
acquainted are intimately associated with the conversion of com- 
plex into simpler compounds by a series of changes which, regarded 
as a whole, partake of the nature of oxidations. During this break- 
ing down and oxidation more or less of the potential energy of these 
compounds is liberated, and it is this liberation of energy which is 
the essential end and object of the whole process and which, if not 
synonymous with life itself, is the objective manifestation of life. 
This is equally true of the plant and the animal, although masked 
in the case of green plants by the synthetic activity of the chloro- 
phyl in the presence of light. The process is most manifest in the 
animal, however, both on account of the inability of the latter to 
utilize the radiant energy of the sun and on account of the greater 
intensity of the process itself. 


Setting aside for the moment any storing up of material, and 
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therefore of potential energy, in the body for the future use of the 
animal itself or of its offspring as being, from a physiological point of 
view, temporary and incidental, the sole useful product of the animal 
is energy. All the physical effect which we can produce, either 
through our own bodies or those of our domestic animals, is simply 
to move something, and moving something is equivalent to the 
exertion of energy. This motion may be the motion of visible 
masses of matter in the performance of useful work or the invisible 
molecular motion of heat, which is economically a waste product, 
but in either case the animal is a source of energy which is imparted 
to its surroundings. From this point of view, then, we may look 
upon the animal as a mechanism for transforming the stored-up 
energy of the sun’s rays, contained in its tissues, into the active or 
“kinetic” forms of heat and motion. The various cells and tissues 
of the living animal body, in the performance of their several func- 
tions, break down and oxidize the proteids, fats, carbohydrates, 
and other materials of which they are composed or which are con- 
tained in them, seizing, as it were, upon the energy thus liberated 
and converting it, here into heat, there into motion, again into the 
energy of chemical change, as the needs of the organism demand. 

The very definition of physical life, then, implies that the living 
animal is constantly consuming its own substance, rejecting the 
simpler compounds which result and giving off energy in the various 
forms characteristic of living beings. Obviously, this process, if 
unchecked, would soon lead to the destruction of the organism and 
the dissipation of its store of potential energy. To prevent this 
catastrophe is the object of the great function of nutrition. 

This function, in its broader outlines, is familiar to us all through 
daily experience and observation. The living animal requires to 
be frequently supplied with certain substances which collectively 
constitute its food. This food contains a great variety of chemical 
ingredients, but much the larger part of it consists of “organic” 
compounds belonging to the three great groups already noted as 
making up the larger share of the organic matter of the body, viz., 
the proteids, the fats, and especially the carbohydrates, and while 
the individual members of these groups differ in the two cases, the 
ingredients of the food, like those of the body, contain a large store 
of potential energy. These and other “organic” substances, 
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together with more or less mineral matter, are separated by the 
organism, in the processes of digestion and resorption, from the un- 
essential or unavailable matters of the food. The latter are rejected 
from the body, while the former are used by it to take the place 
of the material broken down and excreted by its vital activities, 
and thus serve to maintain its capital of matter and of potential 
energy. 

In other words, the food may be regarded as the vehicle by 
means of which a little portion of the “infinite and eternal energy 
from which all things proceed ” is put for the time being at the 
service of the individual ; as being not so much a supply of matter 
to make good the waste of tissue as a supply of energy for the mani- 
festations of life. 

The animal body, then, from our present standpoint, consists of 
a certain amount of matter which has been temporarily segregated 
from the rest of the universe and which represents a certain store 
or capital of potential energy. This aggregate of matter and 
energy is in a constant state of change or flux. On the one hand, 
its vital activities are continually drawing upon its capital. By 
the very act of living it'expends matter and energy, On the other 
hand, by means of the function of nutrition, it is continually receiv- 
ing supplies of matter and energy from its environment and adding 
them to its capital. Plainly, then, the growth, the maintenance, or 
the decay of the bedy depends upon the relation which it is able to 
maintain between the income and the expenditure of matter and 
energy. If the two are equal, the animal is simply maintained 
without increase or decrease; if the income is greater than the 
expenditure, the body adds to its capital of matter and energy, if 
the income is less than the expenditure, the necessary result is a 
diminution in the accumulated capital which, if continued, must 
ultimately result in death. 

We thus reach an essentially statistical standpoint, and this 
aspect of the subject of nutrition, which has been designated by 
some writers as “The Statistics of Nutrition,’”’ forms the subject of 
the succeeding pages. The topic naturally divides itself into two 
distinct although closely related parts, viz.: 

1. The income and expenditure of matter. 

2. The income and expenditure of energy. 
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These topics will be considered in the above order, it being 
assumed that the reader is already familiar with the general nature 
of the nutritive processes included under the general heads of 
digestion, resorption, circulation, respiration, and excretion. 
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PART I. 


THE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF MATTER. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FOOD. 


Tue supply of matter to the body is, of course, contained in the 
food, including water and the oxygen taken up from the air. In 
a more limited and familiar sense, the term food is employed to 
signify the supply of solid matter, or dry matter, to the animal. 
It is proposed here simply to recall certain familiar facts relative 
to the composition and digestibility of the food in this narrower 
sense, taking up the subject in the barest outline. 

Composition.—While a vast number of individual chemical 
compounds are found in common feeding-stuffs, the conventional 
scheme for their analysis unites these substances into groups and 
regards feeding-stuffs as composed, aside from water and mineral 
matter, essentially of protein, carbohydrates and related bodies, 
and fats. Or, setting aside the mineral ingredients, the “organic” 
ingredients may be divided into the nitrogenous, comprised under 
the term protein, and the non-nitrogenous, including the fats and 
carbohydrates. 

Proretn.—The name “protein” originated with Mulder, who 
used it to designate what he supposed to be a common ingredient 
of all the various proteids, but it has since come to be employed as a 
group name for the nitrogenous ingredients both of feeding-stuffs 
and of the animal body. 

The amount of protein in feeding-stuffs we have at present no 
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means of determining directly, but it is commonly estimated from 
the amount of nitrogen upon two assumptions: first, that all the 
substances of the protein group contain 16 per cent. of nitrogen, and 
second, that all the nitrogen of feeding-stuffs exists in the proteid 
form. On the basis of these assumptions, protein is, of course, 
equal to total nitrogen X 6.25. 

Although it was never claimed that this method of estimating 
protein was strictly accurate, it was for a long time assumed that 
the two sources of error involved were not serious. Later investi- 
gations, however, have dispelled this pleasing illusion. Further 
investigations of the true proteids, notably those of Ritthausen and 
of Osborne, have shown a very considerable variation in the per- 
centage of nitrogen contained in them, while, on the other hand, the 
researches of Scheibler, E. Schulze, Kellner, and others have shown 
the presence in many feeding-stuffs of relatively large amounts of 
nitrogenous matters of non-proteid nature. The results of these 
latter investigations have made it necessary to subdivide the total 
nitrogenous matter of feeding-stuffs into two groups, called respec- 
tively “proteids” and “‘non-proteids,” while the name “protein” 
has been retained in the sense of total nitrogen X 6.25 or other con- 
ventional factor. For various classes of human foods, Atwater and 
Bryant * propose the following factors, based on the results in- 
dicated in the next two paragraphs, for the computation of protein 
from nitrogen: 


Animal 0008) 05 6c. deg oe tnogeee i Geregeewe yee es 6.25 
Wheat, rye, barley, and their manufactured products 5.70 
Maize, oats, buckwheat and rice, and their manufactured 


PROdU Cte ss aes es ieee ae Se REE 6.00 
Dried seeds of legumes .........-.....-0.0 0002000, 6.25 
VeSStableS: accede AES ee A eased 5.65 
PRUTGS eexey dees ar ecsuanat tinier ie evens mean Guy ata Wiese gee 5.80 


Proteids.—In the absence of any adequate knowledge regarding 
the very complex molecular structure of the proteids, both the 
classification and the terminology of these bodies are in a very con- 
fused state. For convenience, however, we may adopt here those 


* Storrs (Conn.) Ag. Ex. St., Rep. 12, 79. 
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tentatively recommended by the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations,* viz.: 


Albumins, 
Simple tbe: 
; Albuminoids and allies. 
Pipltrogen com. | Protelds Modified | Compound, 
pounds | Collagens or gelatinoids 


Extractives, 


| : 
L Non-proteids | Amides, amido-acids, etc. 


It is not necessary for our present purpose to enter into any dis- 
cussion either of the properties of the proteids as a whole or of the 
differences between the different classes of proteids. One point, 
however, is of particular importance, namely, the elementary com- 
position of these bodies. As noted above, this has been found to be 
more variable than was supposed earlier. In particular the per- 
centage of nitrogen has been found to have a somewhat wide range. 
“Recent investigations with perfected methods show percentages 
of nitrogen in the numerous single proteid substances found in the 
grains ranging from 15.25 to 18.78. These are largest in certain 
oil seeds and lupines and smallest in some of the winter grains. 
Ritthausen,f a prominent German authority, concedes that the 
factor 6.25 should be discarded, and suggests the use of 5.7 for the 
majority of cereal grains and leguminous seeds, 5.5 for the oil and 
lupine seeds, and 6.00 for barley, maize; buckwheat, soja-bean, and 
white bean (Phaseolus) rape, and other brassicas. Nothing short 
of inability to secure greater accuracy justifies the longer contin- 
uance of a method of calculation which is apparently so greatly 
erroneous.” (Jordan.) 

Non-proteids——This term is used as a convenient designation 
for all the nitrogenous materials of feeding-stuffs which are not 
proteid in their nature. It is an abbreviated form of non-proteid 
nitrogenous bodies. The substances of this class found in plants 
are chiefly the organic bases, amides, amido-acids, and similar 
‘bodies which are produced by the cleavage of the proteid molecule 
under the action of digestive and other ferments or of hydrating 
agents. They appear to exist in the plant partly as intermediate 
stages in the synthesis of the proteids and partly as products of 


*U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Station, Bul., 65, p. 117, 
f Landw. Vers. Stat., 74, 391. 
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their subsequent cleavage in the metabolism of the plant. They 
are chiefly soluble, crystalline bodies. The most common of them 
is asparagin, which has been, to a certain extent, regarded as 
typical of the group. 

The non-proteids are commonly determined by determining as 
accurately as possible the non-proteid nitrogen and multiplying the 
latter by the factor 6.25. In the case of asparagin, however, which 
contains 21.2 per cent. of nitrogen, the proper factor obviously 
should be 4.7, while the factor would vary for the different forms of 
non-proteids which have been observed in plants. It is no simple 
matter, therefore, either to determine directly the amount of non- 
proteids or to decide upon the proper nitrogen factor in any partic- 
ular case. For the present, however, the factor 4.7 would seem 
to be at least a closer approximation to the truth than 6.25. 

In the animal body the group of non-proteids is represented by 
the so-called “extractives” or “flesh bases’’ of the muscle, chiefly 
creatin and creatinin. 

Fats.—The fats of the plant, like those of the animal, consist 
chiefly of glycerin compounds of the so-called “fatty acids,” or of 
similar bodies. These are accompanied in the plant, however, by 
other materials—wax, chlorophyl, etc.—which are extracted along 
with the fat by the common method of determination and consti- 
tute part of the “crude fat” or “ether-extract.’”” The results, 
therefore, which have been obtained in feeding experiments with 
pure fats cannot be used with safety as a basis for estimating the 
nutritive value of the so-called “fat” of feeding-stuffs, particularly 
in the case of coarse fodders. 

CarBonHypratTrs. — The well-characterized group of carbo- 
hydrates makes up a large proportion of the organic matter of our 
more common feeding-stuffs. This group of substances may be sub- 
divided on the basis of molecular structure into hexosans and their 
derivatives (hexoses, bioses, trioses, etc.), on the one hand, whose 
molecules contain six atoms of carbon or a multiple of that number, 
and the pentosans and pentoses, or five-carbon series, on the other. 
In the grains and other common concentrated feeding-stuffs, and 
particularly in the food of man, the hexose group largely predomi- 
nates, including starch, dextrin, the common sugars, and more or 
less cellulose. In the coarse fodders consumed by our domestic 
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herbivorous animals, while the hexose group is also largely repre- 
sented it is accompanied by no inconsiderable quantities of carbo- 
hydrates belonging to the pentose group. The individual members 
of this latter group are both less abundant and less well known 
chemically than the hexoses, and at present our knowledge of their 
actual nutritive value is somewhat scanty. Since the methods for 
their determination are based upon the fact that they yield furfural 
upon boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid, some recent analysts 
have proposed the term “furfuroids” as a more appropriate desig- 
nation of these substances as determined by present methods. 

In the conventional scheme for the analysis of feeding-stuffs, the 
carbohydrates are subdivided, not upon the basis of their chemical 
structure but upon the basis of their solubility. “Those members 
of the group which can be brought into solution by boiling dilute 
acids and alkalies under certain conventional conditions are grouped 
together as “Nitrogen-free extract,’ while those ingredients 
which resist solution under these conditions are designated as 
“Crude fiber.” The more common hexose carbohydrates, such as 
starch, sugars, etc., are included in the nitrogen-free extract, while 
the larger part, although not all, of the cellulose is included under 
the crude fiber. At the same time, more or less of the pentose carbo- 
hydrates or “furfuroids” are found in both these groups, while the 
crude fiber of coarse fodders contains also a variety of other ill- 
known compounds, somewhat roughly grouped together under the 
general designation of ligneous material. 

Digestibility.—A part of nearly all common food materials is 
incapable of digestion and is rejected in the feces. In the food of 
man and that of carnivorous animals this indigestible portion is 
usually small and may disappear entirely. In the food of herbivora, 
on the other hand, there are contained relatively large amounts of 
substances which are incapable of solution in the digestive tract, 
while varying proportions of materials which in themselves are 
capable of being digested may escape actual digestion under some 
circumstances. In the latter animals, therefore, it becomes par- 
ticulary important to determine the digestible portion of the food. 
The digestibility of a feeding-stuff is estimated indirectly by deter- 
‘mining as accurately as possible the undigested matter eliminated 
from the body in the feces and subtracting it from the total amount 
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contained in the food. This method may of course be applied 
either to the dry matter or the organic matter of the food asa 
whole or to any single determinable ingredient. 

Mertapo.ic Propucts.—The digestive tract of an animal, how- 
ever, not only serves as a mechanism for the digestion of food but 
has excretory functions as well, and the rejected matter contains, 
besides the undigested portion of the food, these excreta and the 
metabolic products of intestinal action. In the case of food largely 
or completely digestible, these substances may make up the larger 
portion or even the whole of the feces, while, on the other hand, 
they constitute but a small proportion of the bulky excreta of 
herbivora. 

It is obvious that these products must be taken account of if it is 
desired to learn the actual digestibility of the food. Unfortunately, 
’ however, we have at present no trustworthy method for their deter- 
mination. In the past it has been customary to designate the 
difference between food and feces as digestible and, in the case of 
domestic animals at least, to assume that the error involved is not 
serious. 

Apparent Digestibility—Availability—Even with herbivo- 
rous animals, however, the presence of the so-called metabolic 
products in the feces may give rise to serious errors in the deter- 
mination of the real digestibility of some ingredients of the food, 
notably fat and protein. With carnivora, or with the human 
subject, the case is for obvious reasons still worse, and it is 
scarcely possible to determine the digestibility of the food in the 
strict sense of the word. 

The difference between food and feces does represent, however, 
the net gain of matter to the organism resulting from the digestion 
of the food. To express this conception, the use of the word avail- 
able has been proposed by Atwater.* The “available nutrients” of 
a food, according to him, are the actually digestible nutrients minus 
the metabolic products contained in the feces and which may be 
regarded as representing the expenditure of matter, in the form of 
residues of digestive fluids, intestinal mucus, epithelium, etc., 
necessarily incident to the digestion of the food. The term has been 


* Storrs (Conn.) Agr’] Expt. St., Rep., 12, 69. 
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used chiefly in connection with human nutrition. In discussions of 
animal nutrition the terms digestible and digestibility have become 
so firmly established that it may be questioned whether the intro- 
duction now of a new term would not create more confusion than it 
would prevent, and whether it is not preferable, when strict accuracy 
of expression is required, to attach a modifying word and designate 
the difference between food and feces as apparently digestible, in 
distinction from the real digestibility, which we cannot as yet deter- 
mine. 

DETERMINATION OF APPARENT DIGESTIBILITY.—The determi- 
nation of the apparent digestibility of the nutrients of a feeding- 
stuff in the above sense, or of their “ digestibility ” in the older sense, 
consists simply in determining the amount of the feces or of their 
separate ingredients and comparing them with the correspond- 
ing amounts in the food. . 

Aside from ordinary analytical precautions, the chief condition 
of accurate results is that the feces correspond to the food consumed. 
In animals with a comparatively simple digestive canal, like man 
and the carnivora, this is readily brought about by the ingestion of 
a small amount of some substance like powdered charcoal or infu- 
sorial earth, which is in itself indigestible and which serves to sepa- 
rate the feces of two successive periods. In the case of herbivora, 
on the other hand, the undigested residues of the food become mixed 
to a large extent with those of the previous period. In this case, 
therefore, it is essential that a preliminary feeding be continued for 
a sufficient length of time to remove the residues of previous foods 
from the digestive organs, and further that the experiment itself 
extend through a number of days in order to eliminate the 
influence of irregularity of excretion. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF Rusutts.—It is plain from what has just 
been said that what the results of such an experiment actually 
show is that a certain amount of material has disappeared from 
the food during its transit through the alimentary canal. This 
fact of itself. however, does not necessarily show that the missing 
material has been digested in any true sense. In the case of animals 
possessing a relatively short, and simple digestive apparatus. we are 
probably justified in assuming that the difference between food and 
undigested matter represents material that has actually been 
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digested. In the long and complicated digestive apparatus of 
herbivora, however, there is the possibility that a variety of proc- 
esses may go on aside from a simple solution of nutrients by the 
digestive fluids. In particular, it has been shown, as will appear in 
greater detail later, that extensive fermentations, particularly of the 
carbohydrates, occur, and that relatively large amounts of these 
bodies may be destroyed in this way. 

Furthermore, with our present conventional scheme for fodder 
analysis, we have to take account of the possibility of the conversion 
of members of one group of nutrients into those of another. For 
example, it seems not improbable that a portion of the crude fiber 
of feeding-stuffs may be so modified in the digestive tract, without 
being actually dissolved, that, in the feces, it is determined as 
nitrogen-free extract, thus diminishing the apparent digestibility 
of the latter group and increasing that of the crude fiber.* 

Composition or Dicestep Foop.—The proteids during the 
process of digestion are largely converted into proteoses and pep- 
tones, while the trypsin of the pancreatic juice, at least outside the 
body, carries the cleavage of the proteid molecule still further and 
gives rise to comparatively simple, crystalline bodies. It is not 
altogether clear to what extent this degradation of the proteids 
occurs in natural digestion, but the-probability appears to be that 
it does not play a large part, and it has been generally believed that 
the proteids are resorbed chiefly as proteoses and peptones. 

The non-proteids being largely crystalline bodies and readily 
soluble, we may presume that they are resorbed without material 
change except so far as they may serve as nitrogenous food for the 
micro-organisms of the digestive tract. 

The fat of the food does not undergo any profound change in 
digestion, but appears to be resorbed largely in the form of an 
emulsion. A part of it, however, is undoubtedly saponified by 
the bile, although the extent to which this process takes place is a 
disputed point, while in some cases at least a cleavage into glycerin 
and free fatty acids appears to take place. 

The carbohydrates, particularly the easily soluble members of 
the hexose group, are in the case of man and the carnivora, and 


*Cf. Fraps, Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 22, 543. 
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probably. also to a large extent in the swine and horse, converted 
into sugars and resorbed in that form. 

Fermentations.—Reference has already been made to the fermen- 
tations taking place in the digestive tract. In the herbivora, and 
especially in ruminants, these fermentations play an important 
part in the solution of the carbohydrates which make up so large 
a portion of the food of these animals. These bodies undergo a 
fermentation which was first studied by Tappeiner * in the case of 
cellulose, but which has since been shown by G. Kithn ¢ to extend 
also to the more soluble carbohydrates. The products of this 
fermentation appear to be methane, carbon dioxide, and organic 
acids, chiefly, according to Tappeiner, acetic and butyric. Of these 
products, only the organic acids at best can be supposed to be of 
any value to the animal organism, and obviously it makes a very 
serious difference in our estimate of the.nutritive value of starch, 
for example, whether it is resorbed chiefly or entirely in the form of 
sugar or whether in a ruminant more than half of it, as in some of 
Kiikn’s experiments, is fermented. 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 20, 52. + Landw. Vers. Stat., 44, 569. 
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METABOLISM. 


General Conception.—By the.various processes of digestion 
and resorption the epithelium of the alimentary canal extracts from 
the crude materials eaten those ingredients which are fitted to 
nourish the animal and transmits them more or less directly to the 
general circulation which carries them to all the tissues of the body. 
While these ingredients are many in number and diverse in charac- 
ter, yet the vast mass of them, aside from the water in which most 
of them are dissolved, may be grouped under six heads, viz., ash 
ingredients, albuminoids or bodies related to the albuminoids, 
amides and other crystalline nitrogenous substances, fats, carbo- 
hydrates, and organic acids, and these, together with relatively 
small amounts of other materials, may be regarded as constituting 
the real food of the organism. 

As was pointed out in the Introduction, the cells of which the 
living tissues of the animal body are composed are the seat of con- 
tinual chemical change. On the one hand, the digested ingredients 
of the food which are brought to them by the circulation are being 
built up into the structure of the body. On the other hand, the 
material of the cells is undergoing a continual process of breaking 
down and oxidation, uniting with the oxygen supplied by the blood 
to form the waste products which are removed from the body 
through the organs of excretion. These excretory products are 
substantially carbon dioxide, water, and urea and similar nitroge- 
nous substances. 

The general term Metabolism is commonly used to designate the 
totality of the chemical and physical changes which the materials 
of the resorbed food, or of the tissues formed from them, undergo in 
being converted into the excretory products. Similarly, we may 
speak in a more restricted sense of the metabolism of a single ingre- 
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dient of the food, as of the proteids, carbohydrates, or fats. Thus 
proteid metabolism signifies the chemical changes undergone by the 
proteids of the food in their conversion into the corresponding 
excretory products. In ordinary usage the chemical reactions 
undergone by the ash ingredients of the food are not included, the 
word metabolism being practically used to designate the chemical 
changes in the organic matter of food or tissue. 

MerTaxBo.ismM a Process or Oxipation.—The process of met- 
abolism as a whole is one of oxidation. While we must beware 
of being misled by analogy into regarding as a simple burning of 
food-materials that which is in reality a highly complex action of 
the living cells of the organism, still the final result is much the 
same in both cases. Starting with more or less complex organic 
substances and oxygen, we end either with the completely oxidized 
compounds carbon dioxide and water or with nitrogenous sub- 
stances like urea more highly oxidized than the protein from which 
they are derived. 

The oxidative character of the total metabolism is most simply 
illustrated by a comparison of the percentage of oxygen contained 
in the most prominent ingredients of the food, on the one hand, and 
in the chief excretory products, on the other hand, as in the,follow- 
ing statement: 


Percentage of Oxygen. 


In food: 
Protein (average)... .... 0. cece ee eee ee es 23.00 
PatsSiw i Hes Sees eee ee ee es seat ee 11.50 
DGXtPOSO: wired i Aa RRR eR ete oes 53.33 

In excreta: 
URC aie ae pawiee dae eal tes wee eee waceea 26.67 ‘ 
Carbon dioxide...........ee eee eee eees 72.72 
Wa ber idee Seen Ln gia SH ei asere ee 88.89 


Merapouism aN ANALYTIC Process.—From a slightly different 
point of view, metabolism may be described as an analytic process. 
The molecules of the food constituents are highly complex. The 
molecule of dextrose or levulose, the forms in which the carbo- 
hydrates are chiefly resorbed, contains 24 atoms; the molecules of 
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the three most common fats, respectively 155, 167, and 173 atoms. 
The molecular structure of the proteids has not yet been made out, 
but it is highly complex.* The molecules of the excretory prod- 
ucts, on the contrary, are comparatively simple, those of carbon 
dioxide and water containing but three atoms each, that of urea 
eight, and even that of hippuric acid but twenty-two. 

In metabolism, in other words, the complex molecules of the 
carbohydrates, fats, proteids, etc., which have been built up in the 
plant, by means of the energy contained in the sun’s rays, out of 
carbon dioxide, water, and nitric acid or ammonia, gradually break 
down again into simpler compounds, their atoms reuniting with 
the oxygen from which they were separated in the plant. 

Metaspotism A GRADUAL PRocrss.—The chemical changes in- 
cluded under the term metabolism take place gradually. As has 
already been indicated, metabolism is not a simple oxidation of 
nutrients, like the burning of fuel in a stove, but the nutrients enter, 
to a large extent at least, into the structure of the cells of which the 
various tissues are composed. Metabolism is really the sum of the 
chemical actions through which the nutrition and life of these cells 
is manifested. These actions, however, differ from tissue to tissue 
and from cell to cell, and even in the same cell from time to time, 
and the resulting metabolic products are correspondingly varied. 
Between the nutrients supplied to the cells by the blood and the 
final products of metabolism as excreted from the body there are 
innumerable intermediate products, a few of which we know but 
concerning most of which we are still ignorant. We know the first 
and last terms of the series and thus are able to measure, as it 
were, the algebraic sum of the changes, but of the single factors 
making up this sum. as well as of the specific tissues concerned in 
the changes, we are largely ignorant, although we know that they 
are numerous. 

ANABOLISM AND KaTasoLism.—While the process of metab- 
olism as a whole is one of analysis and oxidation, with liberation 
of energy, it must not be supposed that each single step in the 
process is of this nature. As has been already pointed out, the 
chemical activities of the tissues possess a dual character. By the 


* Osborne (Zeit. physiol. Chem., 38, 240) has recently obtained the 
number 14,500 as the approximate molecular weight of edestin. 
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various processes of nutrition, ingredients of the food are first incor- 
porated into the tissues of the body, to be subsequently broken 
down and oxidized. In this building-up process changes undoubt- 
edly occur in the direction of greater complexity of molecular struc- 
ture, involving the temporary absorption of energy. Thus it is 
known that fats may be formed from carbohydrates in the body. 
Many physiologists hold that the metabolism in the quiescent muscle 
results in the building up of a complex “contractile substance, ” 
whose breaking down furnishes the energy for muscular work. In 
general, we may regard it as highly probable that the molecules of 
the living substance of the body are much more complex than those 
of the nutrients of the food, and that the former are built up out of 
the latter by synthetic processes, carried on, at the expense of energy 
derived from the breaking down of other molecules. Such changes 
as this are called anabolic and the process anabolism, while the 
changes in the direction of greater simplicity of molecular structure 
are called katabolic, and the process katabolism. The metabolism 
of the living body, then, consists of both anabolism and katabolism. 
By the former the food nutrients are built up into body material; 
by the latter they are broken down, yielding finally the compara- 
tively simple excretory products. On the whole, however, the 
katabolism prevails over the anabolism, so that metabolism as a 
whole is, as already stated, an analytic and oxidative process. 
Neither the anabolism of tissue production nor the minor anabolic 
changes which seem to occur in various tissues alter the main direc- 
tion of the metabolic changes in the body, but, from the standpoint 
of the statistics of nutrition, are simply eddies in the main current 


$1. Carbohydrate Metabolism. 
HEXOSE CARBOHYDRATES. 


The hexose carbohydrates of the food appear to be resorbed 
chiefly by the capillary blood-vessels of the intestines. For the 
most part, they reach the blood in the form of dextrose, with smaller 
amounts of levulose and with greater or less quantities of acetic, 
butyric, lactic, and other acids derived chiefly from the fermenta- 
tion of the carbohydrates in the digestive tract. In the general 
circulation only dextrose is found. 
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The percentage of dextrose in the blood is small, but remarkably 
constant, the limits of variation being from about 0.11 to about 0.20: 
per cent., and the average about 0.15 per cent. Its amount 
varies but slightly in different regions of the body, and in different 
classes of animals, and is scarcely at all affected by the nature or 
amount of the food. Not only so, but any excess of dextrose in the 
blood is promptly gotten rid of. It is astriking fact that if any con- 
siderable amount of this substance, which forms so large a part of 
the resorbed nutriment, be injected directly into the blood it is. 
treated as an intruder and at once excreted through the kidneys. 
Evidently it is of the greatest importance to the organism that the 
supply of this substance to the tissues shall be constant. 

Under ordinary conditions, however, the influx of sugar from the 
digestive tract is more or less intermittent. After a meal rich in 
easily digestible carbohydrates, an abundant supply of it is taken 
up by the intestinal capillaries, while on a diet poor in carbohydrates 
or in prolonged fasting, the supply sinks to a minimum. This is, of 
course, especially true of animals like man and the carnivora in 
which the process of digestion is comparatively rapid, but even in 
herbivorous animals, with their more complicated digestive appara- 
tus, the rate of resorption of dextrose, and still more its absolute 
amount, must be more or less fluctuating. Evidently there must be 
some regulative apparatus which holds back from the general circu- 
ation any excess of dextrose, on the one hand, and prevents its. 
being excreted unused, and on the other, supplements any lack 
resulting from a deficiency of the food in carbohydrates. This 
regulation is accomplished by the liver. 


Functions of the Liver. 


The functions of the liver in this regard appear to be twofold: 
First, it manufactures dextrose and supplies it to the general circu- 
lation; and second, it serves as a reservoir, or a place of deposit, for 
any excess of carbohydrates supplied by the digestive apparatus. 

Tue Liver as a Source or Drxrrose.—The blood as it 
comes from the intestinal capillaries, bearing the digested carbo- 
hydrates and proteids, enters the liver through the portal vein and 
is distributed by means of the capillary blood-vessels into which this 
vein divides through all parts of that organ, reaching the general 
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circulation again through the hepatic vein. In its passage through 
the capillaries of the liver, the blood is subjected to the action of the 
cells of the liver (hepatic cells). Our knowledge of the exact nature 
of this action is still more or less conjectural, in spite of a vast 
amount of experimental investigation, but certain general facts are 
pretty clearly established. 

In the first place, the hepatic cells appear to serve as a source of 
dextrose when no carbohydrates are supplied in the food. If a 
carnivorous animal be given a diet as free as possible from carbo- 
hydrates, as, for instance, prepared lean meat, consisting substan- 
tially of proteids, its blood still contains a normal amount of dex- 
trose and the blood in the hepatic vein is found to be richer in 
dextrose than that of the portal vein, showing that this substance 
is being formed in the liver. Moreover, while the percentage of 
dextrose in the blood is small, the total amount thus manufactured 
is very considerable. Seegen * estimates it at about one per cent. 
of the weight of the body in twenty-four hours. This is regarded 
by many physiologists as an overestimate, the considerable differ- 
ences in sugar content between the portal and hepatic blood found 
by Seegen being regarded as in part the effect of the necessary 
operation. Indeed, it is questioned by some whether any actual 
difference in sugar content between the portal and hepatic blood 
under normal conditions has been satisfactorily established analyti- 
cally, but the indirect evidence at least seems strongly in its favor. 

In the second place, the same outflow of dextrose from the liver 
appears to take place when the animal consumes a mixed diet con- 
taining carbohydrates. In this case also, except shortly after a 


meal containing much carbohydrates, the blood of the hepatic vein - - °° 


shows an excess of dextrose over that of the portal vein. The 
amount of dextrose thus introduced into the circulation is sub- 
stantially the same as in the first case, and its percentage in the 
blood is not perceptibly altered. The source of this dextrose, how- 
ever, is not so simple a question, since it is possible that all or a 
considerable portion of it may be supplied directly or indirectly 
by the dextrose resorbed by the intestinal capillaries. 

Granting the continual production of sugar by the liver, sub- 


* Die Zuckerbildung im Thierkorper, p. 115. 
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stantially two suppositions are open: On the one hand, we may 
consider that the resorbed carbohydrates of the food, after being 
temporarily stored up in the liver, as described below, are given off 
again without radical change and that the sugar-forming power of 
the hepatic cells is limited to the transformation of the proteids and 
perhaps the fats of the food. Or, on the other hand, we may sup- 
pose that the nutrients brought to the liver by the portal blood 
enter into the constitution of the protoplasm of the hepatic cells, 
and that the vital activity of this protoplasm gives rise to the dex- 
trose found in the blood, to the glycogen found in the liver, and to 
other products of whose nature we are largely ignorant. The 
evidence at hand is doubtless insufficient for a final decision between 
these alternatives, but the latter hypothesis would seem more in 
accord with our general knowledge of cell activity. As relates to 
the carbohydrates, it is supported by the fact that while various 
sugars besides dextrose (lzevulose, mannose, galactose, sorbinose, 
and, as Miinch * has shown, certain artificial hexoses) may be con- 
verted into glycogen, the resulting glycogen is always the same and 
the product of its hydration is always dextrose.t In other words, 
the molecular structure of these sugars is altered in a manner sug- 
gesting an assimilation by the hepatic cells rather than anything 
resembling an enzyme action. The subject can be more intelli- 
gently considered, however, in the light of a discussion of the second 
function of the liver. 

Tue Liver as A RESERVOIR OF CARBOHYDRATES.—When the 
food is rich in carbohydrates, the supply of dextrose to the blood 
through the intestinal capillaries is more or less intermittent. As 
a means of regulating this intermittent supply, the hepatic cells 
have the power of arresting the dextrose brought to them by the 
portal vein and converting it into an insoluble carbohydrate called 
“glycogen” or “animal starch” which is stored up in the liver. On 
the other hand, when the supply of carbohydrate food is cut off, 
and especially if all food be withdrawn, the glycogen of the liver 
rapidly diminishes, being apparently reconverted into dextrose. 
This latter phenomenon may be readily observed in the liver of a 
freshly killed animal. If the fresh liver, after removal from the 


*Zeit. physiol Chem . 29, 493. 
+ Compare Neumeister. Physiologische Chemie, p. 326 
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body, be washed out by water injected through the portal vein till 
all sugar is removed, and if then, after standing for a time, the wash- 
ing be renewed, the first portions of water that pass contain sugar. 
The same process may be repeated several times. 

What is known as the glycogenic function of the liver was dis- 
covered by Claude Bernard in 1853, and has been the subject of a 
bewildering amount of discussion and controversy, both as to the 
origin of glycogen, its final fate, and its relations to the production 
of dextrose by the liver. Certain facts, however, may be regarded 
as established with at least a high degree of probability : 

First—The liver produces glycogen from dextrose and other 
(not all) carbohydrates, as above described. 

Second—The liver seems also to form glycogen from proteids, 
since this substance is found in considerable quantity in the livers 
of animals fed exclusively on meat. 

Third—Glycogen largely disappears from the liver during fast- 
ing, and to a considerable degree also in the absence of carbo- 
hydrates from the food. 

Fourth—The liver produces dextrose at an approximately con- 
stant rate, largely independent of the food-supply or the variations 
in the store of glycogen. 

These facts seem to point unmistakably to the sugar-producing 
function of the liver as the primary factor in the whole matter. The 
general metabolism of the body requires a constant proportion of 
dextrose in the blood, and as this dextrose is consumed the liver 
furnishes a fresh supply. This supply it manufactures from the 
materials brought to it by the blood of the portal vein. When 
carbohydrates are lacking in this blood, it apparently has the power 
of breaking down the proteids and perhaps the fats, thus supplying 
the needful dextrose. Some authorities claim that the same process 
goes on when carbohydrates are present, and it seems not unlikely 
that this is true, but when the food-supply consists so largely of 
carbohydrates as it does in the case of our domestic herbivorous 
animals, the conclusion seems unavoidable that at least a consider- 
able part of the dextrose consumed in the body must be derived 
from these substances. As already suggested, a very plausible view 
of the matter is to regard the resorbed nutrients of the portal blood 
as serving to feed the protoplasm of the hepatic cells and to look 
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upon the dextrose as one of the products of the metabolism of 
those cells, 

Since, however, the demands of the organism for dextrose and 
the supply of it, or of the materials for its manufacture, in the food 
do not keep pace with each other, sometimes one and sometimes the 
other being in excess, the liver has a second function. When the 
food-supply, of whatever kind, is in excess, instead of continuing to 
produce dextrose the metabolism in the liver takes a slightly differ- 
ent form and produces the insoluble glycogen, or perhaps the dex- 
trose of the portal blood is simply converted into glycogen without 
entering into the structure of the hepatic vrotaplasm. When, on 
the other hand, the food-supply is deficient, the stored-up glyco- 
gen is converted into dextrose; whether by some sort of enzyme 
action or by again serving as food for the hepatic protoplasm is 
uncertain. 


Fate of the Dextrose of the Blood. 


The fact that the proportion of dextrose in the blood is approxi- 
mately constant, notwithstanding the continual supply which is 
received from the liver, shows that there must be a continual abstrac- 
tion of dextrose from the blood, which is as continually made good 
by the activity of the hepatic cells. In fact, the dextrose of the 
blood appears to play a very prominent part in the animal economy, 
and the function of the liver in preparing it from other ingredients 
of the food is a most important one. 

CONSUMPTION IN THE MuscLes.—From the point where it leaves 
the liver, our knowledge of the metabolism of the dextrose of the 
blood is scanty, but a large proportion of it undoubtedly takes 
place in the muscles. It was early shown by Chauveau that 
the proportion of dextrose in the blood diminishes in its passage 
through the capillaries of the body, so that the arterial blood con- 
tains more of this substance than the venous. In conjunction with 
Kaufmann * he has subsequently shown more specifically that in its 
passage through the muscular capillaries and through those of the 
parotid gland the blood is impoverished in dextrose, and to a much 
greater extent in the active than in the quiescent muscle. Coin- 


* Comptes rend., 103, 974 and 1057; 104, 1126 and 1352. 
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cident with this disappearance of dextrose, there is an increase in 
the carbon dioxide of the blood and a decrease of its oxygen. 

The relations of the dextrose of the blood to the evolution of 
heat and work in the muscles and other tissues, so far as they are at 
present understood, will be considered in a subsequent chapter. 
For our present purpose it suffices to note the fact that it disappears 
in the capillaries with the ultimate production of carbon dioxide 
and water. That the dextrose is immediately oxidized to carbon 
dioxide and water, however, is extremely unlikely. It has been 
suggested that the lactic acid which is found in the muscle after 
muscular contraction is one of the intermediate products of the 
oxidation. Several considerations, however, seem to render it 
more probable that the dextrose first enters in some way into the 
constitution of the muscles, or in other words, that a synthetic or 
anabolic process precedes the katabolic one. 

Muscutar Guiycocen.—Another fact, of much interest in this 
connection, is that the muscles (and other tissues also), as well as 
the liver, contain glycogen. Moreover, the muscular glycogen 
diminishes or disappears during work and reappears again after 
rest. It would appear, then, that the muscular tissue shares with 
the liver the ability to form glycogen. As in the case of the former 
organ, the simplest supposition is that this glycogen is produced 
from the dextrose supplied in the blood, and Kitz * and others 
have shown that subcutaneous injections of sugar give rise to a 
formation of muscular glycogen in frogs whose livers have been 
removed. On the other hand, of course, the considerations pre- 
sented above relative to the sources of the liver glycogen apply, 
ceteris paribus, to the formation of glycogen in the muscles. Neither 
the source nor the exact functions of the muscular glycogen are 
yet beyond controversy, but the facts just stated strongly suggest 
a storing up of reserve carbohydrates during rest to be drawn upon 
when there is a sudden demand for rapid metabolism. 

Far Propuction.—In addition to its important relation to the 
muscles, the dextrose of the blood likewise supplies nourishment 
for the fat tissues of the body. Hitherto we have spoken as if the 
supply of dextrose to the blood were determined substantially by 


* Neumeister, Physiologische Chemie, p. 322. 
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the demands of the general metabolism for material to produce heat 
and motion. Plainly, however, the capacity of the muscles and 
the liver to store up carbohydrates is limited, and if the food-supply 
is permanently greater than the demands of the organism, some 
other provision must be made for the excess. Under these circum- 
stances the superfluous dextrose which finds its way into the blood 
gives rise to a production of fat, which is stored up as a reserve in 
special tissues and apparently does not enter again into the general 
metabolism until a permanent deficiency in the food-supply occurs. 

The experimental evidence of the production of fat from carbo- 
hydrates, as well as the quantitative relations of the process so far as 
they are known, will be considered subsequently. In its relations 
to the economy of the organism the process is analogous to the 
formation of glycogen in the liver, except that the storage capacity 
of the fat tissues is vastly greater, but as compared with the forma- 
tion of glycogen it is distinctively an anabolic process, the fat 
molecule being more complex and containing more potential energy 
than that of dextrose. Hanriot,* assuming the formation of olein, 
stearin, and palmitin in molecular proportions, represents the 
process by the equation: 


13C,H,.0, = CssHy,0. + 23CO, + 26H,0. 


PENTOSE CARBOHYDRATES. 


The facts of the foregoing paragraphs relate primarily to the 
hexose carbohydrates, particularly starch and sugar, and to a con- 
siderable extent to the metabolism of carnivorous animals. The 
food of herbivora, however, contains a great variety of carbohy- 
drates and especially considerable quantities of the pentose or five- 
carbon carbohydrates. That these substances are in part digest- 
ible, or that at least a considerable proportion of them disappears 
from the food during its transit through the alimentary canal, was 
first shown by Stone,t and has since been fully confirmed by the 
investigations of Stone & Jones t and of Lindsey & Holland,& 
but of their further fate in the body relatively little is known. 


* Archives de Physiol., 1893, 248. t Agricultural Science, 5, 6. 
+ Amer. Chem. Jour., 14, 9. § Ibid., 8, 172. 
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Ebstein,* who was the first to investigate this subject, showed 
qualitatively the presence of pentose carbohydrates in the urine of 
man after the ingestion of arabinose and xylose even in very small 
doses, and concluded that these sugars are not assimilable. 

Salkowski f shortly afterward observed the appearance of pen- 
toses in the urine of rabbits given arabinose after five or six days of 
fasting. He found in the urine, however, only about one-fifth of 
the amount ingested, together with small amounts in the blood and 
larger ones in the muscles, but there was a considerable increase of 
the glycogen of the liver. From the latter fact Salkowski con- 
cludes that arabinose may be, either directly or indirectly, a source 
of glycogen. The glycogen found in his experiment was the ordi- 
nary six-carbon glycogen. 

Subsequent investigations by Cremer,{ Munk,§ Frentzel,|| Linde- 
mann & May, Fr. Voit,** Jacksch,tt Minch,t{ Salkowski,§§ 
and others have been directed largely to two questions, viz., 
whether the pentose carbohydrates are oxidized in the body and 
whether they serve as a source of glycogen. 

PENTOSES OXIDIZED IN THE Bopy.—As the general result of 
these investigations, it may be stated that pentoses (in particular 
arabinose and xylose), whether administered by the stomach or 
injected into the blood, are at least partially oxidized in the body. 
In the human organism the power of oxidizing the pentoses, which 
do not normally constitute any considerable portion of its food, 
appears to be quite limited, and even when they are given in small 
quantities a portion (not all) is excreted in the urine. In the rabbit 
the pentoses seem to be more vigorously oxidized, only about 
twenty per cent. being excreted unaltered, even when compara- 
tively large doses are given. ' 

In these experiments the pentose sugars were administered in 
considerable amounts at once, and the excretion of a portion unal- 
tered would seem to be a phenomenon similar to the temporary 


* Virchow’s Archiv, 129, 401; 182, 368. J Arch. klin. Med., 56, 283. 
+Centralbl. med. Wiss., 1893, p. 193. ** Ibid., 58, 524. 


t Zeit. f. Biol., 29, 536; 42, 428. ++ Zeit. f. Heilk., 20, 195. 
§Centralbl. med. Wiss., 1894, p. 83. tt Zeit. physiol. Chem., 29, 493. 
| Arch. ges. Physiol., 56, 273. 8§ Ibid., 32, 393. 
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glycosuria caused by large doses of the common sugars. The pen- 
tose carbohydrates in the ordinary food of herbivora, however, are 
largely or entirely the comparatively insoluble pentosans. As 
already stated, these bodies are partially digested—that is, they do 
not reappear in the feces. As to the manner of their digestion we 
are ignorant. If we are justified in assuming that the digested 
portion is converted, wholly or partially, into pentoses, then the 
conditions differ from those of the experiments above mentioned 
in that the production and assimilation of the pentoses is gradual. 
Under these circumstances we might be justified in anticipating 
a more complete oxidation of these bodies. To what extent this 
is true it is at present impossible to say. Weiske,* in connection 
with his investigations upon the digestibility of the pentosans, states 
that the urine of the sheep and rabbits experimented upon gave 
only a slight reaction for pentoses. The writer has not been able 
to find any records of other tests of the urine of domestic animals 
for pentoses. 

PENTOSES AS A SOURCE OF GLYCOGEN.—Most, although not 
all, investigators have found an increase in the glycogen of the liver 
consequent upon the ingestion of pentoses, but in every case it has 
been the ordinary six-carbon glycogen. This has been commonly 
and most naturally interpreted as showing that the pentoses are not 
themselves converted into glycogen in the body, but are simply 
oxidized in the place of some other material which is the true source 
of the observed gain of glycogen: In the light of known facts 
regarding the apparent power of the liver to produce glycogen from 
very diverse hexoses (see p. 20) it would seem, however, that the 
possibility of an actual assimilation of the pentoses by the hepatic 
cells should at least be borne in mind. 


THE ORGANIC ACIDS. 


Tn addition to such quantities of the organic acids, free and com- 
bined, as are contained in their food, relatively large amounts of 
these substances are, in the case of herbivorous animals and par- 
ticularly of ruminants, produced by the fermentation of the carbo- 
hydrates in the alimentary canal. For this reason their meta- 


* Zeit. physiol. Chem., 20, 489. 
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bolism may properly be considered in connection with that of the 
carbohydrates themselves. 

But little is known of the metabolism of the organic acids, how- 
ever, beyond the fact that they are oxidized in the body, a portion 
of the resulting carbon dioxide appearing in the urine, in combina- 
tion with sodium and potassium, rendering that fluid alkaline. 
Wilsing * and v. Knieriem + have shown that organic acids such as 
result from the fermentation of carbohydrates are not found to any 
appreciable extent in the excreta, while the researches of Munk t 
and Mallevre,§ which will be considered more particularly in 
another connection, have shown that the sodium salts of butyric 
and acetic acids when injected into the blood are promptly oxi- 
dized, and Nencki & Sieber || have shown that lactic acid is 
readily oxidized, even by a diabetic patient. 


NON-NITROGENOUS MATTER OF THE URINE. 


It has been implied in the foregoing pages that the digested 
carbohydrates of the food, whatever the intermediate stages through 
which they may pass, are ultimately oxidized to carbon dioxide and 
water. Of the ordinary hexose carbohydrates this is doubtless 
true, but with some of the large variety of substances ordinarily 
grouped together, by the conventional scheme of feeding-stuffs analy- 
sis, as “carbohydrates and related bodies,” or as “crude fiber’’ 
and “nitrogen-free extract,” the case appears to be otherwise. 

It has been shown that the urine, in addition to the nitrogenous 
products of proteid metabolism which will be considered in a 
subsequent section, contains also non-nitrogenous materials, pre- 
sumably metabolic in their nature. In the urine of man and of the 
carnivora these non-nitrogenous substances are chiefly or wholly 
such as might be derived from the metabolism of proteids (phenols 
and other compounds of the aromatic series), and their amount is 
comparatively small. In the urine of herbivora, particularly of 
ruminants, however, their quantity is relatively very considerable, 
and it seems impossible to regard any large portion of them as 
derived from the proteid metabolism. 

* Zeit. f. Biol., 21, 625. t Arch. ges. Physiol., 46, 322, 
+ Ibid., 21, 139. & Ibid., 49, 460. 
|| Jour. pr. Chem., N. F., 26, 32. 
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Henneberg * found that from 26.7 to 30.0 per cent. of the organic 
matter of sheep urine was neither urea nor hippuric acid, while from 
95 to 100 per cent. of the total nitrogen was contained in these two 
substances. G. Kiihn in his extensive respiration experiments on 
oxen, as reported by Kellner,t assuming that all the nitrogen of 
the urine was in the form either of hippuric acid or urea, found that 
from 40.05 to 67.64 per cent. of the total carbon of the urine was 
present in non-nitrogenous substances. The more recent investi- 
gations of Kellner,{ as well as those of Jordan § and of the writer,|| 
have fully confirmed this fact. 

Apparently these non-nitrogenous organic substances are de- 
rived in some way largely from the coarse fodders. Their propor- 
tion in the urine is relatively large when the ration consists exclu- 
sively of coarse fodder, and the addition of such fodders to a basal 
ration causes a marked increase in their amount; while, on the 
other hand, such concentrated feeding-stuffs as have been inves- 
tigated do not produce this effect in any very marked degree. 
Furthermore, their amount seems to bear no fixed relation to the 
protein of the coarse fodder. When the amount of the latter 
ingredient is small, the total organic matter of the urine has in 
some cases exceeded the maximum amount that could have been 
derived from the protein of the food, thus demonstrating that a 
portion at least of the non-nitrogenous urinary constituents must 
have had some other source. As the proportion of protein in the 
food increases, the amount of nitrogenous products in the urine 
likewise increases, while that of the non-nitrogenous products 
appears to be more constant, so that the ratio of urinary nitrogen 
to carbon increases. The most plausible explanation of these facts 
seems to be that the substances in question are derived from some of 
the non-nitrogenous ingredients of the coarse fodders, but from what 
ones, or what is the nature of the products, we are still ignorant. 

* Neue Beitriige, etc., p. 119. 

+ Landw. Vers. Stat., 44, 348, 404, 474, 529. 

tIbid., 47, 275; 50, 245; 53, 1. 

§ New York State Expt. Station, Bull. 197, p. 27. 

|| Penna. Expt. Station, Bull. 42, p. 150. 


q A further discussion of this subject in its relations to the energy of 
the food will be found in Part II. 
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§2. Fat Metabolism. 


Scarcely a tissue or portion of the animal body can be named 
in which more or less fat is not found. The muscular fibers, the 
epithelium, the nerves and ganglia, etc., all contain cells in which 
globules of fat may be recognized, so that the capacity to produce 
or store up fat seems to be common to almost all the cells of the 
body. It is particularly in certain cells of the connective tissue, 
however, that the large accumulations of visible fat in the body 
take place. At the outset these cells present no special characters, 
but in a well-nourished animal globules of fat begin to accumulate 
in them, the cells enlarge, the globules of fat coalesce into larger 
ones, and finally the cell substance is reduced to a mere envelope, 
the nucleus being pushed to one side and almost the whole volume 
of the cell occupied by fat. Masses of connective tissue thus loaded 
with fat constitute what is called adipose tissue. Large deposits 
of adipose tissue are met with surrounding various organs, particu- 
larly the kidneys, but the largest deposit of fat is usually in the 
connective tissue underlying the skin. In milk production, too, 
large amounts of fat appear in the epithelial cells of the milk glands. 

Fat Manufactured in the Body.—The older physiologists held 
that all the ingredients of the body pre-existed in the food. Specifi- 
cally, animal fat was regarded as simply vegetable fat which had 
escaped oxidation in the body and been deposited in the tissues. 
But while there is no doubt that the fat of the food can contribute 
to the fat supply of the body, the food of herbivorous animals 
usually contains a relatively small quantity of fat and the amount 
produced by a rapidly fattening animal or by a good dairy cow is 
usually much greater than that consumed in the food. 

Deferring to subsequent pages a discussion of the sources of 
animal fat,* we may content ourselves here with anticipating the 
general results of the great amount of experimental inquiry which 
has been expended upon this question. These results may be 
briefly summarized in the following statements: 


* For avery complete review of the literature of fat production up to 1894, 
see Soskin, Journ. f. Landw., 42, 157. 
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1. The animal body produces fat from other ingredients of its 

food. 

2. The carbohydrates and related bodies of the food serve as 

sources of fat. 

3. It is probable that the proteids also serve as sources of fat. 

So far, then, as that portion of the fat which is actually pro- 
duced in the body from other substances is concerned, we may most 
readily conceive of its formation as consisting essentially of a 
manufacture of fat by the protoplasm of the fat cells, which are 
nourished by the carbohydrates, ‘proteids, and other materials 
brought to them by the circulation. 

Functions of the Food Fat.—The fat which is manufactured 
in the body from other ingredients of the food, however, often con- 
stitutes the larger portion of the total fat production, while but 
a relatively small proportion at most can be derived from the fat 
of the food. The question naturally arises whether this smaller 
portion contained in the food is simply deposited mechanically, so 
to speak, in the fat cells, or whether it too, like the carbohydrates 
and proteids, serves to nourish the fat cells and supply raw material 
out of which they may manufacture fat. 

At first thought the former alternative might seem more prob- 
able. The fat of the food, so far as we are able to trace it, does not 
undergo any considerable chemical changes, such as the proteids 
do, e.g., in the process of digestion, but is largely resorbed in the 
form of apparently unaltered fat. Moreover, resorption of fat takes 
place largely through the lacteals and the resorbed fat reaches the 
general circulation without being subjected like the carbohydrates 
to the action of the liver. 

Deposition OF Forricn Fats.—The view just indicated is 
supported to a considerable extent by the results of experiments 
upon the fate of foreign fats introduced into the body. 

Experiments by Radziejewsky * and Subbotin } were indecisive. 
but Lebedeff { was later successful in obtaining positive re- 
sults. Two dogs, after prolonged fasting. received small amounts 
of almost fat-free meat together with, in the one case. linseed oil, 


*Virchow’s Archiv., 56, 211; 48, 268. + Zeit. f. Biol.. 6, 73. 


+ Thier. Chem. Ber., 12, 425; Zeit. Physiol. Chem.. 6, 149; Centralb]. med. 
Wiss., 1882, 129. 
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and in the other, mutton tallow. After three weeks, during which 
the animals recovered their original weights, the adipose tissue was 
found to contain, in the one case, fat fluid at 0° C. and agreeing very 
closely with linseed oil in its chemical behavior, while in the other 
case the fat had a melting-point of over 50° C., and was almost 
identical with mutton fat. On the other hand, the same author 
in experiments with tributyrine failed to obtain any noteworthy 
deposition of this substance. 

Munk * fed large amounts of rape oil to a previously fasted dog 
for seventeen days and found in the body considerable amounts 
of fat differing markedly in appearance and properties and in the 
proportion of olein to solid fats from normal dog fat. He likewise 
succeeded in isolating from the fat eruic acid, the characteristic 
ingredient of rape oil. In a second experiment { the fatty acids 
prepared from mutton tallow were fed with similar results, the 
proportion of stearin and palmitin to olein being approximately 
reversed as compared with normal dog fat. The latter experiment 
is also of interest as showing that the fatty acids may be synthesized 
to fat in the body, the change taking place, according to Munk, in 
the process of resorption. 

More recently Winternitz { has experimented with the iodine 
addition products of fats. He observed the retention of a con- 
siderable proportion of iodine in the body (of hens and dogs) in 
organic form and also found iodine in the fat of the body at the close 
of the experiment. Similar experiments on a milking goat § showed 
that at least 6 per cent. of the fat fed passed into the milk. 

Henriques and Hansen || fed two three-months-old pigs for about 
nine months with ground barley, to which was added, in one case 
linseed oil and in the other cocoanut oil, while in the succeeding 
three months the rations were exchanged. Samples of the sub- 
cutaneous fat of the back were taken (with the aid of cocaine) at 
four different times and the fat of the carcasses at the close of the 
experiment was also examined. The results showed an abundant 
deposition of the linseed oil (and cocoanut oil?). On the other 

*Thier. Chem. Ber., 14, 411; Virchow’s Archiv., 95, 407. 
+ Archiv. f. (Anat. u.) Physiol., 1883, p. 273. 
t Zeit. physiol. Chem , 24, 425. 


§ Thier. Chem. Ber., 27, 293. 
| Ibid., 29, 68. 
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hand, experiments with cows failed to show any passage of linseed 
oil as such into the milk. 

Leube * made subcutaneous injections of melted butter on two 
dogs and found an abundant deposit of butter fat especially under 
the skin of the abdomen, the Reichert-Meissl number of the fat 
being 20.46 in the first case and 15.3 in the second. Rosenfelt + 
fed fasted dogs with mutton fat and observed a large deposit 
of this fat in all parts of the body. 

INFLUENCE OF FEEDING on Composition oF Fat.—In addition 
to the more purely physiological experiments just cited, there are 
on record a not inconsiderable number of feeding experiments, 
especially upon swine, in which the feeding appears to have 
sensibly influenced the appearance, firmness, melting-point, or 
composition of the body fat. 

While it is not impossible, however, that in some cases the 
peculiar fats of the food (e.g., the fat of maize or of the oil-meals) 
may have been deposited in the adipose tissue unchanged, it must 
be borne in mind that these experiments were made on mixed rations 
and that undoubtedly there was a considerable production of fat in 
the body from other ingredients of the food. This being the case, 
we are left in doubt as to whether the effect observed is due directly 
to the fat of the food or is to be explained as an effect of the food as 
a whole, or of some unknown ingredients of it, in modifying the 
nature of the metabolism in the fat cells. That such an explana- 
tion is at least possible would seem to be indicated by the well- 
established fact that marked changes of food do modify the 
metabolism in the milk gland sufficiently to materially affect the 
proportion of volatile fatty acids in butter fat. 

A striking example of the possibility of such an effect upon the 
metabolism of the fat cells is afforded by the recent investigations of 
Shutt { into the causes of “soft” pork. On the average of a con- 
siderable number of animals, he finds that the shoulder and loin fat 
of pigs fed exclusively on maize shows a very low melting-point 
and a high iodine absorption number, indicating a large percentage 
of olein, and inclines to attribute this effect to the oil of the maize. 
When, however, he fed skim milk with the maize, he obtained pork 


* Thier. Chem. Ber., 25, 45. t+ Ibid., 25, 44. 
¢ Canada: Dominion Experiment Station, Bull. 38. 
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of good quality, the fat having a melting-point and iodine number 
not widely different from those obtained with the most approved 
rations. While it is possible that part of this effect was due to a 
reduced consumption of maize oil, so that more fat was produced 
from the other ingredients of the food, the conclusion seems justified 
that the principal factor was the influence of the skim milk upon 
the nutrition of the fat cells. This influence may with some degree 
of probability be ascribed to its protein, and it is worthy of notice 
that in Shutt’s experiments the rations which produced the highest 
grade of pork were composed of materials rich in protein. 

Another fact warns us to be cautious in our interpretation of 
the results of this class of feeding experiments. Such experiments 
in most cases involve a comparison of the composition of the fat 
from animals differently fed. Albert * has found that both with 
swine and sheep the composition of the body fat is subject to very 
considerable individual variations as to melting-point, refractive 
index, and iodine number, the differences being, in his experiments, 
greater than the average differences which could be ascribed to the 
feeding. 

Moreover, the fat of the same individual has not the same com- 
position in different parts of the body. This point has recently 
been the subject of an elaborate investigation by Henriques & 
Hansen,} whose results show a higher melting-point and a lower 
iodine number in the inner as compared with the outer layers of 
fat. This difference they ascribe to the difference in the tempera- 
ture of the tissues and support this view by an experiment with 
three pigs. One animal was kept in a stall heated to about 30° C. 
for two months, while the others were exposed to a temperature of 
0° C., one unprotected and the other partially enveloped in a sheep- 
pelt. At the close of the experiment the fat immediately under 
the skin gave the following figures: 


Iodine Solidifying 
Number. Point. 
Kept at 30°-35° C........-.--4- 69.4 24.6° C. 
Kept at 0°, in sheep pelt: 
Part under the pelt........ 67.0 25.4° C. 
Part exposed...... 0 .....05. 69.4 24.1° C. 
Kept at 0°, unprotected........ 72.3 23.3° C. 


* Landw. Jahrb., 28, 961, 986. 
+ Bied. Centr. Blatt. Ag. Ch., 30, 182. 
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Towards the interior of the body the differences became grad- 
ually less. 

It is evident, then, that the sources of possible error in ex- 
periments upon the influence of food on the composition of body 
fat are considerable, and that not only is great care necessary to: 
secure representative samples of fat for examination, but the effect 
of individuality must be eliminated so far as possible by the use 
of a considerable number of animals. When we add to this the 
other fact that the fat production of herbivorous animals is. 
largely at the expense of other nutrients than fat, we shall hardly 
incline to give the results of such investigations much weight as 
regards the question of the functions of food fat. 

QuanTITATIVE RELATIONS.—Some further light upon the point 
under discussion may perhaps be obtained from a consideration of 
the quantitative relations of food fat to fat production shown by 
respiration experiments and which will be considered more fully 
on subsequent pages (compare Chapter V). In scarcely any of these 
experiments has the food fat been deposited quantitatively in 
the tissue. In three out of five experiments by Rubner in which 
fat was given to a previously fasting animal, from 65.82 to 91.89 
per cent. of the fat supplied in excess of the amount metabolized 
during fasting was stored up in the body. Similarly, in the ex- 
periments of Pettenkofer & Voit, in which the fat was added to a 
ration already more than sufficient for maintenance, on the average 
87.86 per cent. of the fat of the food was deposited in the tissues. 

Kellner,* among his extensive respiration experiments upon 
cattle, reports the results of three in which peanut oil was added to a. 
basal ration more than sufficient for maintenance. The amounts 
of fat consumed in excess of the basal ration and the resulting gains. 
by the animals were as follows, the slight variations in the amounts 
of the other nutrients being neglected: 


Gain by Animal. 
Additional Fat Gain of Fat 
Animal. Digested, in Per Cent. of Fat 
f Grams. Protein, | Fat, Digested. 
Grams. Grams. 

D 677 8 239 35.30 

F 542 86 205 37.83 

a 458 44 279 60.91 


* Landw. Vers. Stat., 58, 112, 124, 199, 214. 
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Computations of the proportion of the energy of the added fat 
which was recovered in the total gain of flesh and fat (compare 
Chapter XIII, § 1) showed, according to the method of computa- 
tion employed, a loss of from 31 to 48 per cent. 

The comparatively small losses observed in Rubner’s and in 
Pettenkofer & Voit’s experiments may well be ascribed to a con- 
sumption of energy in the work of digestion (compare Chapter 
XI), but it hardly seems possible to account in this way for 
the large losses observed by Kellner. Apparently the peanut 
oil in these experiments, after its digestion and resorption, must 
have been subjected to extensive molecular changes involving a 
considerable expenditure of potential energy, and if this be true, 
the suggestion of an assimilation by the fat cells and a construction 
of animal fat from the oil is obvious. 

Constancy oF ComposITIon or Fats.—The relatively constant 
and characteristic composition of the fat of the same species of 
animal, notwithstanding differences in the food, has been urged in 
favor of the view that the fat of the animal is a product of the 
protoplasmic activity of the fat cells. “The fat of a man differs 
from the fat of a dog, even if both feed on the same food, fatty or 
otherwise” (M. Foster). The steer produces beef fat and the sheep 
mutton fat on identical rations. Unless, however, we are prepared 
to discredit the experimental results above cited, it would appear 
that this general and approximate uniformity of composition is 
largely due to a general uniformity of food, and that marked changes 
in the nature of the latter may result in altering the former. To this 
must be added, as already insisted upon, the fact that much of the 
fat found in the body, especially in the herbivora, is undoubtedly 
produced in the organism. We may fairly presume that this fat 
will be the characteristic fat of the species. If we may suppose 
further that a considerable share of the food fat is oxidized directly, 
and if we take into consideration the general uniformity of diet of 
our domestic animals and the relatively small total amount of fat 
which it often contains, we have at least a plausible explanation of 
the observed facts and one which does not preclude a direct deposi- 
tion of food fat in the body and a consequent effect upon the com- 
position of the body fat. ° 

The Katabolism of Fat.—The proportion of the food fat which 
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serves to increase the store of fat in the body depends largely upon 
the total food-supply. When the latter is more than sufficient to 
balance the total metabolism of the organism, the excess may give 
rise to a storage of fat, and under these circumstances the food fat 
or a part of it may, as we have seen, contribute to the increase 
of adipose tissue. On the other hand, when the food-supply is in- 
sufficient, not only is its fat in common with its other ingredients 
in effect consumed to support the vital processes, but the fat pre- 
viously stored in the adipose tissue is drawn upon to make up the 
deficiency. Under these circumstances the fat disappears more or 
less rapidly from the fat cells, passing away gradually either into 
the lymphatics or the blood-vessels in some manner not as yet fully 
understood. 

Fat, then, whether derived immediately from the food or drawn 
in the first instance from the adipose tissue of the body, passes into 
the circulation and serves to supply the demands of the body 
for oxidizable material and energy, the final products of its oxida- 
tion being carbon dioxide and water. Of the intermediate steps 
in this katabolic process we are comparatively ignorant, but one 
hypothesis regarding it has acquired so much importance in its 
bearings on the availability of the potential energy of the food as to 
require mention here. 

ForMATION OF DExTROSE FROM Fat.—This hypothesis is, in 
brief, that the first step in the katabolism of fat takes place in the 
liver and consists in its conversion into sugar. In other words, it is 
held that the fat of the food or that drawn from the adipose tissue 
of the body supplies the liver with part of the material for its func- 
tion of sugar production described in the previous section. 

This hypothesis is advocated especially by those physiologists 
who, like Seegen in Vienna and Chauveau and his associates in Paris, 
look upon the carbohydrates, and particularly dextrose, as the im- 
mediate source of the energy exerted in muscular contraction or 
in the various other forms of physiological work. The evidence 
upon which this view is based will be considered in subsequent 
chapters. For the present it suffices to point out that, if we admit 
its truth, then the general metabolism of the body is essentially a 
carbohytlrate metabolism. Whether we consider the case of a 
fasting animal, living upon its store of protein and fat, or that of an 
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animal receiving food, the liver breaks down the proteids and fat 
supplied to the blood either by the food or from the tissues, pro- 
ducing dextrose. This dextrose, like that derived from the carbo- 
hydrates of the food, is then, as indicated in the previous section, 
oxidized in the tissues either directly or with previous conversion 
into glycogen. 

As regards the katabolism of fat, in particular, Nasse * has 
brought forward reasons for believing that the liver is concerned in 
it. Seegen T submitted fat to the action of finely chopped, freshly 
excised liver suspended in defibrinated blood at a temperature of 
35-40° C., in a current of air and observed a considerable formation 
of sugar in five to six hours as compared with a control experiment 
without the fat. He likewise found { in experiments upon dogs 
fed on fat with little or no meat that the blood of the hepatic vein 
was much richer in sugar than that of the portal vein. On the basis 
of the probable amount of blood circulating through the liver, he 
computes that the total amount of sugar thus produced was much 
greater than could have been supplied by the glycogen stored in 
the liver and the amount of proteids metabolized (as measured 
by the urinary nitrogen), and hence concludes that at least the 
difference was produced from fat. As was pointed out in the 
preceding section, however, many physiologists regard the large 
differences between the dextrose content of the portal and the 
hepatic blood observed by Seegen as being in large part the result of 
the necessary operation and thus abnormal, and the production of 
glycogen or dextrose from fat is not regarded as proven by the 
majority of physiologists.§ Thus Girard || and Panormow {| found 
the post-mortem formation of sugar in the liver to be strictly pro- 
portional to the disappearance of glycogen, and similar results 
were obtained by Cavazzani and Butte.** 

Kaufmann,tt+ who has developed this hypothesis in considerable 


* y. Noorden, Pathologie des Stoffwechsels, p. 85. 
+ Die Zuckerbildung im Thierkérper, p. 151. 

t Ibid., p. 171. 

§ Cf. Neumeister, Physiologische Chemie, p. 368. 
| Arch. ges. Physiol., 41, 294. 

{ Thier. Chem. Ber., 17, 304. 

** Ibid., 24, 391 and 394. 

+t Archives de Physiol., 1896, p. 331. 
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detail, represents the two supposed stages in the katabolism of fat 
by the two following equations, proposed by Chauveau:* 
First Stage: 2(C,,H,,)O,) + 670, = 16(C,H,,0,) + 18CO,+ 14H,0. 
Second Stage: 16(C,H,,0,) +960,=96CO,+ 96H,0. 

Even, however, if we admit the formation of dextrose from fat 
in the body, it may fairly be doubted whether the process is as 
simple as these equations, even if regarded as simply schematic, 
would imply. 


§ 3. Proteid Metabolism. 
ANABOLISM. 


Digestive Cleavage.—The digestion of the proteids is essen- 
tially a process of cleavage and hydration under the influence of 
certain enzyms. By this process the complex proteid molecules 
are partially broken up into simpler ones. By the action of pepsin 
in acid solution we obtain albumoses and peptones, while the 
trypsin of the pancreatic juice, at least outside the body, carries 
the cleavage still further, producing crystalline nitrogenous bodies of 
comparatively simple constitution. Opinions are still more or less 
divided as to how far these processes of cleavage and hydration are 
carried in the actual process of digestion, where the products of the 
action are constantly being resorbed, but there are not wanting in- 
dications that it is both less extensive and less rapid than in arti- 
ficial digestion. It likewise seems to have been demonstrated that 
some soluble proteids are capable of direct resorption without 
change, while others are not and some, notably casein, are promptly 
coagulated by the rennet ferment, apparently expressly in order 
that they may be subjected to the action of the digestive ferments. 
In a general way, the statement appears to be justified that the 
larger share of the proteid material of the food is resorbed as 
albumoses and peptones. 

Purposr OF THE CLEAVAGE.—The fact just mentioned that, 
on the one hand, some soluble proteids appear capable of direct re- 
sorption, while, on the other hand, some, like casein, are at once 
rendered insoluble as the first step in digestion, plainly necessitates 
a material modification of the old view that the object of the cleav- 

* La Vie et l’Energie chez l'Animale, 
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age and hydration of the proteids in digestion is to render them 
soluble. Undoubtedly this is an important function of the digestive 
fluids, but the fundamental object lies deeper and is found in the 
constitution of the proteids themselves. 

Nature of the Proteids——While we are still very far removed 
from any adequate knowledge of the molecular structure of the 
proteids, a study of the action upon them of various hydrolytic 
agents, and particularly of the proteolytic enzyms of the digestive 
fluids, has shown that they undergo cleavage along certain definite 
lines, giving rise to two series of products known as the hemi- and 
the anti-series. The primary products are the proteoses, or albu- 
moses (hemi and anti). By further action of the ferment these 
give rise to the secondary or deutero-proteoses, and these in turn 
to peptones, while the peptones of the hemi-series, by the further 
action of trypsin, are broken up, as noted, into simpler bodies such 
as aspartic acid, glutaminic acid, and notably tyrosin and leucin. 
The two latter bodies belong to the aromatic series and contain the 
phenyl radicle, which is thus shown to be present in the bodies of 
the hemi group, while it is absent from the anti group. Without 
pursuing the subject further, enough has been said to show that 
the general result of the digestive proteolysis is to break up the pro- 
teid molecule into a considerable number of unlike fragments.* 

Differences in Proteids.—Turning now to another phase of the 
subject, it is a familiar fact that the numerous proteids which have 
been studied differ quite markedly from each other in properties 
and in composition. To instance but a single characteristic differ- 
ence, the investigations of Osborne and his associates at the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural Experiment Station have shown in detail what 
was to a certain extent known before, viz., that the nitrogen con- 
tent of the vegetable proteids is notably higher than that of the 
animal proteids. We can only interpret these differences in com- 
position and properties as the results of differences in molecular 
structure. We may fairly suppose that these differences in struc- 
ture are brought about, in part at least, by differences in the relative 
proportions in the proteid molecule of the several molecular group- 
ings whose presence is indicated to us by the results of proteolysis. 


*For a full treatment of the subject, compare Chittenden, Digestive Pro- 
teolysis, 1894. 
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Food Proteids and Body Proteids——What is especially to be 
noted in this connection is that the food proteids are not identical 
with the body proteids. This is especially true of the vegetable 
proteids in the food of the herbivora, and of the casein of milk, but is 
measurably true in all cases. A simple resorption of unaltered 
protein, therefore, would not serve the purposes of the organism. 
The food proteids must be changed to body proteids. This means, 
however, that the proportions of those molecular groupings which 
have just been spoken of must be changed—that is, the molecules 
of the food proteid must be so far broken down into their constituent 
molecular groupings as to permit of a rearrangement and repropor- 
tioning of the latter into molecules of body proteid. 

Such a partial breaking down of proteid material takes place in 
digestion, and indeed, as has been indicated above, it is the study of 
digestive proteolysis which has given us our general conception of 
the structure of the proteid molecule. The products of proteid 
digestion, then, as they are presented to the resorbent organs of the 
digestive tract, are no longer proteids, but the constituent molecular 
groupings out of which body proteids may be built up. 

Rebuilding of Proteids.—But while the proteids of the food are 
resorbed in the form of cleavage products, apparently largely as pep- 
tones, no trace of these bodies is found in the blood or in the lymph, 
nor even in the walls of the digestive canal. Still further, peptones 
when injected into the blood are treated by the organism as foreign 
substances and excreted as rapidly as possible, while if added in any 
considerable amount they act as poisons. The reconstruction of 
the proteid molecule from the fragments produced by the digestive 
process has been thought to take place in the epithelial cells of the 
intestines, the first product being probably serum albumen, so that 
we may say that the first step in proteid metabolism is anabolic. 

Recently, however, Okunew, working in Danilewsky’s labora- 
_ tory, has announced the discovery that the enzym of rennet (chy- 
mosin) has the power of synthesizing peptones to proteids, and 
Sawjalow * has published further studies on the same subject. 
The latter investigator finds the product to be a gelatinizing pro- 
teid which is identical whatever the original source of the peptones 
and which he calls plastein. He considers that this plastein is 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 85, 171. 
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formed in the digestive canal and is the form in which the proteids 
of the food are resorbed, and points out that this hypothesis accounts 
for the hitherto puzzling fact of the occurrence of the milk-curdling 
ferment in animals, such as birds, fishes, and amphibia, which never 
consume milk. In further support of this view, Winogradow * 
finds the formation of chymosin in the stomach to be most active 
at the height of the digestive process, when peptones are being 
formed most freely. 

The proteid or proteids first formed from the albumoses and 
peptones, whether in the epithelial cells or by the action of 
chymosin, is subject to still further changes in other portions of the 
body, inasmuch as all the various nitrogenous tissues of the body 
are formed from it. Some of these changes may be slight, but: 
others, as, e.g., the formation of the collagens, must be profound,,. 
while the formation of the compound proteids like hemoglobin,. 
mucin, the nucleins, etc., is clearly synthetic and anabolic. As: 
to where and how these changes and syntheses take place, we are 
largely ignorant. We simply know the general fact that the food 
proteids are first partially broken down in the process of digestion 
and then that the fragments are built up again into body proteids; 
first, probably, into some single form and later into still more com- 
plex bodies in the various tissues. J 


KATABOLISM. 


Final Products.—The anabolic processes which have just beer 
indicated might be characterized in general terms as a preparation 
of the food proteids for their diverse functions in the body. In the 
performance of those functions they, like all the organic ingredients 
of the body, undergo katabolic changes, liberating the energy which 
was originally contained in them or which may have been tem- 
porarily added in the preliminary anabolic changes. We have 
every reason to believe that the katabolism of proteids is a gradual 
process, passing through many intermediate stages, but we have 
very little actual knowledge of the steps which intervene between 
the proteids and bodies which are either excretory products 
themselves or closely related to them. Such information as has 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 87, 170. 
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thus far been acquired upon this subject has resulted chiefly from 
attempts to trace back the excretory products to their antecedents. 

The products of the complete breaking down and oxidation of 
proteids in the body are carbon dioxide and water, excreted through 
the lungs, skin, and kidneys, and urea and a number of other com- 
paratively simple crystalline nitrogenous compounds found in the 
urine. To these are to be added the nitrogenous metabolic prod- 
ucts of the feces, the sulphuric and phosphoric acids resulting from 
the oxidation of the sulphur of the proteids and the phosphorus of 
the nucleo-proteids, and the relatively minute amounts of nitroge- 
nous matter found in the perspiration. 

EXcRETION OF FREE Nirrocgen.—The question whether any 
portion of the nitrogen of the proteids is excreted as free gaseous 
nitrogen is one which has been the subject of no little investigation 
and controversy in the past, the especial champions being, on the 
affirmative, Seegen in Vienna and, on the negative, Voit in Munich. 
It would lead us too far aside from our present purpose, however, to 
attempt even to outline the evidence, and it must suffice to say that 
the great majority of physiologists regard it as established that there 
is no excretion of gaseous nitrogen as a result of the katabolism of 
proteids, but that all the proteid nitrogen is excreted in the urine 
and feces with the exception of small amounts in the perspiration. 
In accordance with this view, we shall assume in subsequent pages 
that the urinary nitrogen (together with, strictly speaking, the 
metabolic nitrogen of the feces and perspiration) furnishes a meas- 
ure of the total proteid katabolism of the body. 


A brief consideration of some of the principal nitrogenous 
products of proteid katabolism will serve to indicate some of the 
main features of the process, so far as they have been made out. 

Urea.—Urea, or dicarbamid, CON,H,, is the chief nitrogenous 
product of proteid metabolism in the carnivora and omnivora. In 
the urine of man, e.g., from 82 to 86 per cent. of the nitrogen is in 
the form of urea.* 

Antecedents of Urea.—A vast amount of study has been expended 
upon this question without as yet leading to any general unanimity 
of views. It appears, however, to be fairly well made out that at 


*v. Noorden, Pathologie des Stoffwechsels, p. 45. 
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least a considerable part if not all of the urea is formed in the liver, 
and that its immediate antecedent is ammonium carbonate, to 
which it is closely related chemically. This theory of Schmiede- 
berg’s is supported by the facts: 

ist. That ammonium salts, and also the amid radicle NH, in 
the amido acids ofthe fatty series, when administered in the food 
are converted into urea. 

2d. That ammonium carbonate or formiate injected into the 
portal vein is converted in the liver into urea which appears in the 
blood of the hepatic vein. 

3d. That the administration of inorganic acids to the dog and to 
man results in the excretion of ammonium salts in the urine, it 
being supposed that the acid displaces the weaker carbonic acid 
and that the resulting ammonium salt is incapable of conversion 
into urea in the liver. 

4th. Severe disease of the liver has been observed to result in 
a decreased production of urea and an excretion of ammonium salts 
in the urine. 

Later investigations by Minkowski * and others have followed 
the process of the formation of urea one step further back and ren- 
dered it highly probable that the ammonium salts out of which urea 
is formed reach the liver in the form of ammonium lactate. It has 
been shown that sarcolactic acid is one of the products of the meta- 
bolism of the muscles. It would appear that this acid unites with 
the ammonium radicle derived from the proteids to form ammonium 
lactate, and that the latter on reaching the liver is first oxidized to 
the carbonate, which is then converted into urea. If, by disease 
or surgical interference, this action of the liver is prevented, ammo- 
nium lactate appears in the urine, and the same effect may even be 
produced by excessive stimulation of the proteid metabolism, so 
that the production of ammonium lactate exceeds the capacity of 
the liver to convert it. 

Uric Acip.—Uric acid is contained in small amounts in the 
urine of mammals. With birds it constitutes the chief nitrogenous 
product of the proteid metabolism. Of its antecedents in the 
organism scarcely anything is known. One theory regards it as a 
specific product of the metabolism of the nucleins, but this cannot 


*Cf. Neumeister, Physiologische Chemie, pp. 313-318. 
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be regarded as established, and appears difficuit to reconcile with its 
relation to the proteid metabolism of birds. Others regard it as an 
intermediate product in the production of urea, a small portion of 
which escapes further oxidation by being excreted by the kidneys. 

Hippuric Acip.—This substance is a normal ingredient of the 
urine of mammals, but in that of man and the carnivora is found in 
but very small amounts. In the urine of herbivora, on the other 
hand, it occurs abundantly. 

Light was thrown upon its origin by the well-known discovery 
by Wéhler, in 1824, that it is also found in large amount in the urine 
of man or of carnivora after the administration of benzoic acid. 
Chemically, hippuric acid is benzamido-acetic acid, or benzoyl 
glycocol. When the food contains benzoic acid the latter unites 
with glycocol resulting from the metabolism of the proteids and 
forms hippuric acid, while otherwise the glycocol would be further 
oxidized to simpler nitrogenous products. The synthesis of hip- 
puric acid has been shown to occur only in the kidneys in the dog, 
but in the case of the rabbit and frog they appear to share this 
capacity with other organs. 

In this action of benzoic acid we have the most familiar demon- 
stration of the formation of metabolic products intermediate be- 
tween the proteids and the comparatively simple nitrogenous sub- 
stances found in the urine. Glycocol has never been detected in the 
body, obviously because as fast as it is formed it is again decom- 
posed. Benzoic acid reveals its presence by seizing upon it and 
converting it into a compound which is incapable of further oxida- 
tion, and is therefore excreted. Other less familiar examples of 
the same fact might be cited did space permit. 

The normal presence of smal] quantities of hippuric acid in the 
urine, even when no benzoic acid is contained in the food, arises 
from the fact that the putrefaction of the proteids in the intestines 
yields aromatic compounds, containing the benzoyl radicle, which 
are resorbed and combine with glycocol to form hippuric acid. 
The origin of the large quantities of hippuric acid ordinarily ex- 
creted by herbivora, however, or rather of its benzoyl radicle, 
is still more or less of a puzzle, notwithstanding the consider- 
able amount of investigation which has been devoted to its 
study. The most natural supposition would be that the food of 
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these animals contains substances of the aromatic series capable 
of yielding benzoic acid or its equivalent in the body, but in none 
of the feeding-stuffs known to be efficient in causing an excretion 
of hippuric acid have such compounds been discovered in quantity 
even remotely sufficient to account for the hippuric acid produced. 

On the other hand, the hypothesis that the benzoyl radicle of 
the hippuric acid is derived to any large extent from the proteids 
of the food appears to be decisively negatived by several facts: 
First, the quantity of proteids in the ordinary rations of herbivora 
is relatively small, and even if it all underwent putrefaction the 
amount of aromatic products which could be formed, on any reason- 
able estimate, would account for only a small fraction of the hip- 
puric acid actually found.* Second, in several instances it has 
been observed that variations in the extent of the putrefactive 
processes in the intestines, as measured by the amount of con- 
jugated sulphuric acid in the urine (compare p. 46), bore no rela- 
tion to the variations in the production of hippuric acid. Third, 
the addition of pure proteids or of foods very rich in proteids to a 
ration does not increase the production of hippuric acid, and in at 
least one case | was found to diminish it and even stop it alto- 
gether. 

Apparently we must regard the non-nitrogerious ingredients of 
feeding-stuffs as the chief source of hippuric acid formation, but be- 
yond this our knowledge is rather vague. It is well established 
that the coarse fodders are the chief producers of hippuric acid, 
while the concentrated feeding-stuffs give rise to little or none, and 
may even reduce the amount previously produced on coarse fodder, 
as may also starch. Among the coarse fodders, the graminez give 
rise to a markedly greater production of hippuric acid than the 
leguminose. This effect of the coarse fodders naturally led to the 
suspicion that the crude fiber contained in them in large amounts 
might be the source of the hippuric acid, and in fact numerous 
experiments seem to show that some relation exists between the 
two, although the results of various investigators are far from con- 
cordant. 

Finally, the investigations of Goetze & Pfeiffer, { and of 

* Compare Salkowski, Zeit. physiol. Chem., 9, 234. 


+ Henneberg and Pfeiffer, Jour. f. Landw., 38, 239. 
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Pfeiffer & Eber,* have shown with a high degree of probability 
that the pentose carbohydrates of the feed have some connection 
with the production of hippuric acid. The former investigators 
observed a marked increase in the production of hippuric acid by 
a sheep after the administration of cherry gum (impure araban) and 
of arabinose, and the latter obtained the same effect, although in a 
less marked degree, by feeding cherry gum to a horse. They also 
call attention to the differences in the behavior of the pentose carbo- 
hydrates in the organism of the herbivora and in that of man and 
the carnivora, but do not attempt to give a final solution of the 
problem of the origin of the hippuric acid in the former case, while 
they freely admit that it is difficult, if not impossible, to explain 
some of the facts already on record on the hypothesis that the pen- 
toses are the chief source of hippuric acid. 

CREATIN AND CREATININ.—Among other nitrogenous constit- 

uents of the urine of man and the carnivora may be mentioned 
creatinin. This body is the anhydride of creatin, and the two 
together constitute the principal part of the so-called flesh bases 
which are contained in considerable quantity in muscular tissue. 
When meat is consumed, its creatin is converted into creatinin and 
excreted quantitatively in the urine, the creatinin content of which 
may be thus considerably increased. As to the physiological signifi- 
cance of the creatin of muscular tissue opinions are divided, but 
good authorities are inclined to regard it as an intermediate 
product of the metabolism of the proteids which is ultimately con- 
verted into urea, and to urge that the fate of creatin taken into the 
stomach is not necessarily the same as that of the creatin produced 
in the muscles. 
_ Aromatic Compounps.—Besides the benzol radicle of hippuric 
acid, small amounts of other aromatic compounds are also found in 
the urine. These bodies, belonging chiefly to the phenol and indol 
groups, owe their origin exclusively to the putrefactive processes 
already mentioned as taking place in the intestines, and are found in 
the urine almost entirely in combination with sulphuric acid as the 
so-called conjugated sulphuric acids, so that the amount of the 
latter is employed as a measure of the extent of these putrefactive 
processes. 


* Landw. Vers. Stat., 49, 97. 
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Merasotic Propucts in Freces.—As already stated in Chapter 
I, the feces contain, in addition to undigested residues of the food, 
certain materials derived from the body of the animal. This fact 
was early recognized as true of both carnivora* and herbivora.t 
Of more recent investigations may be noted especially those of 
Miller, { Rieder,§ and Tsuboi || on carnivora, those of Prausnitz§ and 
his associates on man, and those of Kellner,** Stutzer,}t Pfeiffer, {t 
and Jordan §§ on herbivora. 

These “metabolic products” appear to consist of unresorbed 
or altered residues of the digestive fluids and of mucus and other 
materials excreted or otherwise thrown off by the walls of the intes- 
tines. Their production goes on even when the digestive tract is 
void of food, producing the so-called fasting feces which constitute 
a true excretory product. The consumption of highly digestible 
food—e.g., lean meat—does not seem to materially increase their 
amount, but when food containing indigestible matter is eaten it is 
believed that they increase in quantity. 

It is presumed that these substances are largely nitrogenous in 
character, and it is known at any rate that not inconsiderable 
amounts of nitrogen may leave the body by this channel. In other 
words, these nitrogenous substances, derived from the proteids 
of the body, instead of undergoing complete conversion into the 
ordinary crystalline products have their katabolism interrupted 
as it were at an intermediate stage. 

Many attempts have been made to determine the amount of 
these metabolic products, or of their nitrogen, in the feces, but 
without much success, and it may fairly be said that at present 
we have no method which can be depended upon to distinguish 
sharply between the nitrogen of undigested-food residues and that 
of metabolic products. 


* Bischoff and Voit, Die Ernahrung des Fleischfressers, p. 291. 

+ Henneberg, Beitriige, etc., 1864, p. 7. 

tZeit. f. Biol., 20, 327. 

§ Ibid., 20, 378. 

|| Zbid., 35, 68. 

q Ibid., 35, 287; 39, 277; 42, 377. 

** Landw. Vers. Stat., 24, 434; Bied. Centralbl., 9, 763. 

++ Zeit. physiol. Chem., 9, 211. 

tt Jour. f. Landw., 31, 221; 33, 149; Zeit. physiol. Chem., 10, 561. 
§§ Maine Expt. Station Rep., 1888, p. 196. 
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NITROGEN IN PERsPiIRATION.—The perspiration of such animals 
as secrete this fluid must be regarded as one of the minor channels by 
which nitrogen is excreted. In human perspiration there have been 
found, in addition to small amounts of proteids, urea, uric acid, 
creatinin, and other nitrogenous products of the proteid meta- 
bolism. In a recent investigation, Camerer * found about 34 per 
cent. of the total nitrogen of human perspiration to be in the form 
of urea, about 7.5 per cent. existed as ammonium salts, and the 
remainder in undetermined forms, including uric acid and traces 
of albumen. 

The total quantity of nitrogen excreted in the insensible perspi- 
ration appears to be insignificant. Atwater & Benedict + found 
it to amount to 0.048 gram per day for an adult man in a state 
of rest. Rubner & Heubner { obtained from the clothing of an 
infant 2.83 mers. of ammonia and 0.0205 mgr. of urea per day 
and estimated the total nitrogen of the perspiration at 39 mgrs. 

When the secretion of sweat is stimulated by work or a high 
external temperature the amount of nitrogen excreted may be con- 
siderably increased as compared with a state of rest, although its 
absolute amount is still small. Atwater & Benedict,§ in a work ex- 
periment, observed an excretion of 0.220 gram of nitrogen per day 
in the perspiration of man. 

The Non-nitrogenous Residue of the Proteids.—The various 
nitrogenous products found in the urine and other excreta, the most 
important of which have been noticed above, are believed to con- 
tain all the nitrogen of the metabolized proteids. This does not 
imply, however, that a quantity of proteids equivalent to this nitro- 
gen, or even to that of the urine, has been completely oxidized to the 
final products of metabolism, viz., carbon dioxide, water, and urea 
and its congeners. 

A comparison of the ultimate composition of the proteids with 
that of the nitrogenous products of their metabolism reveals the 
fact that an amount of the latter sufficient to account for all the 
nitrogen of the proteids contain but a relatively small part of their 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Taking urea as the chief and 

*Zeit. f. Biol., 41, 271. 
+U. 8S. Dept. Agr., Office of Expt. Stations, Bull. 69, 73. 


{ Zeit. f. Biol., 36, 34. 
§ Loe. cit., p. 53. 
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typical metabolic product, and using average figures for the com- 
position of animal proteids, we have, omitting the sulphur of the 
proteids, the following: 


Proteids. Urea. Residue. 
Carbon.............. 53.0 6.86 46.14 
Hydrogen ............ 7.0 2.29 4.71 
Oxygen ........ .... 24,0 9.14 14.86 
Nitrogen ............ 16.0 16.00 

100.0 34.29 65.71 


After abstracting the elements of urea, we have left considerably 
‘over half the hydrogen and oxygen of the proteid and the larger 
part of its carbon. A substantially similar result is reached in case 
of the other nitrogenous metabolic products. The splitting off of 
these products from the proteids leaves a non-nitrogenous residue. 

FatrE oF THE Non-niTRoGENoUsS ReEsipuE.—The foregoing 
statements and comparison must not be understood to mean that 
the proteids split up in the body into two parts, viz., urea, etc., on 
the one hand, and an unknown non-nitrogenous substance or sub- 
stances on the other. As we have already seen, the processes of 
proteid metabolism are far more complicated than such a simple 
cleavage. Neither are we to assume that any substance or group 
of substances corresponding in composition to the “residue” of the 
above .computation exists. The figures mean simply that while 
the nitrogenous bodies of the urine contain all the nitrogen of the 
proteids they do not account for all of the other elements, but that 
part of the latter must be sought elsewhere. 

Ultimately, of course, the elements of this non-nitrogenous 
residue are converted into carbon dioxide and water. The conver- 
sion into these final products, however, is necessarily a process of 
oxidation, presumably yielding energy to the organism. It is a 
matter of some interest, then, to trace the steps of the transforma- 
tion so far as this is at present possible. 

Formation of Sugar.—In discussing the functions of the liver in 
8 1 of this chapter, we have seen reason to believe that this organ 
continues to produce sugar when the diet consists largely or exclu- 
sively of proteids. In this case we are forced to the conclusion that 
this sugar is manufactured from the elements of the non-nitrogenous 


residue. 
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This conclusion, based on what appears to be the normal func- 
tion of the liver, is further strengthened by a large number of ex- 
periments and observations upon the metabolism in diabetes. 
This disease, whether arising spontaneously or provoked artificially, . 
is characterized by the presence of large amounts of sugar in the 
urine. It has been shown that this production of sugar continues 
when all carbohydrates are withdrawn from the diet, and further- 
more, that the amount of sugar excreted bears a quite constant. 
relation to the amount of proteids metabolized, thus clearly in- 
dicating the latter as the source of the sugar. It is true that the 
formation of sugar from proteids is denied by some physiologists,* 
but by the majority it seems to be accepted as a well-established 
fact that sugar is one of the intermediate products of proteid 
metabolism. 

Of the steps of the process, as well as of its quantitative rela- 
tions, we are ignorant. In effect, it is a process of oxidation and 
hydration, since a residue of the composition computed above 
would require the addition of both hydrogen and oxygen to con- 
vert it into sugar, but that it is as simple a process as this state- 
ment would make it appear, or that the conversion is a quantitative 
one, may well be doubted. 

In conclusion it may be stated that while recent investigations 
have shown the presence of a carbohydrate radicle in numerous 
(although by no means all) proteids, it does not appear that this 
fact stands in any direct relation to the physiological production of 
sugar from these substances. In the first place, the carbohydrate 
radicle constitutes a much smaller proportion of these proteids than 
corresponds to the amount of sugar which they are apparently 
capable of yielding in the body, and in the second place it appears 
to be a well-established (although not undisputed) fact that the 
organism can produce sugar from proteids which do not contain 
the carbohydrate radicle. 

Formation of Fat.—Whether fat is formed from the elements 
of proteids in the animal body is at present a subject of controversy, 
but this question will be more profitably considered in a subsequent 
chapter. It is sufficient to remark here that while much of the 
earlier evidence bearing upon this point has been shown to be 


*Cf. Schéndorf, Arch. ges. Physiol., 82, 60. 
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inconclusive, the formation of fat from proteids has not yet been 
disproved and has weighty direct evidence in its favor, while the 
facts that sugar may be formed from proteids, and that carbohy- 
drates are certainly a source of fat to the animal organism are 
strong additional arguments in favor of its possibility. 

Schematic Equations —Chauveau and his associates * whose 
views regarding the functions of the carbohydrates in the body 
have already been mentioned, regard the katabolism of the proteids 
as taking place in three stages. The first consists of the splitting 
off of urea with production of carbon dioxide, water, and fat, accord- 
ing to the equation: 


A(CrpHy12N 10228) oe 1390, 
(Stearin) : 
= 2(C7Hy 1404) + 36CON,H, + 138CO, + 42H,0 +28, 


The resulting fat is then, according to Chauveau, further oxi- 
dized in the liver, yielding dextrose, in accordance with the equation 
already given on p. 38, viz., 


2Cq¢H 109+ 670, = 16C,H,.0, + 18CO, + 14,0, 


and the dextrose is finally oxidized to carbon dioxide and water. 

Another equation representing the katabolism of proteids is that 
proposed by Gautier, which regards the first step in the process as a 
combined hydration and cleavage with the production of urea, fat, 
dextrose, and carbon dioxide, as follows: 


2(Cy.H12N 10225) ake 28H,0 


(Tripalmitin) 
=18CON,H,+2 


C5,H gO, + C gH 120.4 18CO,+8,. 

It may be assumed that these authors regard the above equa- 
tions simply as schematic representations of the general course of 
proteid metabolism and do not intend to imply that there are no 
intermediate stages in the process. Interpreting them in this 
sense, we have good reasons for believing that the facts which they 
represent are qualitatively true. A chemical equation, however, 
expresses not merely qualitative but quantitative results. If the 
above equations have any significance beyond that of the mere 
verbal statement that fat and sugar are products of proteid meta- 


*(Cf, Kaufmann, Archives de Physiol., 1896, p. 341. 
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bolism, they mean that from 100 grams of proteids there is pro- 
duced, according to the first scheme, 27.61 grams of ‘fat, and that 
from this, by the addition of oxygen, 44.67 grams of sugar are 
formed. Some of the evidence by which these equations are sup- 
ported will be considered in another connection, but may be antici- 
pated here in the statement that, in the judgment of the writer, it 
is far from sufficient to establish them as quantitative statements. 


THE NON-PROTEIDS. 


Under this comprehensive but somewhat vague term have been 
grouped all those numerous nitrogenous constituents of the food 
which are not proteid in their nature, the name being a contraction 
of non-proteid nitrogenous substances. It includes the extractives 
of meat, and in vegetable foods several groups of substances, of 
which, however, the amides and amido-acids are most abundant. 
Various substances of this class are produced by the splitting up of 
the reserve proteids in the germination of seeds and apparently 
also to some extent in the translocation of proteids in the growing 
plant, while some at least of them appear to be produced syntheti- 
cally from inorganic materials and to be the forerunners of pro- 
teids. In young plants a considerable proportion of the so-called 
crude protein (N X 6.25) often consists of these non-proteids, and 
considerable interest, therefore, attaches to their transformations 
in the body. 

AMIDES OXIDIZED IN THE Bopy.—It has been shown by numer- 
ous investigators that various amides and amido-acids when added 
to the food are oxidized, giving rise to a production of urea. 
Shultzen & Nencki* found that glycocol, leucin, and tyrosin were 
thus oxidized, while acetamid apparently was not. So far as 
glycocol is concerned, this result is what would have been expected, 
since, as we have seen (p. 44), this body appears to be normally 
formed in the body as an intermediate product of proteid meta- 
bolism. Similar results were obtained by v. Knieriem + from 
trials with asparagin, aspartic acid, glycocol, and leucin. Munk t 
likewise found that the ingestion of asparagin increased the pro- 


* Zeit. f. Biol. 8, 124. 
+ Ibid., 10,277; , 36. 
$ Virchow’s Archiv. f. path. Anat., 94, 441, 
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duction of urea in the dog, all the nitrogen of the asparagin together 
with an excess over that previously found in the urine being ex- 
creted. The sulphur in the urine also increased. Hagemann * 
has more recently fully confirmed this result. Salkowski + found 
that glycocol, sarkosin, and alanin were oxidized to urea and caused 
no gain of proteids. Apparently, then, this class of bodies, like 
ammonia, furnish material out of which the organism can con- 
struct urea. 

Can Amipes REepLace Prorerps?—Since the amides yield the 
same end products of metabolism as the proteids, it is natural to 
inquire whether they can perform any of the functions of those 
substances. 

Amides not Synthesized to Proteids—We have already seen that 
the albumoses and peptones resulting from the cleavage of the 
proteids during digestion are built up again into proteids in the 
process of resorption. The amides commonly found in vegetable 
feeding-stuffs are likewise simpler cleavage products of the proteids, 
and some of them are also formed in digestion by the proteolytic 
action of trypsin. Can proteids be regenerated from these simpler 
cleavage products? 

If this is the case, then it should be possible, under suitable con- 
ditions, to cause a gain of proteids, or at least to maintain the 
stock of proteids in the tissues, on a food free from proteids but 
containing amides. Up to the present time, however, all attempts 
of this sort have failed. With the most abundant supply of non- 
nitrogenous nutrients and ash, the animals perished when supplied 
with amides (asparagin) but not with proteids.{| What has thus 
been found to be true of asparagin we may regard as probably true 
of other amides and say that there is no evidence that the animal 
body can build proteids from amides. 

Partial Replacement of Proteids—But even if the amides can- 
not serve as a source of proteids to the animal, it seems not impos- 
sible that they may by their oxidation perform a part of the func- 
tions of the proteids, thus protecting a portion of the latter from 
oxidation and rendering it available for tissue production. 


*Landw. Jahrb., 20, 264. 
+ Zeit. physiol. Chem., 4, 55. 
{Compare Politis, Zeit. f. Biol., 28, 492, and Gabriel, b., 29, 115. 
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The earliest investigations upon this point are those of Weiske * 
and his associates upon the nutritive value of asparagin. The 
experiments were made upon rabbits, hens, geese, sheep, and goats, 
and in the case of the two latter species included experiments on 
milk production. While the experiments are open to criticism in 
some respects, as a whole they seemed to show that asparagin, 
especially when added to a ration poor in proteids, caused a gain of 
proteids by the body. Weiske accordingly concluded that aspara- 
gin, while not capable of conversion into proteids, was capable of 
partially performing their functions and thus acting indirectly as a 
source of proteids, and this view has been somewhat generally 
accepted. Subsequent experiments by Bahlmann,t Schrodt,{ 
Potthast,§ Meyer,|| and Chomsky § upon milch-cows, rabbits, and 
sheep gave results which tended to confirm Weiske’s conclusions. 

Not all of Weiske’s experiments, however, gave positive results 
in favor of asparagin, and experiments upon carnivorous and omniv- 
orous animals have failed to show any such effect. In addition 
to the experiments of Politis and of Gabriel, referred to above, 
Mauthner,** Munk,{t+ and Hagemann {f have failed to observe any 
gain of proteids by the body as a result of the ingestion of asparagin, 
but found simply an increase in the apparent proteid metabolism 
as measured by the urinary nitrogen. 

Influence on Digestion—It can hardly be assumed that the 
actual processes of metabolism in the body tissues are fundamen- 
tally different in different species of mammals, and investigators 
have therefore been led to seek an explanation of the striking differ- 
ence in the effects of asparagin on herbivora and carnivora in the 
differences in the digestive processes of the two classes of animals. 

Digestion in herbivora is a relatively slow process and, as pointed 
out in Chapter I, is accompanied by extensive fermentations par- 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 15, 261° 17, 415; 30, 254. 

+ Reported by Zuntz, Arch. f. (Anat. u.) Physiol., 1882, 424, 
tJahresb, Agr. Chem., 26, 426. 

§ Arch. ges. Physiol., 32, 288. 

|| Cf. Kellner, Zeit. f. Biol., 39, 324. 

{| Ber. physiol. Lab. Landw. Inst. Halle, 1898, Heft 13, p- 1. 
** Zeit. f. Biol., 28, 507. 

tt Virchow’s Arch. f. path. Anat., 94, 441. 

t{Landw. Jahrb., 20, 264. 
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ticularly of the carbohydrates of the food, as is shown by the large 
amounts of gaseous hydrocarbons produced by these animals. In 
carnivora, on the contrary, digestion is relatively rapid and the 
dog, as a representative of this class, excretes, according to Voit & 
Pettenkofer,* but traces of hydrocarbons, and according to Tap- 
peiner,T none. 

Zuntz { has therefore suggested that soluble amides introduced 
into the digestive canal of herbivora may be used as nitrogenous 
food by the micro-organisms there present in preference to the less 
soluble proteids, so that the latter are to a certain extent protected, 
and that it is even possible that the amides are synthesized to 
proteids by the organisms. Hagemann § has added the suggestion 
that the proteids possibly thus formed may be digested in another 
part of the alimentary canal and thus actually increase the pro- 
teid supply of the body. 

If this explanation is correct, we should expect the effect of 
asparagin to be more marked when the proportion of proteids in 
the food is small, and precisely this appears to be the case. In 
Weiske’s first experiments, which gave the most decided results, 
the nutritive ratio of the ration without asparagin was 1:19-20, 
while a later experiment with a nutritive ratio of 1:9.4 showed no 
effect of the asparagin upon the gain of protein. Chomsky’s results, 
too, were obtained with rations poor in protein and rich in carbo- 
hydrates. 

Later experiments on lambs by Kellner || have fully confirmed 
this anticipation. In his first experiment two yearling lambs were 
fed with a mixture of hay, starch, and cane-sugar, having a nutri- 
tive ratio of 1:28, until nitrogen equilibrium was reached, when 
fifty grams of the starch was replaced by asparagin. The result 
was a gain of protein by both animals as compared with a loss in 
the first period. In the third experiment asparagin was substi- 
tuted for starch in a ration having a nutritive ratio of 1:7.9, and 
caused with one animal a slight gain and with the other a slight 
loss of protein. In the fourth experiment it was added to a ration 

* Zeit. f. Biol., 7, 433; 9, 2 and 438. 
+ Ibid., 19, 318. 
{ Arch. ges. Physiol., 49, 483. 


§ Landw. Jahrb., 20, 264. 
|| Zeit. f. Biol., 39, 313. 
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having a nutritive ratio of 1:7.7, and caused neither a gain nor 
a loss of any consequente. 

Particular interest attaches to Kellner’s second experiment in 
which ammonium acetate was added to a ration poor in protein 
(1:19), followed in a third period by a quantity of asparagin con— 
taining the same amount of nitrogen. The average amounts of 
protein (N X 6.25) gained per day and head by the two lambs 
were as follows: 


Basal ration............  ....+-..., 4,12 grms. 
“+ ammonium acetate...... 15.56 “ 
cs “+ asparagin.......... ... 15.69 “ 


Although it is impossible to suppose that the ammonium acetate 
is capable of performing any of the functions of proteids in the 
body, it nevertheless caused as great a gain of protein by the body 
as did the asparagin. The only obvious explanation is that both 
these substances acted in the manner suggested hy Zuntz to protect. 
the small amount of protein in the food from the attacks of the 
organized ferments of the digestive tract. Accepting this explana- 
tion, we must suppose that when the contents of the alimentary 
canal contain a normal amount of proteids the micro-organisms. 
find an abundant supply of nitrogenous food in their cleavage 
products and reach their normal development, so that an addition 
of soluble nitrogenous substances is a matter of indifference. When, 
on the other hand, the amount of protein present is abnormally 
low, as in Weiske’s and Kellner’s experiments, the organisms are 
limited in their food-supply and attack the food proteids them- 
selves. 

Kellner’s results stand in apparent contradiction to the earlier 
ones of Weiske and Flechsig,* who report no gain of proteids as re- 
sulting from the addition on three days of a mixture of ammonium 
carbonate and acetate to a ration poor in protein. The excretion 
of sulphur in the urine was likewise unaffected. They assume, 
however, a long-continued after effect of the ammonium salts on the 
nitrogen excretion. If the comparison be limited to the three days. 
on which the ammonium salts were given and the next following 
day, a gain of 1.15 grams of nitrogen per day results, but, as just 
stated, there was no corresponding gain of sulphur. 


*Journ. f. Landw., 88, 137. 
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Kellner’s experiments afford indirect evidence that both the 
asparagin and the ammonium acetate actually did stimulate the 
development of the ferment organisms, in the fact that the apparent 
digestibility of the carbohydrates of the food was increased. On 
the basal rations starch could be readily recognized in the feces, 
but under the influence of the two substances mentioned it dis- 
appeared. In the second experiment the increase in the amounts 
of crude fiber and of nitrogen-free extract digested was as follows: 

Nitrogen-free 


Crude Fiber. Extract. 
With ammonium acetate... 10.7 grms. 20.4 grms. 
With asparagin............ 10.0 “ 20.0 “ 


Since we know that large amounts of the nitrogen-free extract 
are attacked and decomposed by organized ferments in the her- 
bivora, and that this is the chief if not the only method by which 
crude fiber is digested, we are justified in interpreting the above 
figures as demonstrating an increased activity of these organisms 
as a result of the more abundant supply of nitrogenous food. The 
bearing of this result upon the so-called depression of digestibility 
by starch and other carbohydrates is obvious, but is aside from 
our present discussion. 

Tryniszewsky * experimented upon a calf weighing about 175 
kgs., using in the second and fourth periods (the first. period being 
preliminary) a ration of barley straw, sesame cake, starch and sugar, 
containing a minimum of non-proteids. In the third period one- 
third of the sesame cake was replaced by a mixture of asparagin, 
starch and sesame oil, computed to contain an equivalent amount 
of nitrogen, carbohydrates, and fat. Owing to differences in digest- 
ibility, however, the amounts of digested nutrients, and particu- 
larly of nitrogen, varied more or less. The results of the nitrogen 
balance per 100 kgs. live weight were: 


Nitrogen Digested. 
Nitrogen Gain of 
Metabolism, | Nitrogen, 
Proteid, Non-proteid, Total, Grms. Grms. 
Grms. Grms. Grms, 

Period II....... W216: | leieecn ieee 72.16 56.86 15.3 
OO Desig 67.05 23.68 90.73 78.48 12.3 
AN aiieie ee 90:86 xecda ess ainis 90.86 76.36 14.5 


* Jahresb. Ag. Ch., 48, 513. 
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From the smaller gain in Period III, the conclusion is drawn 
that the asparagin has a lower nutritive value than the proteids. 
In this period the percentage digestibility of the crude fiber 
of the ration was found to be 64.88, as compared with 43.96 and 
33.33 in the second and fourth periods, an effect corresponding to 
that observed by Kellner, and which Tryniszewsky also ascribes 
to an increase in the micro-organisms of the digestive tract. 

The results of the experiments which have been cited are, of 
course, valid, in the first instance, only for the particular non- 
proteids experimented with. If, however, the above interpretation 
of the results is correct, it is to be anticipated that other soluble 
nitrogenous substances in the food will be found to produce similar 
effects. If this anticipation proves to be correct, then we shall 
reach the following conclusions regarding the amides and similar 
bodies in feeding-stuffs. 

1. That they do not serve as sources of proteids. 

2. That in rations very poor in protein they have, in the her- 
bivora, an indirect effect in protecting part of the food protein 
from fermentation in the digestive tract. 

8. That in carnivora, and in herbivora on normal rations, they 
probably have no effect on the production of nitrogenous tissue. 
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CHAPTER III. 
METHODS OF INVESTIGATION, 


An essential prerequisite for an intelligent study of the income 
and expenditure’ of matter by the animal body is a knowledge of 
the general nature of the current methods of investigation and of 
the significance of the results attained by means of them. It is 
not the purpose here to enter into technical details; this is not 
a treatise upon analytical or physiological methods. The present 
chapter will be confined to outlining the general principles upon 
which those methods are based and to pointing out the logical 
value of their results. It will be confined, moreover, mainly to 
those general methods by which the balance of income and ex- 
penditure of matter is determined. 

Tissue.—The animal body has already been characterized as 
consisting, from the chemical point of view, of an aggregate of 
various substances, chiefly organic, representing a certain capital 
of matter and energy. These various substances are grouped 
together in the body to form the organized structures known as 
tissues. For the sake of brevity, then, it may be permissible to use 
the word tissue as a convenient general designation for the aggre- 
gate of all the organic matter contained in the tissues of the body, 
including both their organized elements and any materials present 
in the fluids of the body or in solution in the protoplasm of the 
cells. In this sense tissue is equivalent to the whole capital or 
store of organic matter in the body. 

GAINS AND Losses.—The tissue of the body, as thus defined, is 
in a constant state of flux, the processes through which the vital 
functions are carried on constantly breaking it down and oxidizing 
it (katabolism), while the processes of nutrition are as constantly 
building it up again (anabolism). If the activity of nutrition 
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exceeds that of destruction, material of one sort or another is stored 
up in the body, and such an addition to its capital of matter and 
energy we may speak of as a gain of tissue. Conversely, if the 
katabolic processes consume more material than the processes of 
nutrition can supply, the store of matter and energy in the body 
is diminished and a loss of tissue occurs. A simple comparison of 
the amount of matter supplied in the food (including, of course, 
the oxygen of the air) with that given off in the solid, liquid and 
gaseous excreta, therefore, will show whether the body is gaining 
or losing tissue. 

The mere fact of a gain or loss of matter by the body, however, 
conveys but little useful information unless we know the nature of 
the material gained or lost. This we have no means of determining 
directly. The processes of growth or decrease are not accessible 
to immediate observation, while changes in the weight of the animal 
(even aside from the great uncertainties introduced, especially in 
the herbivora, by variations in the contents of the alimentary 
canal) represent simply the algebraic sum of the gains and losses 
of water, ash protein, fats, and other materials, and so give but a 
very slight clue if any to the real nature of the tissue-building. We 
are compelled, therefore, to have recourse to indirect methods, and 
to base our conclusions as to tissue-building upon a comparison 
of the income and outgo of the chemical elements of which the body 
is composed, particularly of nitrogen and carbon. 

The Schematic Body.—The basis of this method of compari- 
son is the conception of the schematic body, first introduced by 
Henneberg.* This conception regards the dry matter of the body 
of the animal as composed essentially of three groups of substances, 
viz., ash, fat, and protein, with at most comparatively small amounts 
of carbohydrates (glycogen), and assumes that the vast number of 
other compounds which it actually contains are present in such 
small and relatively constant proportions as not to materially 
affect the truth of this view. A knowledge of the ultimate compo- 
sition of these three groups then affords the basis for a computation 
of the gain or loss of each from the income and outgo of their ele- 
ments. 

Asu.—The ash ingredients of the body form a well-defined 


* Neue Beitriige, ete., p. vii. 
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group, and the determination of the gain or loss of each ingredient 
from a comparison of income and outgo is in principle a relatively 
simple matter and calls for no special consideration here. 

Fat.—The elementary composition of the fat of the body has 
been shown to be remarkably similar not only in different animals 
of the same species, but likewise in different species. The classic 
investigations of Schulze & Reinecke * upon the composition of 
animal fat gave the following results: 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 
No. of 
Sam- | Aver-| Maxi-| Mini- | Aver- | Maxi-| Mini- | Aver-| Maxi-] Mini- 
ples. | age |mum|mum| age |mum|/ mum] age | mum| mum 
Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per Per 
Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. 
Beef fat......... 10 )76.50/76.'74/76. 27/11 .91)12.11/11.76/11.59)11.86,11.15 
Pork fat........ 6 76.54/76 .'78/76.29)11. 94/12 .07)11.86]11.52/11.83)11.15 
Mutton fat...... 12 |76.61/76. 85/76. 27'12.03)12.16]11.87/11.36/11.56/11.00 
Average...... 28 |76.50 12.00 11.50 
‘Dog..-...eeeeee 76.63 12.05 11.32 
Oat Mesabevn aub:eeera 76.56 11.90 11.44 
OTS cic isie ee gs ace 77.07 11.69 11.24 
Manis ¢ seve ecasie 76.62 11.94 11.44 


Benedict and Osterberg + obtained the following results for the 
composition of human fat: 


Carbon, Hydrogen, 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Sample No. 1........ 76.29 11.80 
ee OE 1D eranelace aieca 76.36 11.72 
fs 3B asaeress 75.85 11.87 
se ae eee ree 75.95 11.85 
ee 8 ADD stauie iors Sco 75.94 11.74 
fs 8 (6 saaeeeas 76.07 11.69 
ie Lay Gere 76.13 11.84 
8 Binges oes 76.05 11.81 
Average 76.08 11.78 


The fat of the body has been commonly regarded as containing 
76.5 per cent. of carbon. A gain of 100 parts of fat by the body 


*Landw. Vers. Stat., 9, 97. ¢ Amer. Jour. Physiol., 4, 69. 
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is accordingly equivalent to a gain of 76.5 parts of carbon, and con- 
versely, if it be shown that the body has gained one part of carbon 
in the form of fat, this is equivalent to a gain of 1+0.765=1.307, 
or, in round numbers, 1.3 parts of fat. Benedict & Osterberg’s 
average corresponds to the factor 1.314. 

Protrin.—As in the case of the food, the term protein is used. 
to signify the whole mass of nitrogenous material in the body, in- 
cluding, besides the true albuminoids, the collagens or gelatinoids, 
the keratin-like bodies, the nitrogenous extractives, etc. 

Neumeister * gives the following figures for the elementary 
composition of the simple albuminoids: 


Minimum, | Maximum, Average, 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Carbon ............. 50 55 52 
Hydrogen............ 6.5 7.3 7 
Nitrogen............. 15 17.6 16 
FOXYZEN.. eee e cece eee 19 24 23 
Sulphur.............. 0.3 2.4 2 
100 


Some of the compound albuminoids, particularly the nucleo- 
albuminoids, do not vary greatly in composition from the above 
figures, while others notably the mucins, which contain a carbo- 
hydrate group, show a higher percentage of oxygen and less carbon 
and nitrogen. 

The gelatinoids, likewise, do not differ greatly in composition 
from the albuminoids. For collagen, Hofmeister + found the fol- 
lowing averages: 


Carbon: chick iiwecesitoouang a elwuaeen 50.75 
Fy Crogen were cana ee ako S emcee iene 6.47 
INIEROBEN Are seine vaca aye at ny setae anand 17.86 
Oxygen 
a disrlb pute Riba Seat lagaceoa ee eee 24. 
Sulphur ; ise 
100.00 


Keratin is distinguished by a relatively high proportion of 
sulphur (3 to 5 per cent.), but otherwise, according to Neumeister, { 
does not differ materially in composition from the true albuminoids. 


* Lehrbuch der Physiol. Chem., p. 22. + Zeit. physiol. Chem., 2, 322. 
} Loc. cit., p. 493. 
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Hoppe-Seyler * quotes the following figures for the composition 
of epidermis and some of the tissues derived from it: 


seyigm® | nas. | ama | prot | este 
Carbon .........06. 50.28 50.65 51.00 51.03 | 51.41 
Hydrogen.......... 6.76 6.36 6.94 6.80 6.96 
Nitrogen........... 17.21 17.14 17.51 16.24 | 17.46 
Oxygen....esseeee- 25.01 20.85 21.75 22.51 19.49 
Sulphur............ 0.74 5.00 2.80 3.42 4.23 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 | 99.55 (?) 


Hlenneberg + obtained the following figures for the composition of 
two samples of pure and dry wool, calculated ash-free: 


I. II. 
CarbGticsciesaxieeGot ei enh 49.67 49.89 
Hydrogen ...... 0... cece eee eens 7.26 7.36: 
Nitrogen............... Secu sins 16.01 16.08 
Oxygen..........08. jee date metas 23.65 23.10 
Sulphur’ cicec..eseceeeees ree 3.41 3.57 
100.00 100.00 


The following analyses by Rubner,{ Stohmann & Langbein,§ 
and Argutinsky|| show the ultimate composition of ash-free muscular 
tissue after prolonged extraction with ether: 4 


or of 
Hydro- |nitrogen,| Sulphur, | Oxygen, | pictio 
Per Cont. jp BoB, 4, [ber Cont,|Per Cent, [Per Cont. prea, 
Rubner.........---+-+- 53.40 16.30 5.6561 
Stohmann and Langbein.| 52.02 | 7.30 | 16.36 24.32 5.6409: 
Argutinsky.......-+---- 52.33 7.30 | 16.15 24.22 
* Physiol. Chem., p. 90. + Neue Beitriige, etc., p. 98. 
¢ Zeit. f. Biol., 21, 310. § Jour. f. prakt. Chem., N. F., 44, 364. 


|| Arch. ges. Physiol., 55, 345. 
qIt has since been shown by Dornmeyer (Arch. ges. Physiol., 65, 90) 


that such material is not fat-free. 
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Kohler * has investigated the elementary composition of the 
muscular tissue of cattle, sheep, swine, horses, rabbits and 
hens. The material was prepared with much care, the fat being 
removed as fully as possible by prolonged extraction with ether. 
The residual fat which cannot be removed in this way was deter- 
mined by Dornmeyer’s digestion method,t and a corresponding 
correction made in the analytical results. The following are his 
averages for the fat- and ash-free substance: 


Heat of 
No. of | Carbon, |Hydrogen, |Nitrogen,| Sulphur, | Oxygen, | Combustion 
Samples.|Per Cent.) Per Cent. |Per Cent.|/Per Cent.|Per Cent. a aa 
als. 


Cattle....... 4 52.54 7.14 16.67 | 0.52 § 28.12 | 5.6776 
Sheep 2 52.53 7.19 16.64 | 0.69 | 22.96 | 5.6387 
Swine...... 2 52.71 V.17 16 60 | 0.59 | 22.95 | 5.6758 
Horse....... 3 52. 64 7.10 15.55 | 0.64 | 24.08 | 5.5990 
Rabbit...... 2 52.83 7.10 T6590) leas ssieacal pace eean eon 5 6166 
Hen........ 2 52.36 6.99 16.88 | 0.50 | 23.28 | 5.6173 


All the samples were tested for glycogen, but only traces were 
found, except in the horseflesh, for the two samples of which an 
average of 3.65 per cent. was obtained, a result which accounts for 
the low figure for nitrogen. 

In the classic investigation by Lawes & Gilbert t into the com- 
position of the whole bodies of animals, determinations were made 
of the total dry matter, the ash, the fat, and the total nitrogen. 
From these data Henneberg § has compared the total amount of 
dry matter other than ash and fat with the total amount of nitro- 
gen. His results in a slightly altered form are given in the table 
opposite. 

The average nitrogen content is 16.21 per cent. Lawes & Gil- 
bert extracted the fat with ether and hence, as above noted, the 
residue was not absolutely fat-free. Kdhler’s average results for the 


* Zeit. physiol. Chem., 31, 479. 
y Arch. ges. Physiol., 65, 102. 

t Phil. Trans., 1859, IT, 493. 

§ Neue Beitrage, etc., p. x. 
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Ox. Sheep. Swine. 


Half Fat,| Fat, Lean, Fat, Lean, Fat, 
Per Cent.|/Per Cent./Per Cent.|/Per Cent.|Per Cent.|Per Cent. 


Wahine duces oiueren viene 56.1 48.6 61.0 46.2 58.2 42.9 
Dry matter...........4. 43.9 | 51.4 | 39.0 | 53.8 | 41.8 | 57.1 


100.00] 100.00] 100.00] 100.00] 100.00| 100.00 


5.1 4.1 3.4 2.9 2.8 1.7 
20.7 31.9 19.9 37.9 24.6 44.0 


Other organic matter 
by difference........ 18.1 15.4 | 15.7 13.0 | 14.4 | 11.4 


43.9 51.4 39.0 53.8 41.8 57.1 


Total nitrogen.......... 3.0 2.4 2.55 2.1 2.3 1.9 
Per cent. of nitrogen in 
“other organic matter” | 16.58) 15.59) 16.24] 16.19) 15.97) 16.66 


flesh of cattle, sheep, and swine, after extraction with ether for 
480 hours, computed ash-free, were: 


Carbon ccecaiwied seeanaakeai see reRO Ns 52.84 
HydrOgeniccs. adden aia wen eee 7.22 
Nitro petives peeve eke iS an eet meat deinen 16.46 
ORYGOD icc. ete eee ae eee eh Ses 22.89 
Sulphuts occu cays ee ate eee es 0.59 

100.00 


Considering the indirect method by which Henneberg’s result 
was reached, the agreement as regards nitrogen, both with Kohler’s 
results and with those of Rubner, Stohmann, and Argutinsky just 
cited, is remarkably close. Henneberg assumed the following 
round numbers to represent the average composition of the total 
protein of the body, and his example has been generally followed 
-by subsequent investigators: 


@arboni sits: ceed eee een yee ees 53 per cent. 

PiyOtoRen.cocken doi wareweka Teton cto 

Nitrogen... 1... e cee cece eee e eee neee 16° « 

Oxygen..... beissS dinners sen aunkesaareea ote areata ed 23s 

Sulphur........ ein aataustana cree henner wae doe Se 
100 
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Ko6hler’s averages for dry, fat-free flesh are: 


CarbOts.ce dug Baie alaeuigetehe 52.60 per cent. 
Nitroreiiscc cis yeh hte Gas siepiteeets 16.67 “ “ 


Guiycocen.—Of the substances other than ash, fat and protein, 
which are found in the animal body, only glycogen calls for special 
mention here. This body, as we have seen, may be stored up in 
considerable amounts in the liver, and is found also in the muscles, 
although not in large proportion, except in case of the horse. In 
the aggregate, however, the store of glycogen in the body is not 
inconsiderable, having been estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of 300 grams in the human body. Moreover, changes of food or 
conditions, as well as muscular activity, may materially alter the 
store of glycogen and thus, perhaps, appreciably affect the make- 
up of the schematic body. 

So far as appears, however, the capacity of the body to store up 
glycogen is limited, as is indicated by the relatively small amount 
of it formed after even the most abundant feeding, and we may 
fairly assume that, at least on a ration equal to or exceeding the 
maintenance requirements, no long-continued change in the amount 
of glycogen in the body is likely to occur. 

SummMary.—We may sum up the foregoing paragraphs in the 
brief statement that for the purpose of investigating the statistics 
of nutrition we may consider the organic part of the animal body 
as composed essentially of fat and protein, with small amounts of 
glycogen, and that we may regard the permanent effect of a ration 
upon the body as consisting (aside from its effect on the ash ingre- 
dients) in an increase or decrease of its stores of fat and protein, 
these substances having the average compositon indicated above. 

The Gain or Loss of Protein.—Since the term protein as here 
used is synonymous with total nitrogenous matter, the gain or loss 
of protein by the body is necessarily indicated by its gain or loss of 
nitrogen. 

The supply of nitrogen to the body is contained in the pro- 
tein of the food. The losses of nitrogen from the body are 
contained— 

First, in that part of the protein of the food which fails of 
digestion and is excreted in the feces. 
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Second, in the nitrogenous products of the proteid metabolism, 
contained chiefly in the urine but including also the small quanti- 
ties of nitrogenous metabolic products contained in the feces and 
perspiration. 

The nitrogen of urine and perspiration, then, together with the 
metabolic nitrogen of the feces, will indicate the extent of proteid 
katabolism, while the difference between total income and total 
outgo of nitrogen will show whether the body is gaining or losing 
protein. Finally, since the losses of metabolic nitrogen in feces and 
perspiration are relatively small, and often not readily determinable, 
in cases where the greatest accuracy is not required, and particularly 
in comparative experiments, we may regard the total urinary nitro- 
gen as representing with a fair degree of accuracy the amount of 
protein broken down by the organism. 

In the foregoing statements, however, it has been tacitly assumed 
that the protein of the food consists of true proteids. If, how- 
ever, the latter are accompanied by amides and other non-proteid 
nitrogenous bodies, which do not appear to contribute to the forma- 
tion of proteid tissue (compare p. 53), the corresponding amount 
of nitrogen will appear in the urine and be added to that derived 
from the actual katabolism of body or food proteids. This, how- 
ever, does not, of course, affect any conclusions as to the gain or loss 
of protein by the body. 

Factor For Protrin.—It is thus comparatively easy to deter- 
mine in terms of nitrogen both the proteid katabolism and the 
gain or loss of protein, the principal precaution necessary, aside 
from technical details, being that the experiment shall extend over 
a sufficient length of time to eliminate the influences of irregulari- 
ties in ingestion and excretion. 

Knowing approximately the ultimate composition of the pro- 
tein of the body, we may take a step further and infer from the 
amounts of nitrogen determined the corresponding amounts of 
protein, the accuracy of the result depending, of course, upon the 
accuracy of the figures on which it is based. The composition 
commonly assumed for the body protein has been that given on 
page 65, and the same conventional factor, 6.25, has been used 
to convert nitrogen into protein which has been employed in case 
of feeding-stuffs. Kdéhler’s investigations (p. 64) show that the 
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nitrogenous organic matter of muscular tissue has a materially 
higher percentage of nitrogen, viz., about 16.67 per cent. This 
would reduce the factor for protein from 6.25 to 6.00. Kdohler’s 
samples, after extraction with ether for 480 hours, still contained 
from 0.27 to 1.61 per cent. of fat. If we assume the ash and 
fat-free substance of Lawes & Gilbert’s experiments (p. 65) to 
have still contained 1 per cent. of fat, the average nitrogen con- 
tent of the fat-free substances would be 16.38 per cent. and the 
corresponding protein factor 6.11, while the factor 6.00 would re- 
quire the assumption of a fat-content of 2.7 per cent. , 

The factor 6.0 has been used by Kellner in computing the results 
of his extensive investigations upon cattle at Méckern. Strictly 
speaking, this assumes that all the gain of nitrogen takes place 
either in the form of muscular tissue or of material of the same 
average composition. To what extent such an assumption is 
justified it is difficult to say. Certainly a part of the protein of the 
food is applied to the production of epidermis, hair, horns, hoofs, 
etc., consisting largely of keratins. The data regarding the com- 
position of these tissues given on p. 63 would seem to show 
that they are, on the average, richer in nitrogen than muscular 
tissue, a fact which would tend to lower the protein factor, but on 
the other hand, the amount of this growth is small as compared 
with the usual protein supply. On the whole, Kdéhler’s factor 
would seem to afford the most trustworthy basis of computation 
which is at present available, especially in view of its close agree- 
ment with Lawes & Gilbert’s results. 

Urra AS A Measure or Proterp Metrasoiism.—lIn the earlier 
investigations upon this subject, the urea of the urine, as deter- 
mined by Liebig’s titration method, was commonly taken as the 
measure of proteid metabolism, one part of urea equaling 2.9 parts 
of protein, while in many cases the metabolism was also expressed 
in terms of “flesh” (muscular tissue) with its normal water con- 
tent and an average of 3.4 per cent. of nitrogen. The errors inci- 
dent to the use of this method are now generally recognized, while 
its inapplicability to herbivora was obvious from the first, and with 
the improvements in the methods of nitrogen determination, the 
latter has almost entirely replaced the old urea determination and 
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the proteid metabolism is now almost exclusively expressed in 
terms of either nitrogen or protein. 

The Gain or Loss of Fat.—As the balance between income 
and outgo of nitrogen serves to measure the gain or loss of protein 
by the schematic body, so the balance between income and outgo 
of carbon furnishes the means for estimating the gain or loss of fat. 

The income of carbon is, of course, the carbon of the food. 
The outgo of carbon consists of— 

First, the carbon of the undigested food contained in the feces, 

Second, the carbon of the products of metabolism contained 
in feces, urine, and perspiration. 

Third, the carbon of the gaseous excreta, including the carbon 
dioxide given off by the lungs and skin and the carbon dioxide and 
hydrocarbons resulting from fermentations in the digestive tract. 

RESPIRATION APPARATUS.—The carbon of the visible excreta 
is readily determined by the ordinary analytical methods. The 
determination of the carbon of the gaseous excreta requires the use. 
of a special apparatus, commonly called a respiration apparatus. 

In early experiments upon respiration the animal was simply 
placed in a known confined volume of air which was analyzed before 
and after the experiment. By this method, however, the oxygen 
of the air is progressively diminished, while the respiratory products 
accumulate, both of which conditions are liable to disturb the 
normal respiratory exchange, although Kaufmann,* who has re- 
cently reverted to this primitive method, claims to have secured 
accurate results in rather short experiments. 

The obvious desirability of renewing the oxygen and removing 
the products of respiration soon led to the construction of more 
complicated forms of apparatus of which three principal types 
may be distinguished. 

The Regnault Apparatus.—The oldest of these is the Regnault f 
or closed circuit respiration apparatus. In this type of apparatus 
the subject breathes in a confined volume of air, the carbon dioxide 
being removed by suitable absorbents and weighed, while the oxy- 
gen consumed is replaced from a receiver containing pure oxygen, 
the amount admitted to the apparatus being measured. These 


* Archives de Physiol., 1896, p. 329. 
+Regnault & Reiset, Ann. de Chim. et de Physique, 3d series, 26, 299. 
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data, with the addition of analyses of the known volume of air 
contained in the apparatus at the beginning and end of the 
experiment, afford the means of computing both the carbon dioxide 
and other gases given off and the oxygen cousumed.* 

In theory this is the most complete and satisfactory type of 
respiration apparatus, since it permiis a determination of the total 
gaseous exchange. Serious practical difficulties have been found 
in its use, however, especially for the larger animals, among them 
the difficulty of maintaining the air reasonably pure, the difficulty 
of securing a uniform temperature and mixture of the gases in a 
large and complicated apparatus, and the liability to contamination 
of the oxygen used. Seegen & Nowak ft used an apparatus of 
this type for their experiments upon the excretion of gaseous nitro- 
gen by animals (see p. 42). Laulanié { has described a Regnault 
apparatus for small animals in which a continuous graphic measure- 
inent of the oxygen admitted to the apparatus is made, Hoppe- 
Seyler § has constructed at Strasburg an apparatus of this type 
large enough to contain a man, and Bleibtreu || has recently made 
use of a small one to investigate the formation of fat in geese, but 
the apparatus has not come into general use.{ 

The Pettenkofer Apparatus.—The second type of respiration 
apparatus is that of v. Pettenkofer. In this type the subject 
breathes in a closed chamber through which a measured current 
of air is maintained. 

Scharling ** appears to have been the first to construct an appa- 
ratus of this sort. The ingoing air was freed from carbon dioxide 
by passing through potash solution, while the outcoming air, after 
drying, gave up its carbon dioxide to a weighed potash bulb. Vari- 
ous similar forms of apparatus were constructed, but it was found 


*For a description of the apparatus, see also Hoppe-Seyler, Physiol. 
Chem., pp. 526 and 536. 

{Sitzungsber. Wiener Akad., Math.-Naturwiss. Classe, 71, III, 329; 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 19, 349. 

f Archives de Physiol., 1890, p. 571. 

§ Zeit. physiol. Chem., 19, 574. 

|| Arch. ges. Physiol., 85, 366. 

[See also Pfliger and Colasanti (Arch. ges. Physiol., 14, 92) and Schulz 
Ub., p. 78). 

** Ann. Chem. Pharm., 45, 214. 
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to be impossible te secure complete absorption of the carbon dioxide 
and at the same time maintain adequate ventilation. 

In 1862 v. Pettenkofer* introduced the important improve- 
ment of diverting a known aliquot of both the ingoing and outcom- 
ing air for analysis. The results of these analyses, calculated upon 
the whole volume of air used, show the amounts of carbon dioxide 
and other gases added by the subject of the experiment. 

The Pettenkofer apparatus has the advantage of placing the 
subject under unquestionably normal conditions as to purity of 
air, of maintaining a practically uniform temperature and mixture 
of gases throughout the apparatus, and of dispensing with the ex- 
treme care necessary in the Regnault apparatus to prevent gaseous 
diffusion between the air outside and that inside the apparatus. 
Its great drawback is that it does not in practice permit the deter- 
mination of the amount of oxygen consumed.t To this is to be 
added the magnification of experimental errors involved in com- 
puting the results obtained by the analysis of small samples upon 
the whole volume of air used. 

Despite these drawbacks, however, the Pettenkofer apparatus 
in various forms has been widely used, especially in experiments 
upon domestic animals, and has shown itself capable of yielding 
very accurate results within its scope. Laulanié,{ by largely re- 
ducing the rate of ventilation, has been able to make determinations 
of the oxygen consumed which he regards as satisfactory, while 
Haldane § has constructed an apparatus for small animals, in which 
the entire air current is passed over absorbents before entering 
and after leaving the apparatus, which also permits of a satisfac- 
tory indirect determination of the oxygen consumed. Sondén and 
Tigerstedt || have also constructed a modified Pettenkofer respira- 


* Ann. Chem. Pharm., Suppl. Bd. II, p.1. See also Atwater, U.S. Dep. 
Agr., Office of Experiment Stations, Bull. 21, p. 106. 

+ Such a determination is theoretically possible from a comparison of the 
oxygen content of ingoing and outcoming air, but the delicacy of the measure- 
ments and analyses required is so great as to render the method impracti- 
cable, while the determination by difference concentrates all the errors in 
this one quantity. 

t Archives de Physiologie, 1895, p. 619. 

§ Jour. Physiol., 13, 419. 

. | Skand. Arch. Physiol., 6, 1. 
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tion apparatus of very large dimensions. Recently Atwater & 
Rosa * have constructed a form of Pettenkofer apparatus for use 
as an animal calorimeter in which the method of measuring and 
sampling the air current has been materially improved and rendered 
more accurate. 

When the Pettenkofer apparatus is employed for experiments 
upon herbivora, special provision is necessary for the determination 
of the gaseous hydrocarbons excreted in considerable quantities 
by these animals. This is accomplished by passing a sample of the 
air coming from the apparatus through a combustion-tube contain- 
ing copper oxide, or preferably spongy platinum (platinized kaolin), 
heated to redness. The hydrocarbons are thus oxidized and the 
resulting carbon dioxide determined. 

Pettenkofer & Voit,f in their earlier investigations, deter- 
mined the excretion of combustible gases by a dog, with the follow- 
ing results per day: 


Food. 
Hydrogen, Methane, Carbon 
Meat, Fat, Starch, Grams, Grams, ie 
Grams. Grams. Grams. 
500 ewiewened ens 200 7.2 4.1 416.0 
500 teases aeese 200 5.2 6.3 420.6 
BOO” iimteussca sua 200 7.2 4.7 428.2 
500 200 Windia widietesantya 6.4 3.7 417.3 
500 BOO || siriatecterdcie cea 4.3 4.5 427.8 


According to the above figures, a trifle less than 3 per cent., 
on the average, of the total carbon excretion was in the form of 
methane. No similar determinations seem to have been made by 
Pettenkofer & Voit in their later experiments, and it appears to 
be generally assumed that they are unnecessary in investigations 
upon man and the carnivora. 

The Zuntz Apparatus.—Both the Regnault and the Pettenkofer 
types of apparatus are calculated for the determination of the 
total gaseous excreta of lungs, skin, and digestive tract through 
considerable periods of time, and their use enables us to compare 
the total income and outgo of carbon. 


*U. 8S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations, Bulletins 44 and 63. 
+ Ann. Chem. Pharm., Supp. Bd. II, p. 66. 
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The third type of respiration apparatus is best known by the 
name of Zuntz,* from the extensive development given it by this 
investigator, although it has assumed various forms in the hands 
of different experimenters. This apparatus is radically different 
from the other two types in that it is intended simply for the deter- 
mination of the respiratory exchange in the lungs. For this pur- 
pose the expired air is collected, either by means of a mask or a 
tracheal cannula, its volume measured, and its content of carbon 
dioxide and of oxygen determined in an aliquot sample, the com- 
position of the inspired air being assumed to be that of the normal 
atmosphere. The fundamental principle is really that of the Petten- 
kofer apparatus, but, owing to the fact that the excretory gases 
are not diluted with many times their volume of air, the results are 
much sharper and it is possible to determine the amount of oxygen 
consumed as well as of the carbon dioxide given off. In addition 
to this advantage, it permits the experimenter to follow the varia- 
tions in the respiratory exchange in comparatively short periods. 
It is thus especially adapted for investigating such questions as the 
influence of muscular work upon metabolism, and it is in the study 
of this question that it has found its chief application. On the 
other hand, it is impracticable to continue its use through long 
periods—a day, e.g.—and it takes no account of the excretion 
through the skin and the alimentary canal. Only by indirect 
methods, therefore, is it possible to compute the total income and 
outgo of carbon by its use. 

But while the Zuntz form of respiration apparatus is especially 
adapted for investigating the carbon metabolism during short 
periods, it is important that these periods be not made too short. 
What is actually determined by the use of any form of respiration 
apparatus is the excretion or absorption of carbon dioxide or oxy- 
gen. In an experiment extending over several hours, we may 
fairly assume that this is substantially a measure of the actual pro- 
duction or consumption of these gases going on in the tissues. In 
periods of a few minutes, however, there is always a possibility of 
an accumulation of oxygen or a partial retention of the products 
of metabolism in the tissues or the blood, while, on the other hand, 

* Rohrig & Zuntz, Arch. ges. Physiol., 4, 57; v- Mehring & Zuntz, ib., 32, 
173; Geppert & Zuntz, ib., 42, 189. 
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the products of previous metabolism may be added to those formed 
during the experiment. This is especially true of the carbon diox- 
ide, particularly in work experiments, where the rate and volume 
of respiration are largely affected. During severe work, there may 
be more or less accumulation of this gas in the blood, while, on the 
other hand, the increased respiration in an immediately following 
period of rest may reduce the proportion in the blood below the 
normal. The oxygen is thought to be far less subject to this error 
than the carbon dioxide, and therefore to be a more accurate indi- 
cator of the total metabolism. 

Tur RESPIRATORY QuOTIENT.—This name was given by Pfliiger 
to the ratio of the volume of carbon dioxide excreted to the volume 
of oxygen consumed in the same time. It is frequently represented 
by the abbreviation R.Q., or by the symbol 

It is obvious that this ratio will vary with the nature of the 
material metabolized. Thus the oxidation of a carbohydrate, e.g. 
dextrose, will give rise to a volume of carbon dioxide equal to that of 
the oxygen consumed, since, as the following equation shows, each 
molecule of oxygen gives rise to a molecule of carbon dioxide: 


C,H,,0,+ 60, = 6CO,+ 6H,0. 


In this case the respiratory quotient is equal to unity. On the 
other hand, when fat is oxidized, a portion of the oxygen combines 
with the hydrogen of the fat to form water, and the volume of car- 
bon dioxide produced is less than that of the oxygen employed. 
Representing the process by the equation used by Chauveau,* viz., 


2C 57H, 40+ 1630, = 114CO, + 110H,0, 


7 : . 114 
the respiratory quotient is Fag 70-6093. Computed from the aver- 
age percentage composition of animal fat as given on p. 61, it 
equals 0.7069. 
The proteids of the food, as we have seen, are not completely 
oxidized in the body, a portion of their carbon, along with all their 


nitrogen, being excreted in the form of urea and other organic 


* La Vie et 1’Energie chez I’ Animale. 
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compounds in the urine. Chauveau & Kaufmann,* starting with 
an empirical formula for albumin, represent its complete meta- 
bolism in the body by the equation 


2WCpH rN 1g0nS + 1510, = 18CH,N,O + 126CO, + 76H,0 +S,, 


thus obtaining the respiratory quotient in =0.8344, neglecting 
the oxygen required to oxidize the sulphur. 

The urine, however, always contains greater or less quantities 
of nitrogenous compounds richer in carbon than urea, and in herbiv- 
orous animals in particular such compounds are abundant. The 
respiratory quotient of the proteids is therefore variable, depend- 
ing upon the extent to which their carbon is completely oxidized. 
Thus Zuntz and Hagemann f{ in an experiment upon the horse 
in which approximately 15 per cent. of the total nitrogen of the 
urine was contained in hippuric acid, compute it at 0.765. 

Deductions from Respiratory Quotient.—The value of a determi- 
nation of the respiratory quotient lies in the clue which it affords to 
the nature of the substances which are being oxidized in the body. 
Assuming that the materials available for oxidation in the schematic 
body are substantially proteids, carbohydrates and fat. it is evi- 
dent that when the quotient approaches 1.0 the material consumed 
must consist largely of carbohydrates, while if it falls to the neigh- 
borhood of 0.7 it is clear that the oxygen is combining chiefly with 
fat. An intermediate value, on the other hand, would be more am-: 
biguous, since it might result from the oxidation of proteids, carbo- 
hydrates and fat in several proportions. 

If, however, the amounts of oxygen consumed and of carbon 
dioxide produced in the oxidation of any one of the three groups be 
known, it is a simple matter to compute the proportion in which 
the other two enter into the reaction. For the amount of proteids 
metabolized, we have an approximate measure in the total urinary 
nitrogen. If we can also determine the amounts of carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen contained in these nitrogenous urinary products, 
we can compute the quantity of oxygen required to oxidize the non- 
nitrogenous residue of the proteids and the amount of carbon diox- 
ide resulting from it upon the assumption of complete oxidation. 


* Compare p. 51. ¢ Landw. Jahrb., 27, Supp. ITI, 240. 
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As a matter of fact, however, it is not easy to determine satis- 
factorily the proportion of the respiratory exchange due to the 
proteids, both because the nitrogenous products of their meta- 
bolism are numerous and occur in varying proportions in the urine, 
and because we may not always be justified in assuming complete 
oxidation of the non-nitrogenous residue. Computations of the 
nature indicated above, therefore, must be accepted with some 
reserve. 

A simpler case, and one which has been extensively investigated, 
is the nature of the increased metabolism arising from muscular 
exertion. As we shall see in a succeeding chapter, such exertion 
causes a marked increase in the respiratory exchange while pro- 
ducing at most but a slight effect upon the proteid metabolism. 
If we neglect altogether this latter effect, the ratio between the in- 
crements of carbon dioxide and oxygen will indicate whether the 
additional material consumed during the performance of the work 
consisted of fat or carbohydrates or a mixture of the two, of course 
on the same assumption as before, viz., that substantially only 
these two classes of substances are available in the schematic body. 

For example, in an investigation by Zuntz, cited on a subsequent 
page, the performance of one kilogram-meter of work of draft 
by a dog caused the following increments in the respiratory ex- 
change: 


ORY BOM x sites noe ate Barna aa ules 1.6704 c.c. 
Carbon dioxide....................004. 1.4670 “ 
Respiratory quotient.................. 0.878 


Assuming, as above, that these amounts arise from the oxida- 
tion of fat and carbohydrates only, let x equal the amount of oxy- 
gen consumed in the oxidation of fat and 1.6704—z the amount 
consumed in the oxidation of carbohydrates. Since the respira- 
tory quotient of fat is 0.7069, the x cubic centimeters of oxygen 
would yield 0.7069x cubic centimeters of carbon dioxide, while the 
1.6704—z cubic centimeters of oxygen used to oxidize the carbohy- 
drates would yield an equal volume of carbon dioxide. We there- 
fore have— 

0.70692 + (1.6704 —2x) =1.4670, 
whence x=0.6939. 
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The division of the increments of the respiratory gases was accord- 
ingly— 


Oxygen Carbon Dioxide 
Consumed. Produced. 
BY latina weer duarwee ee enews 0.6939 c.c. 0.4905 c.c. 
By carbohydrates........... 0.9765 “ 0.9765 “ 
“ 
Otalsnchete usec ae 1.6704 “ 1.4670 “ 


From these data the actual amounts of fat and carbohydrates 
metabolized can be readily computed, one gram of fat requiring for 
its oxidation 2.8875 grams (2.028 liters) of oxygen and producing 
1.434 liters of carbon dioxide, while one gram of a carbohydrate of 
the composition of starch requires 1.185 grams (0.832 liter) of 
oxygen and produces the same volume of carbon dioxide. 

CoMPUTATION OF F'aT FROM CARBON BaLANcE.—While the use 
of the Zuntz type of respiration apparatus may afford invaluable 
information regarding the nature of the chemical changes going 
on in the body, a satisfactory determination of the gain or loss of 
carbon by the body usually requires the employment of one of the 
other types of apparatus.* Having by such means added a deter- 
mination of the carbon balance to that of the nitrogen balance, we 
have the data necessary for computing the gain or loss of fat as well 
as of protein by the schematic body. 

For this purpose we first compute the gain or loss of protein 
in the manner already described. Using Kohler’s factor for pro- 
tein (p. 67), a gain of 16.67 grams of nitrogen is equivalent to a 
gain of 100 grams of protein. This 100 grams of protein will 
contain, according to Henneberg, 53 grams, or according to Kohler, 
52.6 grams of carbon. Any gain of carbon in excess of this amount 
must therefore be in the form of non-nitrogenous organic matter, 
while if less than this amount of carbon has been gained the non- 
nitrogenous matter of the body must have been drawn upon to 
supply the difference. The only non-nitrogenous organic substance 
assumed to be present in the schematic body, however, is fat, con- 
taining on the average 76.5 per cent. of carbon (p. 61). Neces- 


*For a direct comparison of results obtained upon the horse by the Zuntz 
and the Pettenkofer forms of apparatus, see Lehmann, Zuntz, & Hagemann, 
Landw. Jahrb., 23, 125. 
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sarily, then, on this assumption, each gram of carbon gained in 
excess of that stored in the form of protein will represent 1.3 grams 
of fat stored. 

Formation of Glycogen.—Granting the substantial accuracy of 
the computation of the gain or loss of protein, the only serious 
criticism to which the above method of computing the gain or loss 
of fat is subject is that it does not take account of the possible stor- 
age of carbon in other forms, and particularly as glycogen. In 
other words, it may be contended that the schematic body should 
be regarded as consisting of water, ash, fat, and carbohydrates. 
There is undoubtedly a certain degree of justification for this con- 
tention, and the significance of small gains of carbon, or of gains 
observed during short periods, is by no means unambiguous. But 
when such a gain is observed to continue day after day for weeks 
on an unchanged ration, as in some of the experiments cited on 
subsequent pages, the objection loses all force. 

Computation oF Toran Merrasorism.—The same principle 
may be applied to the computation of the total amount of protein 
and fat metabolized. From the urinary nitrogen (plus that of the 
feces if the latter be regarded as a metabolic product) by multipli- 
cation by the conventional factor we obtain, as already explained, 
the total proteid metabolism. Subtracting the amount of carbon 
corresponding to this quantity of protein from the total carbon 
excretion leaves a remainder which must have been derived from 
non-nitrogenous material. If carbohydrates are absent from the 
food, this material, in an experiment of any length, must be 
substantially fat, and the amount of the latter can be computed 
from the carbon by the use of the factor 1.3. In the presence of 
any considerable amount of carbohydrates, however, the results 
are ambiguous unless we know also the quantity of oxygen con- 
sumed. 

Other Determinations.—The great majority of investigations 
upon the metabolism of matter have been confined to determi- 
nations of the nitrogen and carbon balance. Occasionally, how- 
ever, other determinations have been made. 

HypRocEN BaLancre.—Determinations of water and of hydrogen 
in organic combination in food and excreta enable us, after making 
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allowances for the hydrogen gained or lost in protein and fat, to 
compute the gain or loss of water by the body. 

With the earlier forms of respiration apparatus, great diff- 
culty was experienced in obtaining satisfactory results for the 
water,* and Stohmann } has traced the difficulty to an invisible 
condensation of water on the walls of the chamber and connections. 
More recently Rubner { has been able to make satisfactory deter- 
minations of water with a Pettenkofer apparatus by avoiding as 
much as possible differences of temperature between different parts 
of the apparatus and by taking the sample of the outcoming air for 
analysis as close to the respiration chamber as possible. Atwater 
& Rosa have shown that their form of Pettenkofer apparatus 
(p. 72) permits of very accurate determinations of water. 

OxyGcEn BaLancr.—Owing to the technical difficulties already 
indicated in considering the different types of respiration apparatus, 
direct determinations of the oxygen balance have rarely been made. 
This is the more to be regretted since such a determination would 
-erve to check those of nitrogen, carbon, and hydrogen, and would 
be a test of the accuracy of our deductions from those determina- 
tions as to the nature of the material gained or lost by the body. 

AsH INGREDIENTS.—The gain or loss of ash ingredients can of 
course be readily determined, but the subject as yet has hardly 
received the attention which it deserves. 

SULPHUR AND PHospHoRuS.—Sulphur forms an essential con- 
stituent of the proteids, while phosphorus enters into the composi- 
tion of the nucleins and also of lecithin. The determination of the 
income and outgo of these two elements is often of value in rela- 
tion to special physiological questions, but from the somewhat 
general standpoint of this work may be considered as of rather 
minor importance. 

* Zeit. f. Biol., 11, 126. 


+ Landw. Vers. Stat., 19, 81. 
t Arch. f. Hygiene, 11, 160. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE FASTING METABOLISM. 


Tuer matter which the animal organism derives from its food is 
applied substantially in three general directions: first, to the main- 
tenance of those vital activities, such as circulation, respiration, 
secretion, the metabolic activity of the various tissues, etc., and 
probably to some extent the direct production of heat, which in 
their entirety make up the physical life of the organism; second, 
to the support of those functions by which the crude materials 
ingested are prepared to nourish the body, that is, to the work of 
digestion and assimilation; third, to the production of external 
mechanical work or to the storage of surplus material in the form 
of growth of tissue. 

Of these three general functions of the food, the one first named 
is obviously of fundamental significance, and a determination of 
the nature and amount of its demands constitutes the natural first 
step in a study of the laws of nutrition. For this purpose we can 
eliminate the influence of the other two factors by keeping the ani- 
mal as nearly as possible in a state of absolute rest and by with- 
holding food. Under these circumstances the expenditure of matter 
from the tissues of the body may be taken as representing the 
miminum demands of the vitalfunctions. It will therefore be both ° 
logical and convenient to consider first, in the present chapter, the 
fasting metabolism of the quiescent animal, while in succeeding chap- 
ters we take up the influence respectively of the food-supply and of 
external work upon metabolism. The protein of the food has such 
peculiar and distinct functions in the animal economy that it will 
be a matter of practical convenience to follow the historical order 
of investigation and consider first the proteid metabolism by itself 

80 
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and subsequently the total metabolism as shown by the combined 
nitrogen and carbon balance. 


§ 1. The Proteid Metabolism. 


TENDS TO Become Constant.—When food is withheld from a 
well-nourished animal, particularly a carnivorous animal, the proteid 
metabolism usually diminishes, at first rapidly and more slowly later, 
until within a few days it reaches a minimum value which may then 
remain nearly unchanged for a considerable time. This was first 
shown by the investigations of Carl Voit, in conjunction with 
Bischoff and later with v. Pettenkofer, and has been fully confirmed 
by later results. 

The following table shows the results obtained by Voit * in 
several experiments upon a dog weighing about 35 kgs., the pro- 
teid metabolism being expressed in grams of urea per day. As 
noted in Chapter III, such results are not absolutely accurate and do 
not represent the total proteid metabolism, but the fact that they 
are comparable is sufficient for our present purpose. 


Previous Food per Day. 
00 Meats | 1500 6 1500 G 
‘| G 5 rms. rms. F 
Meat | 250 Gras, | Meat. "| Meat. "| Nothing. 
Fat. 

Urea per day: Grms. Grms. Grms. Grms. Grms. 
Last day of feeding....| 180.8 180.0 110.8 110.8 24.7 
1st ‘ ‘* fasting..... 60.1 37.5 29.7 26.5 19.6 
Sd se Me giacttinss 24.9 23.3 18.2 18.6 15.6 
8d ME gaxsie 19.1 16.7 17.5 15.7 14.9 
4th “ « Me | hia 17.3 14.8 14.9 14.9 13.2 
Sth “ <« OO eases 12.3 12.6 14.2 14.8 12.7 
6th “ « fe Steers 13.3 12.8 13.0 12.8 13.0 
%th “« « SS siitetase 12.5 12.0 12.1 12.9 
8th “ * SE: stewie 10:1. |e scs.ccnen 12.9 12.1 
Sth “« ME achiairs | oa tovand eaeve ['evksa'ayaheheeee| Orase aes BhS 11.9 
10th “ “ GS “roo toca lig gcahtstgravalts os [arevar troy eecail [ies eens a 11.4 


Two Facrors or Prorerp Metapouism.—In these, as in many 
similar experiments, the proteid metabolism was quite unequal on 
the last day of the feeding and on the first fasting day, but in a 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 2, 311. 
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comparatively short time it sank to a minimum which was practi- 
cally the same in all the experiments upon this particular animal, 
viz., the equivalent of about 12 grams of urea per day. This mini- 
mum we may fairly regard as representing the necessary and inev- 
itable destruction of proteids involved in the vital processes of 
the organism, and therefore may consider as taking place also 
when the animal was fed. If, now, we subtract from the total 
urea excreted the 12 grams corresponding to the minimum de- 
mand of the body, there is revealed the second and variable factor 
of the proteid metabolism, which is large in the well-fed animal but 
rapidly disappears during fasting, as the following table shows: 


Previous Food per Day. 
1800 Grms. 
wagon ars Sm" GS) on. 
Fat. 

Urea per day: ; Grms. Grms. Grms. Grms. Grms. 
Last day of feeding...... 168.8 | 118.0 | 98.8 98.8 | 12.7 
Ist “ ‘* fasting...... 48.1 25.5 17.7 14.5 7.6 
7: ess Oe TFs hac 12.9 11.3 6.2 6.6 3.6 
sd an es 7.1 4.7 5.5 3.7 2.9 
4th “ “ Me ag eof 5.3 2.8 2.9 2.9 1.2 
5th “ Hes Satta as 0.3 0.6 22 2.8 0.7 
6th “ “ Sak ees 1.3 0.8 1.0 0.8 1.0 
ae is ‘- Sacek ies 0.5 0.0 0.1 0.9 
pice ee ee end 
Math RES AE oe et el og pera eanseealeankoceal 0G 


ORGANIZED AND CIRCULATORY PRoTEIN.—It is evident from 
the above results, and will appear still more clearly when we come 
to consider the influence of the food-supply upon proteid meta- 
bolism, that in addition to the great mass of proteid tissue in the 
body, whose metabolism results in the excretion of a relatively 
small and constant amount of nitrogenous products, the well- 
nourished organism may also contain variable amounts of nitrogen- 
ous matter which is subject to rapid metabolism and which speed- 
ily disappears during fasting. Voit employed the term circula- 
tory protein (Zirkulationseiweiss) to designate this variable store 
of rapidly metabolized nitrogenous matter, which he regards as. 
being substantially the dissolved protein which penetrates from 
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the blood and lymph into the cells of the tissues, while he termed 
the protein of the organized tissues, which is relatively stable and 
but slowly metabolized, organized protein (Organeiweiss). The 
amount of the circulatory protein is small in all cases as compared 
with that of the organized protein, its absolute amount being de- 
pendent, as the above tables indicate and as will appear more 
clearly in the next chapter, upon the supply of proteids in the 
food. Owing to its rapid metabolism, however, it furnishes by 
far the larger part of the nitrogenous waste products in the liberally 
fed animal. 

That the anatomical distinctions implied in the terms used by 
Voit correspond to the actual facts of the case has been disputed 
and may be open to question, but for our present purpose this does 
not particularly concern us. The fact of the existence of the two 
factors of proteid metabolism, viz., a variable one, depending upon 
the previous food-supply and a relatively constant one independ- 
ent of the latter is fully established, by whatever names we may 
choose to call them. 

A Minimum oF PROTEIN INDISPENSABLE.—While the proteid 
metabolism of the fasting animal is speedily reduced to relatively 
small proportions, it is never entirely suspended as long as the 
animal lives. Moreover, to anticipate a portion of the follow- 
ing chapter, even the most liberal supply of non-nitrogenous 
nutrients is powerless to suspend or very greatly reduce the pro- 
teid metabolism of a fasting animal. A certain amount of proteid 
metabolism is indissolubly associated with the continuance of life, 
and neither the fat of the body nor the non-nitrogenous ingredients 
supplied in the food can perform these special functions of protein 
in the body. 


§2. Total Metabolism. 


Constant Loss or Trssuzr.—Common observation, no less than 
scientific investigation, teaches that a fasting animal suffers a con- 
tinual loss of tissue. Such an animal derives the energy required 
for its vital activities from the metabolism of its store of proteids 
and of fat. As regards the former, we have just seen that in a 
short time, or as soon as the influence of the previous supply of 
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proteids in the food is exhausted, the proteid metabolism reaches 
a minimum and thereafter remains nearly constant for a consider- 
able time, and subsequent investigations have shown that this 
constancy is still more marked when the proteid metabolism is 
computed per unit of live weight. 

What has thus been found to be true of the proteid metabolism 
has also been shown to hold good of the total metabolism of pro- 
teids plus body fat. As soon as the influence of the previous food 
has disappeared, the rate of metabolism of both proteids and fat 
shows but slight variations throughout a considerable time. Of 
the early experiments of Pettenkofer and Voit, the following * may 
be cited as illustrating approximately this constancy: 


Series a, 1862. Series b, 1861. 
March 10, | March 14, Aptil 5, April 8, | April 11, 
6th Day. | 10th Day.|| 2d Day. | 5th Day. | 8th Day. 
: 2 Kgs. Kgs. Kgs. Kgs. Kgs. 
Live weight .........0.00 31-31 | 30.05 || 32-87] 31.67 | 30.54 
Grms, Grms. Grms. Grms. Grms. 
Carbon of excreta ........ 104.1 82.4 108.7 100.0 93.2 
Nitrogen of excreta....... 5.95 5.23 11.6 5.7 4.7 
Total loss: 
Proteids ............... 37.18 32.69 72.51 35.63 29 .38 
Bat cece Sbotuslasa leew avast 107. 83... 86. 103. 99.2 
Loss per Kg. live weight: 
Proteids ............... 1.19 1.09 2.21 1.13 0.96 
TOA sacs os ee oS “tus Raion 3.43 2.76 2.62 3.25 3.25 


Finkeler | determined the respiratory exchange of fasting 
guinea-pigs in two-hour periods. Upon the highly probable assump- 
tion that their proteid metabolism was relatively small and con- 
stant, the results of such experiments would furnish a measure of 
the relative intensity of the total metabolism. Finkeler’s average 
results are contained in the table on the opposite page. 

But a slight decrease in the amount of oxygen consumed is 
observed in the different stages of the fasting, while there is a 
marked decrease in the amount of carbon dioxide produced. The 
relation between these two quantities, as expressed by the respira- 
tory quotient,t shows us that at the beginning of the fasting’ the 
metabolism was largely at the expense of the carbohydrates of the 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 5, 369. Arch. ges. Physiol., 28,175. + Compare p. 74. 
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Per Hour and Kg. Live Weight. 
Length or omseing, eeu mea Respiratory 
2 ‘arbon f i 
Oxygen Consum ed, “taere ios Cy) Quotient. 
0 1202.19 1111.80 0.93 
1468 1154.53 923.75 0.80 
2950 1146.76 811.12 0.71 
0 1250.28 
1575 1226.18 
3543 1241.78 
5940 1192.50 
334 1959.45 1494.68 0.76 
1712 1850 .02 1318.19 0.71 
3233 1809.85 1289 .63 0.71 


body, while as the experiment progressed the store of carbohydrates 
(glycogen) in the body was gradually exhausted and the meta- 
bolism finally became a fat metabolism. Since, now, as will be 
shown in Chapter VIII, the consumption of equal amounts of oxygen 
results in the liberation of approximately equal amounts of energy 
whether that oxygen is employed to oxidize carbohydrates or fats, 
Finkeler concludes that the total metabolism, as measured in terms 
of energy, was nearly constant. 

Lehmann and Zuntz* have observed a similar constancy of 
the respiratory exchange per unit of weight in the case of two 
men fasting for eleven and six days respectively, while Munk f 
found their urinary nitrogen to be also approximately constant. 
Magnus-Levy { has likewise observed a similar constancy in the 
respiratory exchange of the dog and of man during fasting, as have 
also Johansson, Landgren, Sondén, & Tigerstedt § for man. 

Rubner,|| as a preliminary to his investigations upon the re- 
placement values of the nutrients, discusses this question at some 
length and gives the results of experiments upon dogs, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs and fowls, in which the excretion of nitrogen and car- 
bon per unit weight shows a marked degree of constancy through 
considerable periods. 

* Virchow’s Archiv, 131, Supp. t Arch. ges. Physiol., 55, 1. 

{ Ibid. § Skand. Archiv. f. Physiol., 7, 29. 

|| Zeit. £. Biol., 17, 214; 19, 313; Biologische Gesetze, p. 15. 
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METABOLISM PROPORTIONAL TO AcTIvE Tissuz.—In a critical 
discussion of these and other results on fasting animals, to which 
we shall have occasion to refer again in Part II, E. Voit * shows 
that a still more constant relation is obtained when either the pro- 
teid or the total metabolism is compared with the total mass of 
proteid tissue estimated to be contained in the body on the several 
days of the experiment. The total protein of the body, however, 
may be regarded as at least an approximate measure of the active 
cell mass, as distinguished from the relatively inactive cells of 
adipose tissue. It is the vital activities of the former, in the fast- 
ing animal, that mainly determine the amount of the total meta- 
bolism, the energy liberated being supplied in part by the relatively 
small amount of proteid metabolism which goes on in the cells of 
the fasting animal, but largely by the metabolism of fat supplied 
to the active cells from the adipose tissue. 

Ratio or Prorrip To Toray Meraxzorism.—In the preceding 
paragraph it was implied that the proteid metabolism constitutes 
but a small portion of the total metabolism of the fasting animal, 
the remainder of the necessary energy being supplied, after the 
small store of glycogen in the body is exhausted, by the metabo- 
lism of body fat. Rubner ¢ appears to have been the first to call 
specific attention to this aspect of the question. In his investiga- 
tions upon the relation of size of animal to total metabolism he 
adduces experimental results to prove that this ratio is not mate-- 
rially different. in large and in small animals. The question has, 
however, been more recently discussed by E. Voit{ from a general 
point of view, the results of numerous investigators being summa- 
rized. In discussing these results, Voit has computed from the 
nitrogen and carbon balance, when these data were available, in 
substantially the manner described in Chapter VIII, the amount of 
energy liberated by the metabolism of the protein and fat lost by 
the body. In those instances in which only the nitrogen balance 
was determined, he estimates the amount of energy liberated in 
the body from the computed surface on the basis of average results 
with similar animals. (Compare Chapter XI, § 2.) Taking this 
amount, expressed in calories, as the measure of the total meta- 
bolism, and including only experiments in which the animals 

* Zeit. f. Biol., 41, 113. + Ibid., 19, 557. t Ibid., 41, 167. 
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are believed to have been in good bodily condition (well nourished) 
at the beginning of the trials, he obtains the following average 
results: 


Nitrogen Excretion per Day. 
. . Proteid 
aaa aa eee a 
6 In 0 
ge Live Wetsnt, Metabolism. 
Grms. 
Swine ............ 115.0 6.8 0.06 7.3 
Man.............-. 63.7 12.6 0.20 15.6 
28.6 5.1 0.18 13.2 
Dog as vans wee sees 18.7 3.8 0.20 10.7 
7.2 2.2 0.30 13.5 
Rabbit ........... 2.7 1.2 0.46 16.5 
Guinea pig ........ 0.6 0.4 0.65 10.8 
Goose ..........-- 3.3 0.8 0.23 7.4 
Henge ae eanie o2 eu 2.1 0.7 0.34 10.0 


As will appear later, the total metabolism of a small animal is 
greater per unit of weight than that of alarge animal. The above 
figures show that the same thing is true of the proteid metabolism. 
When, however, the proteid metabolism is computed as a percent- 
age of the total metabolism, as in the last column of the table, this 
dependence upon the live weight disappears. While the figures 
still show considerable variations, these are much reduced and 
show no connection with the live weight. In other words, the proteid 
metabolism tends to be a somewhat uniform percentage of the 
total metabolism, ranging in these experiments, aside from two 
apparently exceptional results, between 10 and 16 per cent. 

The individual experiments cited by Voit show a similar general 
uniformity, both in the same animal on successive days of fasting 
and in case of different animals. Thus twenty-seven experiments 
on the dog gave the following: 


Number of Cases. 
Range of Proteid Metabolism in Per Cent. 
of Total Metabolism. 
Absolute. Per Cent. 
Less than, 10) jcc. cscceea canes awnees 4 14.8 
VQ AVA ae od shan ohne ares eae eS cat ee ee 15 55.6 
VAT  oscses suave eta eve tena 6 Bue 8G RG a hceie aie 5 18.5 
More than 17.......... cee eceeeeees 3 11.1 
27 100.0 
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The great majority of cases gave values lying between 10 and 
17 per cent. 

Errrect or Bopy Fat.—Both from the summary on p. 87 and 
from the individual results cited by Voit, it is evident that while 
the proportion of energy supplied by the metabolism of pro- 
teids in the fasting animal is normally small and varies only within 
rather narrow limits, it is still subject to relatively considerable 
variations. The most important cause of these variations in the 
fasting animal under uniform external conditions appears to be 
the ratio of fat to protein in the body. 

C. Voit * appears to have first noted that when fasting is pro- 
longed sufficiently to nearly exhaust the reserve of visible fat in 
the body, the proteid metabolism, after remaining nearly constant 
or decreasing slightly for some days, as in the examples just given, 
begins to increase somewhat rapidly. This increase Voit attrib- 
uted to the exhaustion of the fat, the oxidation of which had hith- 
erto partially protected the organized proteids of the body. Sub- 
sequent investigations, particularly Rubner’s,t have in general 
confirmed Voit’s observation, while giving it a somewhat more 
general form. 

E. Voit { has recently reviewed the available experiments upon 
fasting metabolism in their bearing on this question. From the 
experimental data he computes or estimates, first the ratio of pro- 
teid to total metabolism (expressed in terms of energy), and “second 
the ratio of proteids to fat in the body on the several days of each 
experiment. A comparison of these ratios shows a very marked 
correspondence, a high ratio of proteids to fat in the body coin- 
ciding with a large proteid metabolism compared with that of fat, 
and vice versa. The graphic representations of the relations as 
given by Voit are especially convincing. Moreover, the results 
show that the extent of the proteid metabolism does not depend 
directly upon the duration of the fasting. With different animals, 
or with the same animal under different conditions, a certain ratio 
of proteid to total metabolism is attained whenever the correspond- 
ing ratio of proteid tissue to fat in the body is reached, whether this 
be early or late in the experiment. 

The growing ratio of proteid to total metabolism in the fasting 

* Zeit. f. Biol., 2, 326. } Loc. cit. See p. 86. + Zeit. f. Biol., 41, 502. 
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animal is explained by Voit to be due to an increasing difficulty in 
transferring the reserve fat from the adipose tissues, thus resulting 
in a diminution of the amount of fat (or its cleavage products?) 
circulating in the organism. If the body is well supplied with fat 
at the outset this phenomenon does not at first appear, and the 
ratio of proteid to total metabolism remains nearly constant for a 
time. 

With continued fasting the store of body fat is, as has just been 
shown, drawn upon much more rapidly than that of protein, while 
at the same time the total amount of the former present at the 
beginning of fasting is often less than that of the latter. As a 
necessary result, the ratio of fat to protein in the body decreases. 
When this decrease passes a certain point, the fat of the adipose 
tissue is drawn upon with more and more difficulty for material to 
supply the demand for energy, and as a result additional protein is 
metabolized to make good the deficiency of available fat. From 
this time on, the ratio of proteid to total metabolism shows a con- 
tinually accelerated increase. The time when the increase in the 
proteid metabolism becomes marked depends upon the original 
condition of the body. If the animal is well nourished, and espe- 
cially if it contains large reserves of fat, the increase may be long 
deferred or even fail to appear at all. If, on the other hand, it is 
poorly nourished and contains little fat, an increase of the proteid 
metabolism may take place almost from the outset. The following 
three examples, cited by E. Voit from Rubner’s experiments, may 
serve to illustrate these three types of fasting metabolism: 


Guinea Pig. Dog. Rabbit. 
Proteid Proteid Proteid 
Day of ‘Metabolism Day of Metabolism Bae of aig 1 aeca 
vests. | gurathea! | asloe: | pesto | ne | Sibota 
10.4 2-4 16.3 3 16.5 
11.1 10-11 13.1 5-7 23.6 
11.0 12 15.5 9-12 26.5 
11.9 13 17.4 13-15 29.8 
11.8 14 20.0 16 50.1 
6.9 17-18 96.4 
11.2 
10.9 
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Schulze * claims that this increase in the proteid metabolism of 
the fasting animal is not, in all cases at least, due to lack of fat or 
other non-nitrogenous material to protect the protein from destruc- 
tion. He advances the hypothesis that the loss of protein incident 
to the fasting so injures the cells that finally many of them die 
and the protein of their protoplasm becomes part of the circula~- 
tory protein of the body and is rapidly decomposed, thus giving 
rise to an increased excretion of nitrogen. 

While it is not impossible that this ingenious hypothesis has 
some basis of fact, Kaufmann,t in a quite full review of the litera- 
ture of the subject, together with original experiments, shows 
that it can by no means supplant Voit’s explanation. He points 
out in particular that the time when the increase in the proteid 
metabolism begins seems to bear no relation to the loss of protein 
which the body has sustained, while, on the other hand, it coin- 
cides quite closely with the time when the supply of visible fat is 
nearly exhausted.{ 

Summary.—In the light of the facts set forth in the foregoing 
paragraphs we may sketch the general outlines of the fasting meta- 
bolism somewhat as follows: 

In the early stages of fasting, particularly if the previous food 
has contained an abundance of proteids, the proteid metabolism 
may be considerable. As the effect of the previous food disappears, 
however, and the store of “circulatory protein” in the body is ex- 
hausted, the proteid metabolism speedily falls to the minimum 
amount required for the vital activities of the protoplasm, and the 
remaining demands of the body for energy are supplied by the 

metabolism of the stored-up fat. If the latter is fairly abundant, 
this stage may last several days, the total metabolism remaining 
nearly constant and the proteids supplying a nearly constant pro- 
portion of the necessary energy (according to E. Voit about 15-16 
per cent.). Sooner or later, however (unless in a very fat animal), 
the supply of fat from the adipose tissue begins to flag. The de- 
mand for energy, however, remains unabated, and as the fat-supply 
falls off, more and more protein is metabolized in its place, until at 
* Arch. ges. Physiol., 76, 379. + Zeit. f. Biol., 41, 75. 


fCompare also E. Voit’s critique of Schulze’s investigations. (Zeit. f. 
Biol., 41, 550.) 
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last the metabolism may even become almost entirely proteid in 
its character. We have in these facts the first of the numerous 
illustrations which we shall meet in the course of this discussion 
of the plasticity of the organism in adapting itself to differences 
in the food-supply, and of the controlling influence exerted upon 
the course of its metabolism by the demand for energy. 

Tue InTeRMEpDIARY MeErTaBoiismM.—The prime object of the 
metabolism of the quiescent fasting animal is, as already pointed 
out, to supply energy for the performance of the vital functions. 

Mention has already been made in Chapter II of the hypothesis 
that the immediate source of energy to. the cells of both muscles 
and glands is the metabolism of carbohydrate material. This 
hypothesis in effect regards the metabolism of the fasting animal as 
divisible into three processes: first, the splitting up of the proteids, 
yielding urea and fat; second, the partial oxidation of fat, whether 
derived from the proteids or from the adipose tissue, yielding dex- 
trose; third, the oxidation of the resulting dextrose in the tissues. 

So far as the kind and amount of excretory products are con- 
cerned, it of course makes no difference whether the metabolism 
takes place in accordance with this hypothesis or whether the 
proteids and fat are oxidized directly in the tissues. In either 
case the fasting animal lives upon its store of proteids and fat, and 
the resulting excretory products, as well as the amount of heat 
produced, are qualitatively and quantitatively the same, so that 
the coincidence observed by Kaufmann * between the observed 
results and those computed from his equations is without special 
significance in this case. 

There is, nevertheless, an important and essential difference in 
the two views. If we regard the proteids and fat as yielding up 
their energy directly for the vital activities, then all the energy 
thus liberated is available for this purpose. If, on the contrary, 
we suppose these substances to be first partially metabolized in the 
liver or elsewhere in the organism, then only that portion of their 
potential energy which is contained in the resulting dextrose is 
available directly for the general purposes of the body. The re- 
mainder of their energy is liberated as heat during the preliminary 


*Archives de Physiologie, 1896, pp. 329 and 352. 
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metabolism, and while contributing its quota towards maintaining 
the normal temperature of the body is not directly available for 
other purposes. In other words, the question is not one as to the 
total energy liberated, but as to its form and distribution. As 
regards the fasting animal itself, the question is of minor impor- 
tance; but, as will appear in subsequent chapters, it materially 
affects our views as to the relative values of the several nutrients 
of the food. 
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GHAPTER V. 
THE RELATIONS OF METABOLISM TO FOOD-SUPPLY. 


Tue metabolism of the fasting animal was regarded in the pre< 
ceding chapter as representing the essential demands of the vital 
functions for a supply of matter as a vehicle of potential energy. 
Under these conditions, as we have seen, the total metabolism bears 
a close relation to the mass of active tissue, while the qualitative 
character of the metabolism, that is the ratio of proteid to non- 
proteid matter consumed, appears to be likewise constant for any 
given condition of the body, depending upon the relative supply 
of proteids and non-nitrogenous matters to the active cells. When 
food is given to such an animal the conditions are modified in essen- 
tially three ways: : 

First, to the metabolism incident to the fasting state is added 
that required to supply the energy consumed in the digestion and 
assimilation of the food. 

Second, the food-supply may alter the proportions in which the 
various nutrients are supplied to the active cells, and thus affect 
the metabolism qualitatively, giving rise to a relatively greater 
or less metabolism of proteids, fats, carbohydrates, ete. 

Third, the food-supply may be in excess of the requirements of 
the body and lead to a storage of matter of one sort or another. 

The quantitative relations of the food-supply to the total 
metabolism and to the storage of matter and energy in the body 
may be most satisfactorily considered upon the basis of the amounts 
of energy involved. Accordingly we may content ourselves here 
with a simple mention of this side of the question, deferring a dis- 
eussion of it to Part II and confining the present chapter largely 
to a study of the qualitative changes in the metabolism brought 
about by variations in the food-supply. As in the previous chapter, 


it will be convenient to consider the relations of the proteids of the 
93 
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food and of the body separately from those of the non-nitrogenous 
nutrients. 
§ 1. The Proteid Supply. 


The effects of the proteid supply upon metabolism may be most 
readily and clearly traced in experiments in which the food consists 
solely, or nearly so, of proteids, deferring to the next section a 
consideration of the modifications introduced by the presence of 
non-nitrogenous nutrients in the food. 


Effects on Proteid Metabolism. 


Our knowledge of the relations between proteid supply and 
proteid metabolism in the animal body is based upon the funda- 
mental investigations of Bischoff & Voit,* Carl Voit,f and Petten- 
kofer & Voit,t at Munich. The results of these researches have 
been so fully confirmed by subsequent investigators and have 
become so much the common property of science that it is unneces- 
sary to do more than summarize them here, with the addition of 
such examples as may seem best adapted to illustrate them. 

Amount RequireD To Reacu NirrocEN EquiLiprium.—As 
we have seen, the proteid metabolism of a fasting animal speedily 
reaches a minimum which we may probably regard as representing, 
at least approximately, the amount of proteids necessarily broken 
down and oxidized in the vital activities of the tissues of the body. 
If we supply proteid food to such an animal, we might naturally 
be inclined to expect that the first use to which the proteids of 
the food would be put would be to stop the loss of proteid tissue, 
and that if as much proteid was supplied in the food as was being 
metabolized in the body, nitrogen equilibrium would be reached. 

Experiment shows, however, that this is very far from being 
the case. Even the least amount of proteids causes a prompt 
increase in the urinary nitrogen, and each successive addition of 
proteids results in a further increase, so that it is not until the food 
proteids largely exceed the amount metabolized during fasting 
that nitrogen equilibrium is reached. Thus Bischoff & Voit, 

* Gesetze der Ernaéhrung des Fleischfressers, 1860. 

+ Published chiefly in the Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie and the 
Zeitschrift fiir Biologie. See also Voit, “Physiologie des Stoffwechsels,”’ in 


Herman’s Handbuch der Physiologie. 
t Zeit. f. Biol., 8, 29 and 33. 
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in a series of experiments upon a dog fed exclusively on lean meat, 
obtained the results shown in the following table, the proteid 
metabolism being expressed in terms of flesh with its normal water 
content (N x 29.4) instead of dry proteids: 


Date. Meat Fed. Metsbeeed: oar Plesk ‘ 
1858. 

UB 25 nn esi ola dallinalands eiateuen dee suutses a 0 223 — 223 
SE QO ins ie cece cases Owe ala ee 0 190 —190 
BDA ONG 28 oe icin aw dae sora a 300 379 — 79 
OO “DO aSep ti: Pecsazi dace odie vaste os 600 665 — 65 

Septy 2 and 3. beste cawecenes es 900 941 — 41 
SE AE Beg cis aa uae tera eee 1200 1180 + 20 
IGS EO Feces decheueed San eae 1500 1446 + 54 

Novel Gg ves «sea cduate gaa Banas 1800 1764 + 36 
AT and, 18; ss eaw cies yaaa 1500 1510 - 10 
OF TR NO edie een ce Bie at 8 arch ts 1200 1234 — 34 
EE D0 Oo OT sees yada bias eeraas nua 900 945 — 45 
EDD. IDB oe: wigiciel a GRAS SR ALD 600 682 — 82 
an) eee) en eae 300 453 —153 
BE PDO 8 Di orcctitas ene Bite dates 176 368 —192 
8 28-DeGs le ace na $e RS wee w 0 226 —226 


-A much later series by E. Voit & Korkunoff,* in which the 
results were determined in terms of nitrogen, may ve cited to illus- 
trate the same point. The food was lean meat from which the 
extractives had been removed by treatment with cold water. It 
contained 1.25 to 1.96 per cent. of fat. 


Nitrogen in 
Food. 

Food, Feces and Urine,} Gain or Loss, 

Grms. Grms. Grms. 
NOtHINGs ods Meng ch na he tas areas 0 3.996 —3.996 
100 grms. extracted meat........ 4.10 5.558 —1.458 
140“ e errr errr mre 5.74 6.495 —0.755 
165“ oe tO eae ae a 6.77 7.217 —0.447 
185 “ ss oh aayaizesdeneeeases 7.59 7.804 —0.214 
200 “ ae Be Nata einen a 8.20 8.726 —0.526 
230 “ se fo cite cece a8 10.24 10.579 —0.339 
360 “ ee PS Ae Sadat 11.99 12.052 —0.062 
410 “ es arn Or ere: 15.58 14.314 +1.266 
460 << es BE Oe Bi tad oe oe 13.68 13.622 +0.058 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 32, 67. 
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The proteid supply gradually overtakes the proteid metabolism, 
but when only proteids are fed the supply must largely exceed the 
fasting metabolism in order to attain nitrogen equilibrium. E. 
Voit has endeavored to obtain a numerical expression for this 
relation by taking as the basis of comparison the fasting meta- 
bolism. He estimates (loc. cit., p. 101) that of the total nitro- 
gen excretion of a fasting animal 81.55 per cent. is derived from 
true proteids and 18.45 per cent. from the extractives of the 
muscles. Since the food in his experiments consisted substan- 
tially of true proteids, he compares its nitrogen with 81.55 per 
cent. of the nitrogen of the excreta and thus finds that the mini- 
mum supply of proteid nitrogen required to reach nitrogen equi- 
librium was between 3.67 and 4.18 times that metabolized during 
fasting, the true value being estimated at 3.68. Five other less 
exact experiments gave confirmatory results and similar confirma- 
tion is found in the experimental results of C. Voit. 

Errect of Excess oF Protrips.—If the supply of proteids to 
a mature animal be still further increased after nitrogen equilib- 
rium is reached, the excess of proteids is promptly metabolized, 
its nitrogen reappearing in the excreta. In other words, the ex- 
cretory nitrogen keeps pace with the supply of nitrogen in the food. 
The experiments by Bischoff & Voit just cited serve to illustrate 
this fact also. Approximate nitrogen equilibrium was reached on 
1200-1500 grams of meat, but in other trials even double this 
supply caused but a slight apparent gain of nitrogen, and it is 
probable that if the total urinary nitrogen had been determined 
instead of the urea, and account taken of the nitrogen of the 
feces, even this small difference would have disappeared. 

It is needless to multiply examples of this perfectly well-estab- 
lished fact. The animal body puts itself very promptly into equi- 
librium with its nitrogen supply and no considerable or long-con- 
tinued gain of proteid tissue can be produced in the mature animal 
by even the most liberal supply of proteid food. 

TRANSITORY STORAGE OF PRoTEIDS.—But while no continued 
gain of protein by the body can be brought about by additions to 
the proteid food, nevertheless, during the first few days following 
such an increase in the proteid supply a transitory storage of nitro- 
gen takes place. Conversely, too, a decrease in the proteid supply 
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causes at first a loss of nitrogen from the body, which, however, 
unless the new supply of proteids falls below a certain minimum. is 
as transitory as the gain in the other case. In other words, while 
the nitrogen excretion of the mature animal is in the long run 
equal to the supply in the food, when the amount of the latter 
is changed the full effect on the excretion is not realized at once. 

This fact is well illustrated by the following selection from 
C. Voit’s investigations upon the dog,* the results being expressed 
in terms of “ flesh”’: 


‘Flesh’ Metabolized per Day.’ 


Previous; New F 
Ration. | Ration. On On New Ration. 


Grms. | Grms. | Previous | 
Meat. Meat. | Ration. |1st Day./2d Day.!3d Day.'4th Day./5th Day.|6th Day.|7th Day. 
Grms. Grms. | Grms. | Grms. | Grms. | Grms. | Grms. | Grms. 


1800 | 2500 1800 | 2153 | 2480 | 2532 
500 | 1500 547 | 1222 | 1310 | 1390 | 1410 | 1440 | 1450 | 1500 
0; 1500 176 | 1267 | 1393 | 1404 
2500 | 2000 | 2500 | 2229 | 1970 
1500 | 1000 | 1500 | 1153 | 1086 | 1088 } 1080 | 1027 
1000 | 5000 | 1000 706 | 610 623 560 


An example of the same fact is found in the experiments cited 
on p. 81, in which a:. proteid food was withdrawn, the nitrogen 
excretion falling rapidly, but reaching its minimum only after three 
or four days. 

Voit explained the facts just adduced as the consequence of 
the difference between organized and circulatory proteids already 
noted on p. 82. According to this hypothesis, the amount of 
the proteid metabolism is chiefly determined by the store of circu- 
latory proteids in the body. The ingestion of additional proteids 
increases the amount of these circulatory proteids in the body, and 
as a consequence the proteid metabolism increases until the nitrogen 
excretion overtakes the supply. Similarly, a decrease in the pro- 
teid food has the converse effect. 

Proterp METABOLISM AND NirroGen Excretion.—Up to this 
point, following common usage, the terms nitrogen excretion and 
proteid metabolism have been employed as practically synony- 
mous. In one sense this usage is correct, but it is liable to give 


* E. v. Wolff, Ernihrung Landw. Nutzthiere, p 271. 
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rise to a misconception. It is perfectly true that the presence of 
one gram, e.g., of nitrogen in the urine, implies that about six grams 
of protein have yielded up their nitrogen in the form of urea or 
other metabolic products and therefore have ceased to exist as pro- 
tein. It by no means follows from this, however, that this protein 
has been completely oxidized to carbon dioxide and water. We. 
have already seen (Chapter II, p. 48) that the abstraction of the 
elements of urea from protein leaves a non-nitrogenous residue 
equal to nearly two-thirds of the protein, and that there is reason 
to believe that this residue may, according to circumstances, be 
oxidized to supply energy or give rise to a production of glycogen 
or of fat. In other words, the separation of its nitrogen from pro- 
tein and the complete oxidation of its carbon and hydrogen are 
two distinct things. When, therefore, we assert, on the basis of 
the evidence noted above, that the proteid metabolism of the mature 
animal is determined by the supply of proteids in the food, what. 
we really mean is that the cleavage of proteids and the excretion 
of their nitrogen is so determined. 

Rate oF NITROGEN Excretion.—A consideration of the course 
of the nitrogen excretion after a meal of proteids is calculated to 
throw light upon the relations of nitrogen cleavage to the total 
metabolism of the proteids. The early investigations of Becher, 
Voit, Panum, Forster, and Falck showed that when proteids are 
given to a fasting animal the rate of nitrogen excretion shows a 
rapid increase, reaching a maximum within a few hours. 

Feder * observed the maximum rate of nitrogen excretion by 
dogs in different experiments between the fifth and eighth hour 
after a meal of meat. From this point the rate of excretion de- 
creased less rapidly than it had increased and continued to decrease 
until about thirty-six hours after the meal. 

Graffenberger,t} experimenting upon himself, obtained similar 
results after the consumption of fibrin, gelatin, and asparagin, while 
the results with a commercial “meat peptone” were markedly 
different; and Rosemann,{ in studies upon the rate of nitrogen 
excretion by man, traces clearly a similar influence of the ingestion 
of nitrogenous food, while Krummacher’s § results on dogs fully 

* Zeit. f. Biol., 17, 531; Thier Chem. Ber.,12, 402. + Zeit. f. Biol., 28, 318. 
t Arch. ges. Physiol., 65, 343. § Zeit. f. Biol., 35, 481, 
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confirm those of Feder. Sherman and Hawk * have likewise found 
the curve of nitrogen excretion by man after the ingestion of lean 
meat to show the same general form observed by Feder and by Graf- 
fenberger. 

NITROGEN CLEAVAGE INDEPENDENT oF ToTaL METABOLISM.— 
Kaufmann,f by the method outlined in Chapter VIII, has made 
a series of determinations of the nitrogen excretion, respiratory 
exchange, and heat production of dogs during the time when nitro- 
gen cleavage is most active, i.e., from the second to the seventh hour 
after a full meal‘of meat. From his theoretical equations for the 
complete metabolism of proteids (pp. 51 & 75) he computes the 
respiratory exchange and heat production corresponding to the 
observed excretion of urinary nitrogen and compares them with 
the actual results per hour as follows: 


Proteid Computed. Observed. 
volar: ‘4 
Gime: | chien denentaal aneuion: joxereied. Gonened| dustin, 
Liters. Liters, Cals. Liters. Liters. Cals. 
No. 1.. 9.329 8.132 9.745 45.0 5.953 6.767 30.6 
EBS Dis 9.926 8.565 | 10.373 48.0 7.064 7.972 34.6 
tb 8 eg 9.350 8.153 9.771 45.4 7.161 8.236 34.0 
ee oe 9.540 8.231 9.864 45.8 7.398 8.673 34.0 
ee 6.632 5.783 6.930 32.0 5.228 6.596 27.7 
EY 3B 208 9.491 8.276 9.918 46.1 6.393 7.813 29.7 
ee eee 8.685 7.573 9.075 42.2 6.325 7.730 29.0 
BO Bote 9.958 8.683 | 10.406 48.4 6.702 7.903 33.6 
Oe Oss 8.928 7.785 9.235 43.0 6.062 7.916 35.3 
* 10...) 10.553 9.202 | 11.027 51.0 7.125 8.589 32.7 


But a glance is needed to show that the total metabolism, 
whether measured by the gaseous exchange or by the heat produc- 
tion, is much less than that computed, which is equivalent to saying 
that the non-nitrogenous residue of the proteids was not completely 
oxidized. Gruber,§ whose experimental results upon the rate of 
nitrogen excretion fully confirm those above cited, has shown very 
clearly the bearing of these facts. He points out that if we 


* Amer. Jour. Physiol., 4, 25. 

+ Archives de Physiologie, 1896, pp. 346 and 768. 

+ Kaufmann’s factor for proteids, derived from the formula C,,H4,Nj,0..8, 
is 6.39. 

§ Zeit. f. Biol., 42, 407. 
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regard the nitrogen excretion as denoting the complete metabo- 
lism to carbon dioxide, water, urea, etc., of a corresponding 
amount of proteids, we get figures for the total evolution of 
energy (heat) in the organism .which are entirely incompatible 
with those derived from other considerations. For example, a 
daily diet of 1500 grams of lean meat given to a dog not only suf- 
ficed to supply the demands for energy but produced a storage of fat 
in the body. The total daily production of heat, computed from 
the results of respiration experiments (see Chapter VIII), was 
1060.2 Cals., equivalent to 88.3 Cals. in two hours, which must have 
been derived essentially from the metabolism of proteids. If, how- 
ever, we compute the evolution of energy from the results of the 
nitrogen excretion as determined in two-hour periods, we get strik- 
ingly variable results. 


Hour. Seay reget, Dgetene EPere ys 

QU easaieantaneig ead done kodeunee 3.11 80.6 
Dd Gla Aeied ences alana & aisle 5.71 148.2 
LB pduiha eas ene SEAN Soe 6.62 171.6 
SHON Gar wanae Hesaeace dea EaGe 6.98 181.2 
DSC did hs A anivitnd abet BS 6.35 165.1 
AOE Ne wierd tbe cutee OO aay ee 6.04 156.0 
De etd te ie oeaacanece man caravan’ 5.08 132.6 
11-7 (Average) ............ 2.65 68.9 
De. i capasense Dac astee Re Bite e ce Seas 1.24 32.5 


The heat production as thus computed varies from over twice 
the average two-hour rate to an amount equal to scarcely more than 
one half of the average fasting metabolism of the same animal 
(62 Cals. per two hours). Such fluctuations are entirely inconsistent 
with all data as to the heat production of the body, which, as we 
shall see later, appears to go on with a remarkable degree of uni- 
formity under uniform conditions. The only reasonable conclu- 
sion, then, appears to be that the nitrogen cleavage and the total 
oxidation of the proteids are distinct and at least largely inde- 
pendent. processes. 

Gruber’s explanation of these facts is substantially as follows: 
It is well established that a relatively constant composition of the 
blood and of the fluids of the body generally is an essential condi- 


* One gram N equivalent to 26 Cals. See Chapter VIII. 
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tion of normal physiological activity. It has been repeatedly 
demonstrated, however, that when the period of growth is past, the 
animal body has not the ability to produce any material amount of 
proteid tissue. A large supply of proteid food, then, necessarily 
tends to alter the composition of the blood and other fluids of the 
body, and the nitrogen cleavage is evidently an effort on the part 
of the organism to counteract this effect by splitting off from the 
proteids a nitrogenous group which can be rapidly excreted, leav- 
ing a non-nitrogenous residue which, so far as it is not immediately 
needed to supply energy, is capable of storage in the relatively inert 
and insoluble forms of glycogen and of fat. 

According to Rosemann,* the rapid increase in the nitrogen ex- 
cretion after a meal arises from two concurrent causes: first, a 
direct stimulus to the proteid metabolism, due to the rapid increase 
of proteids and their digestion products in the blood, which is 
somewhat transitory in character; and, second, the effect of a 
larger relative supply of proteids in causing, according to well- 
known physico-chemical laws, a relatively larger number of mole- 
cules of these substances to enter into reactions with the cell proto- 
plasm. The accompanying graphic representation by Gruber + of 
the course of the nitrogen excretion of a dog on the second day of 
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feeding with 1000 grams of lean meat and on the three following 
fasting days shows plainly the sudden stimulation of the excretion 


* Loc. cit. ft Loe. cit., p. 421. 
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at first and the fall, rapid at first, and then very gradual, until the 
minimum of the fasting excretion is reached about the third day. 

On the other hand, Rjasantzeff * and Shepski} ascribe the in- 
crease in the nitrogen cleavage after a meal to the increase in the 
digestive work rather than to the proteids as such. They find it 
possible, by stimulating the activity of the digestive organs without 
introducing food, to considerably increase the nitrogen excretion 
in the urine, while, on the other hand, the introduction of proteid 
food through a gastric fistula produced little or no effect. They 
also find the increase with the same amount of food nitrogen to be 
proportional to the (estimated?) amount of digestive work, but seem 
to offer no explanation of the equality of nitrogen cleavage and 
nitrogen supply. 

Cause or TraNnsiTory SroraGe.—As already noted (p. 96), 
any change in the rate of proteid supply in the food, while resulting 
ultimately in a corresponding change in the rate of nitrogen excre- 
tion, gives rise to a transitory gain or loss of nitrogen by the body, 
which was interpreted by Voit as consisting in a corresponding 
change in the stock of “circulatory protein” in the body. The 
facts which we have just been considering permit us to trace some- 
what more fully the details of the phenomenon. Gruber points 
out that while the larger part of the nitrogen cleavage consequent 
upon a single meal of proteids takes place within a few hours, the 
remainder is prolonged over two or three days, as in the case illus- 
trated above, while he likewise shows experimentally that this 
effect is not due to a retention of the nitrogenous metabolic prod- 
ucts, but represents the actual course of nitrogen cleavage. 

Such being the case, the transitory gain or loss incident to a’ 
change in the rate of proteid supply is most simply explained as 
the result of a superposition of the daily curves. Let it be assumed, 
for example, that 80 per cent. of the nitrogen cleavage incident to 
a single meal of proteids takes place on the first day, 13 per cent. 
on the second, 5 per cent. on the third, and 2 per cent. on the fourth. 
Then if we give to a fasting animal an amount of proteids contain- 
ing 100 grams of nitrogen for five successive days and then with- 
draw the food, the food nitrogen will be excreted as follows on the 
several days: 


* Jahr. Thier Chem., 26, 349. ft Ibid., 30, 711. 
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Feeding. Fasting. 
1st 2d 3d. 4th | 5th | Ist | 2d 3d 
Day.| Day.| Day.| Day. | Day.| Day. | Day.| Day. 
From food of ist day of feeding....) 80 | 13 | 5 | 2 
cr BE ED i Ee SE oe ale ate | OOM LS he), a2 
ee EO Sd AR gee ell ey '|) eure SO La Be} 2 
ee OA EE esc (gael eae, | coe 1 aSOF AS af be) 32 
es 6 CCB tH a ae dane | eae | aa Pf SO GS |) Bell 2 
Totalivcss says 80 | 93 | 98 |100 |100 | 20} 7] 2 


On the above assumptions, there remained in the body at the 
end of the first day 20 grams of nitrogen in the form of unmeta- 
bolized proteids. At the end of the second day this had increased 
to 27 grams, and at the end of the third day had reached the maxi- 
mum of 29 grams. At the end of the first day’s fasting it had fallen 
to 9 grams, at the end of the second day to 2 grams, and at the end 
of the third day to zero. In other words, the transitory storage 
of proteids observed by Voit and others is explained by Gruber as 
due to the fact that the nitrogen cleavage extends over more than 
a single day. 

In reality, of course, the excretion does not take place with any 
such mathematical exactness as in this schematic example, and 
after long fasting in particular a certain rebuilding of proteid tissue 
may occur, but the assumed figures may serve to give a general 
notion of the relations of food-supply and excretion. 

In brief, then, we may suppose that when proteid food is given 
to a fasting animal the stimulating effect upon the nitrogen cleavage 
anticipates the use of the proteids for constructive purposes and 
that a large proportion of them is thus destroyed as proteids before 
it can be used to make good the loss of proteids by the organized 
tissues. In other words, the proteids actually available for the 
tissues are much less than the amount supplied in the food. In 
this view of the matter we can readily see why the proteid supply 
overtakes the nitrogen excretion so slowly and why two or three 
times the amount metabolized in fasting is necessary to make good 
the loss from the body and ensure nitrogen equilibrium. 
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Effects on Total Metabolism. 


In the preceding paragraphs the effects of an exclusive proteid 
diet upon the proteid metabolism have been discussed. There 
remain to be considered its effects upon the metabolism of fat. 

Prorerps SUBSTITUTED FoR Bopy Fart.—When proteids are 
given to a fasting animal the proteid metabolism is increased, as we 
have seen, but at the same time the loss of body fat is diminished. 

Pettenkofer & Voit * fed a dog with varying amounts of lean 
meat, which may be regarded as consisting chiefly of proteids 
together with small amounts of fat, with the following average 
results in terms of nitrogen: 


Nitrogen Nitrogen ain or Loss Gain or Loss 
spree of Food, Metabolized, a Nitrogen, of Fat, 
. Grms. Grms. Grms. Grms, 
Ot 0 5.6 —5.6 —95 
500 17.0 20.4 —3.4 —47 
1000 34.0 36.7 —2.7 —19 
1500 + 51.0 ° 51.0 0 +4 


Rubner § has obtained a similar result by the use of the proteid 
mixture resulting from the extraction of lean meat with water, and 
which still contained some fat. As compared with the fasting state, 
the consumption of 740 grams of the moist material (containing 
72.2 per cent. of water) produced the following effect: 


; Nit 
Aoroecwer Food,| Metabolized, Metatrlized, 
; Grms. Grms, 
Fasting, si.oecci8-e0s oa eee 0 5.25 84.39 
POO e556 0d ei ehe sede eane o0,22 26.37 28.37 
Difference...... AE: 421.12 — 56.02 


The increased nitrogen cleavage resulting from an increase in 
the proteid supply liberates a certain amount of energy for the vital 
activities of the body, while the non-nitrogenous residue of the cleav- 

* Zeit f. Biol., 7, 489. 

+ Average of first two experiments, p. 84, Chapter IV. 


{ SeriesI only. The others showed a greater gain of fat and of nitrogen. 
§ Zeit. f. Biol., 22, 51. 
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age becomes available also as a source of energy to the organism, 
and the metabolism of fat is correspondingly diminished. In 
effect, then, the proteids are simply substituted for more or less of 
the body fat asa source of energy, and Rubner, in a scries of experi- 
ments which will be considered in Part IJ, has shown that the sub- 
stitution takes place, under the condition of these experiments, ap- 
proximately in proportion to the amount of available potential 
energy contained in the proteids and fats respectively. That is, 
if the extra proteids metabolized can supply a certain amount, 
100 Cals., e.g., of energy to the organism, the fat metabolism is 
diminished by a corresponding amount, so that the total expend- 
iture of energy by the body remains unchanged, being simply 
drawn from different sources in the two cases. 

Amount REQUIRED TO PRropucE Carson EquiLisprium.—iIn 
the experiments by Pettenkofer & Voit cited above, the quantity 
of food proteids which resulted on the average in nitrogen equili- 
brium produced substantially an equilibrium also between the 
supply and excretion of carbon. The earlier experiments of Bidder 
& Schmidt * gave similar results. Later experiments, however, 
have given divergent results, nitrogen equilibrium appearing to 
be reached with an amount of proteids which is far from supplying 
sufficient energy for the organism, so that while the stock of pro- 
teids in the body is maintained, its store of fat is still drawn upon. 

We have seen that the proteid metabolism in the normal fast- 
ing animal amounts to 10-14 per cent. of the total metabolism, 
while according to E. Voit (p. 96) the food proteids required for 
nitrogen equilibrium are, roughly, 2} to 3 times the fasting proteid 
metabolism. It follows, then, that an amount of proteids con- 
taining from 25 to 42 per cent. of the total available energy expended 
by the fasting organism will maintain its store of proteids, and this 
being so, the remaining 58-75 per cent. must necessarily be sup- 
plied by the metabolism of body fat. Thus with the dog on which 
E. Voit’s main experiment was made, nitrogen equilibrium was 
approximately reached with 12.05 grams of nitrogen in the food,t 
equivalent to 75.31 grams of protein (NX6.25) and containing 


* Compare Atwater & Langworthy; Digest of Metabolism Experiments; 
U.S, Dept. of Agr., Office of Experiment Stations, Bul. 45, 388. 
+ Loc. cit., p. 69. 
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approximately, according to Rubner (see Chapter X), 321 Cals. of 
available energy. The actual expenditure of energy by the animal 
was not determined, but is estimated by the author on the basis 
of Rubner’s investigations at about 1280 Cals. 

Several experiments by Rubner * lead to the same conclusion. 
In these experiments the carbon and nitrogen of the excreta were 
determined and the nitrogen of the food estimated from average 
figures. The proteid metabolism having been computed from the 
total excretory nitrogen, the corresponding amount of carbon is 
computed from the average composition of the proteics and any ex- 
cess in the excreta is assumed to be derived from the metabolism 
of fat. (Compare p. 78.) The following are the results in brief, 
including the one cited above (p. 104): 


Nitrogen| Fat 


Nitrogen 
Food. £ Food, of Metab- Remarks. 
nipas, (Hee ae 
Nothing: 330-45 sea%3 x |g esa 4.38 | 49.33 
415 grms. lean meat ...; 14.11 | 13.72 | 25.44 | Average of several days, 
Nothing .............] 0.2... 2.80 | 79.94 
740 grms. lean meat ...| 25.16 | 20.63 | 30.73 | Ist two days of feeding. 
Nothing .............] 22... 5.25 | 84.36 
740 grms. extracted lean 
Meat. o.scscca eves 35.22 | 26.37 | 28.37 | 1st to 4th day of feeding. 
Nothing, occ ces wakes 08 | 22.88 


390 grms. lean meat ...| 13.26 53 | 11.42 | 1st day of feeding. 


1. 

8. 

Nothing: sc2cecc04 scents] | aeweae 1.08 | 22.88 

350 grms. lean meat ...; 11.90 | 10.10 | 11.79 | 3d to 6th day of feeding. 
3. 


Nothing .............] ..... 50 | 37.24 
580 grms. lean meat ..| 19.72 | 18.47 | 21.45 | Ist to 7th day of feeding. 


While some of the experiments were hardly continued long 
enough to absolutely establish the sufficiency of the proteid supply, 
nevertheless we see in all cases a material loss of fat on rations which 
apparently are sufficient to prevent a loss of nitrogen from the 
body. 

It should perhaps be noted that in Pettenkofer & Voit’s ex- 
periments 1000 grams of meat nearly prevented a loss of nitrogen 

* Zeit. f. Biol., 22, 43-48; 30, 122-134, 
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from the body. It appears possible, then, that nitrogen equilib- 
rium might have been reached with a less amount than 1500 grams, 
and that with this less amount there might still have been a loss of 
fat-from the body. Whether this possibility is sufficient to explain 
the apparent discrepancy between these and later results must, 
however, remain a matter of conjecture. 

UTILIZATION OF Excess or Prorerps.—We have seen that no 
very considerable or long-continued storage of protein takes place 
in the body of the mature animal. However large the supply of 
food proteids, the body very soon reaches the condition of nitrogen 
equilibrium, the outgo of this element in the excreta equaling the 
supply in the food. This fact, as has been pointed out, does not 
necessarily prove that the elements of the food proteids are com- 
pletely oxidized in the organism. As was shown in Chapter II, 
the abstraction from proteid matter of the elements of urea (or, 
more strictly speaking, of the elements found in the urine) leaves 
a very considerable non-nitrogenous residue available for the pur- 
poses of the organism. It was there stated that this residue could 
serve as a source of energy, and likewise that there was good reason 
to believe that sugar was formed from it, while finally the question 
of its ability to serve as a source of fat was reserved for discussion 
in the present connection. 


Formation of Fat from Proteids. 


Mention has already been made in Chapter IT (p. 29) of the fact, 
first asserted by Liebig,* that the animal body manufactures fat 
from other ingredients of its food. As a result of the investiga- 
tions itcited by the publication of his views regarding the origin 
of animal fat, Liebig’s classification of the nutrients into “ plastic” 
and “respiratory” was generally accepted. The proteids were 
regarded as the material for the growth and repair of the muscles 
and the force exerted by the latter was considered to arise from 
their oxidation, while the non-nitrogenous ingredients of the food, 
especially the carbohydrates, were the source of the animal heat, 
and when present in excess gave rise to a production of fat. 

As time went on, however, observations began to accumulate 


* Compare p. 163. 
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tending to show that the proteids were not without influence on 
fat-production. 

As early as 1745 R. Thomson,* in experiments on milch cows, 
noted an apparent connection between the supply of proteids in 
the food and the production of butter. 

Hoppe + in 1856 interpreted the results of an experiment in 
which a dog was fed lean meat with and without the addition of 
sugar as showing a formation of fat from proteids. The same 
author { in 1859 claimed to have shown a slight formation of fat 
from casein in milk exposed to the air, and this was confirmed later 
by Szubotin.§ The latter author, and also Kemmerich,| and later 
Voit, experimented upon the production of milk-fat by dogs. 
Their results, while indicating the possibility of a formation of fat 
from proteids, were indecisive. 

PETTENKOFER & Vorr’s EXPERIMENTS.—Carl Voit, however, 
was the first to distinctly champion the new theory, and aside from 
certain confirmatory facts,** such as the formation of fatty acids in 
the oxidation of proteids, the formation of adipocere, the alleged 
formation of fat from proteids in the ripening of cheese and in the 
fatty degeneration of muscular tissue, especially in cases of phos- 
phorous poisoning ,—facts not all of which are fully established and 
whose importance in this connection has probably been over- 
estimated ,—the evidence bearing on the question of the formation of 
fat from proteids has been until recently largely that supplied by 
the famous researches of Pettenkofer & Voit tf at Munich. 

In these experiments a dog weighing about 30 kgs. was fed 
varying amounts of prepared lean meat from which fat, connective 
tissue, etc., had been removed as completely as was possible by 
mechanical means. The material thus prepared, while still con- 
taining small amounts of fat, etc., was as near an approach to an 
exclusively proteial diet as was practicable, it having been found 
impossible to successfully carry out feeding experiments with pure 


* Ann. Chem. Pharm., 61, 228. { Virchow’s Archiv, 17, 417. 

{ Virchow’s Archiv, 10, 144 §Ibid., 36, 561. 

|| Wolff, Ernihrung Landw. Nutzthiere, p. 351. 

q Zeit. f. Biol., 5, 136, , 

** Compare Voit’s summary in 1869, Zeit. f. Biol., 5, 79-169. 

ttAm. Chem. Pharm., I, Suppl. Bd., pp. 52 and 361; Zeit. f. Biol., 5, 
106; 7, 433. 
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proteids. The experiments were conducted with the aid of a respi- 
ration apparatus, the gain or loss ‘of proteids and fat being com- 
puted from the nitrogen and carbon balance in the manner described 
in Chapter III. 

The following is a condensed summary of the average results 
of these experiments, as given by the authors,* but includes also 
the average of all the experiments with 1500 grams of meat. On 


Gain (+) or Loss (—) by Animal. 
Number of Meat Eaten per Day, 
Experiments. Grms, 
2 Flesh. Fat. 
Grms. Grms. 
0 —165 —95 
500 — 99 —47 
1000 — 79 —19 
3t 1500 0 +4 
22 1500 + 18 + 9 
1 1800 + 43 +1 
2 2000 — 44 +58 
1 2500 — 12 +57 


the smaller rations, which were obviously insufficient for main- 
tenance, the animal lost both flesh and fat. A ration of 1500 
grams of meat per day sufficed approximately to maintain the ani- 
mal as regards flesh and to cause a small gain of fat. On the 
heavier rations the excretion of nitrogen kept pace with the supply 
in the food in the manner illustrated on pp. 94-96 but the excretion 
of carbon fell considerably below the supply, indicating a produc- 
tion of fat. 

It is to be noted that only the last three experiments in the above 
table actually show any very considerable production of fat. The 
insufficient rations naturally do not, and while among the twenty- 
two trials with 1500 grams of meat the majority appear to show a 
formation of fat, the amount is usually comparatively small, and 
in two Gases a loss was observed. On the whole, however, the evi- 
dence of this series of experiments has been generally accepted as 
conclusive in favor of the formation of fat from proteids. 

Pritiger’s RecaLcuLaTrons.—One very important point, how- 
ever, has until recently been overlooked. The evidence is based on 


* Zeitschr. f. Biol., 7, 489. 
{Series 1 only. 
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a comparison of the income and outgo of carbon and nitrogen. 
Pfliiger,* however, has called attention to the fact that while Pet- 
tenkofer & Voit made direct determinations of the outgo of these 
elements, or at least of the principal factors of it, the income is not 
computed from actual analyses of the meat used, but upon the 
assumption of average composition. According to Pfliger, not 
only are the possible variations from the average in individual 
experiments a serious source of error, but the average itself is 
erroneous, the percentage of carbon assumed in the meat being 
too high. Pettenkofer & Voit estimate the ratio of nitrogen to 
carbon in lean meat ¢ as 1 : 3.684, while according to Pfliger it is 
not higher than 1 :3.28, and probably lower. Moreover, Petten- 
kofer & Voit failed to take due account of the fact that a part of 
the gain of carbon which they observed could be ascribed to the fat 
still contained in the prepared “lean” meat. Another, although 
slight, source of error, according to Pfliger, lies in the fact that 
the carbon in the urine was estimated from the amount of nitrogen 
found by analysis on the assumption of a ratio of 1:0.60, while it 
should be 1:0.67. 

Using the above corrections, Pfliiger has recalculated twenty- 
four of the experiments by Pettenkofer & Voit, which have been 
generally accepted as demonstrating the formation of fat from pro- 
teids, with the results shown on the opposite page. 

In the great majority of cases the experiments as recalculated 
show a loss instead of a gain of fat, and in three of the four cases in 
which a gain still appears it is small in amount, and, as Pfltiger 
believes, within the limits of experimental error. Naturally such 
calculations as the above can neither prove nor disprove the hypoth- 
esis that the proteids serve as a source of fat. They simply show 
that the experiments which have served as the principal support 
for that hypothesis do not demonstrate what they were supposed 
to. The question turns largely upon the elementary composition 
of the meat used by Pettenkofer & Voit, which they failed to 
determine. It is manifestly impossible to repair this error now, 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 51, 229. 

+ Including such fat as cannot be removed by mechanical means. 

{ Loc. cit., p. 267. The experiments which showed a loss of fat as origi- 
nally computed are omitted. 
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Meat Faten Gain (+) or Loss (—) of Fat. 
Date of Experiment. Pee Devs According to Pet- According to 

tenkofer & Voit. Pfitiger. 

Grms. Grms. 

Feb. 19,1861............. 1800 + 1.4 —35.8 
Aer Bs eon (reat Cocueenlanate . 2500 +56.7 + 3.98 
Chi 4, 1862). sic sede sieies 1500 + 3.4 —29.3 
e221, hee elves aR ab sea vets 1500 + 7.3 —23.4 
Aon 7, en eeus sens se 1500 +34.4 + 3.7 
Se UD Ae Rare tsar seamen 1500 +20.7 —11.1 
hE ceaaie atelier 1500 +35.9 + 3.8 
SE NG 8S ssskes the ors laces 1500 +22.9 — 8.4 
Aug: 6," assokwewew ees 1500 + 8.7 —13.5 
OB aaa ask yale eG 1500 +17.4 — 8.3 
Feb. 20, 1863............. 1500 0.0 —31.6 
Oe DB BE ay astaee us calucela aoe 1500 + 9.9 —22.1 
OD OE es spies aaretacot ae 1500 + 2.1 —24.4 
Mochi 4,0 8 new ew tee ee 1500 +14.3 —16.9 
Apr. J, AO” praia Baie ea-aes 1500 0.0 —31.8 
Sane Sams ia oren een Re 1500 +13.8 -—17.5 
CEST Ee ss Sala esare ta ual 1500 + 9.0 —22.0 
June: Vy coca cead 1500 +12.7 —13.0 
SE AAS. POEs fate taste an eines 1500 +26.3 — 5.4 
Oe nm dGgees wags 1500 +29.1 — 2.9 
Be Dh EE ia ccs Fea a neets 2000 +55.9 +13.6 
EDGR crotaice. sche oe sane 2000 +58.5 + 1.6 
Suby: 85 eee dial enn 1500 +11.9 —20.6 
ne eT Se a 1500 + 9.4 —23.7 


and since Pfliiger’s estimates seem to be at least as trustworthy as 
Pettenkofer & Voit’s, and lead to exactly the opposite results, the 
only verdict possible, so far as these experiments are concerned, is 
“Not proven.” 

Later Experiments.—Shortly after the publication of Pfliger’s 
critique, E. Voit,t in a preliminary communication, presented the 
results of investigations upon this question undertaken in the 
Munich laboratory. So far as the writer is aware, no complete 
account of these experiments has yet appeared, but the data given 
by Voit in the preliminary account show a retention in the body 
of 8 to 10 per cent. of the carbon of the metabolized proteids, and 
to this extent confirm the earlier results obtained by his father. 
He believes the observed gain of carbon to be too great to be 
accounted for by the storage of glycogen and interprets it as 
showing a production of fat from proteids. 

* Includes a correction of Pettenkofer & Voit’s figures for the urinary 


nitrogen: Loc. cit. p. 263. 
+ Thier. Chem. Ber., 22, 34. 
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Kaufmann likewise interprets the results of the respiration ex- 
periments cited in another connection on p. 99 as demonstrating 
the production of fat from proteids, but in view of the brevity of 
the experiments (five hours), and the fact that they covered the 
period of most active nitrogen cleavage, this conclusion seems 
hardly justified. 

Cremer * has reported the results of an experiment upon a cat 
which he regards as showing a formation of fat from proteids. The 
animal, weighing 3.7 kgs., passed eight days continuously in the 
respiration apparatus and received per day 450 grams of lean 
meat. No complete nitrogen and carbon balance is reported. The 
average daily excretion of nitrogen was 13 grams. Assuming the 
ratio of nitrogen to carbon in fat and glycogen-free flesh to be 1:3.2, 
this corresponds to 41.6 grams of carbon in the form of proteids, 
while the total excretion of this element was only 34.3 grams, thus 
showing a retention by the organism of 7.3 grams per day. The 
body of the animal at the close of the experiment was found to con- 
tain not more than 35 grams of glycogen and sugar, while the ob- 
served gain of carbon during the eight days was equivalent to 
about 130 grams of glycogen. It is therefore concluded that fat 
was formed from proteids. In three other experiments, with an 
abundant meat diet, it is computed that from 12.6 to 17.0 per cent. 
of the carbon of the metabolized proteids was stored in the body. 

Gruber { has recently reported two experiments, dating from 
the year 1882, in which a dog was fed 1500 grams per day of lean 
meat. The nitrogen of feces and urine were determined daily 
for six and eight days respectively and the carbon dioxide of the 
respiration on five days in each experiment; the carbon of urine 
and feces and of the metabolized proteids was computed from the 
nitrogen, using for the carbon of the proteids the factor 3.28. The 
excretion of nitrogen approximately equaled the supply, especially 
on the Jater days of the experiments, but from 10 to 15 per cent. 
of the carbon was unaccounted for in the excreta. The total reten- 
tion of carbon during the experiments, together with the equivalent 
quantities of glycogen, were: 


* Jahresb. Agr. Chem., 40, 538; Zeit. f. Biol., 38, 309. 

{ Kohler (Zeit. f. physiol. Chem., 81, 479) found an average of 1:3.16 for 
the fat-free flesh of cattle, swine, sheep, rabbits, and hens. See p. 64. 

Zeit f Biol., 42, 409. 
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Carbon. Equivalent Glycogen. 
Experiment 1, seven days........ 113.9 Grms. . 256.3 Grms. 
Be 2,eight “ ........ 195.9 “ 441.0 “ 


These amounts of glycogen are much greater than have ever 
been found in the body of a dog of this weight (about 20 kgs.), and 
the larger part of the storage of carbon must therefore have been 
in the form of fat. 

In addition to the above results on normal animals, Polimanti * 
has reported experiments apparently showing a formation of fat 
from proteids in phosphorous poisoning. The latter investigation, 
as well as those of Cremer and of E. Voit, have been the subjects of 
searching criticism by Pfiiiger,} who claims to have shown the in- 
sufficiency of the experimental evidence adduced, but it is impos- 
sible here to enter into the details of these controversial articles. 
Negative results have also been reported by Kumagawa & 
Kaneda,{ Rosenfelt,§ Taylor,|| Athanasiu,§ and Lindemann,** but 
in a matter of this sort negative evidence naturally carries much 
less weight than positive, and on the whole there would appear 
to be good reason for still regarding the proteids as a possible 
source of fat. 

DirFIcuLTY oF PRroor.—A serious difficulty in the way of an 
unquestionable demonstration of this possibility lies in the limited 
amount of proteids which an animal can consume. As we have 
seen, a relatively large supply of them is necessary even to produce 
nitrogen equilibrium, and a still further large addition is required to 
supply the demands of the organism for energy. Only the proteids 
supplied in excess of this latter amount are available for fat produc- 
tion, and thus it comes about that the limit of consumption and 
digestion by the animal is reached before any very large produc- 
tion of fat can take place. 

On the other hand, if non-nitrogenous nutrients (carbohydrates 

* Arch. ges. Physiol., 70, 349. 

{ Ibid., 68, 176; 71, 318. 

£U.S. Dept. Agr., Expt. Station Record, 8, 71. 
§Jahresb. Physiol., 6, 260. 

\| Ibid.. 8, 249, Jour Exper. Medicine, 4, 399. 


q Arch. ges. Physiol., 74, 511. 
** Zeit. f. Biol., 39, 1. 
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for example) are employed to supply a part of the necessary energy, 
a more abundant fat production may be caused but the results 
are ambiguous, since it is possible that the non-nitrogenous residue 
of the proteids may be metabolized to furnish energy otherwise 
supplied by the non-nitrogenous nutrients and that the actual 
material for the formation of fat may come from the latter. 

That proteids added to a mixed ration may give rise to a large 
amount of fat has been strikingly shown by Kellner * in experi- 
ments on oxen in which wheat gluten was added to a fattening 
ration. Approximately 198 grams of fat were produced for each 
kilogram of protein fed, but to the writer the reasoning by which 
Kellner seeks to prove that this fat must have been derived directly 
from the proteids seems inconclusive. 

Finally, as was indicated in Chapter II (p. 50), the apparently 
well-established fact that the metabolism of proteids in the body 
gives rise to the formation of carbohydrates (or at least may do so), 
together with the further fact that fat is undoubtedly formed from 
carbohydrates, renders it difficult to assign any reason why the non- 
nitrogenous residue of the proteids should not supply material to 
the cells of the adipose tissue for the production of fat. 

§ 2. The Non-nitrogenous Nutrients. 
Effects on the Proteid Metabolism. 

The relations between proteid metabolism and proteid supply 
which have been outlined in the preceding section, while deduced 
mainly from experiments in which the food consisted substantially 
of proteids only, are of general applicability, yet are subject to im- 
portant modifications in the presence of non-nitrogenous nutrients. 

Tend to Diminish Proteid Metabolism.—As was first shown 
by C. Voit, the addition of non-nitrogenous nutrients to a ration 
consisting of proteids tends to render the prateid metabolism less 
than it otherwise would be. The effect is common to the fats and 
carbohydrates, although with some differences in details. 

Fars.—The following example, taken from Voit’s experiments,t 
illustrates in a somewhat marked way the influence of the addition 
of fat to proteid food upon the excretion of nitrogen. A dog con- 
suming daily 1000 grams of lean meat received in addition on two 


days 100 and 300 grams of fat, with the following results: 
* Landw. Vers. Stat., 53, 456. 
{ Zeit. f. Biol., 5, 334. 
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Food per Day. 
Urea per Day, 

Meat, Fat, Gre, 

Grms. Grms. 
JULY BL vac seeds gawccoos 1000 0 81.7 
AUG Vv csaedeeyisaiek scans 1000 100 74.5 
. Ee eC ee 1000 300 69.3 
Basins ha wie es Sine eee 1000 0 81.2 


In the whole series of eight experiments with varying amounts 
of meat and fat the decrease in the excretion of urea ranged from 1 
per cent. to 15 per cent. of the amount supplied in the food, averag- 
ing about 7 per cent. With the same amount of fat in the food 
the decrease in the excretion of urea was not, as a rule, greater with 
large than with moderate rations of meat. On the other hand, 
with a small proteid supply in the food the production of urea was 
sometimes increased slightly by the addition of much fat, and the 
same result was observed to a more marked extent when fat alone 
was given to fasting animals. With medium rations of meat, in- 
creasing the fat supply had usually little effect, but with heavy 
meat rations it tended to further diminish the excretion of urea. 

Subsequent investigation has fully established this tendency 
of fat to diminish the proteid metabolism, and the fact is too well 
known to require extended illustration here. As a recent instance 
may be cited the following results obtained by Kellner * in experi- 
ments upon oxen, in which oil was added to a basal ration: 


Nitrogen Digested. Nitrogen in Urine. 


Basal Ration, |Basal Ration + Oil,| Basal Ration, Basal Ration + Oil, 
Grms. Grms. Qrms. Grms. 
C0). B epraearor parece 135.30 134.55 122.54 120.38 
OX Busses ceases 111.67 109.17 106.03 89.27 
OR Gasietccersia oss 86.27 87.08 86.30 79.83 


CaRBonypRraTes.—The effects of the readily soluble hexose 
carbohydrates (starch and the sugars) have been quite fully inves- 
tigated, while as to those of the less soluble carbohydrates, particu- 
larly of the five-carbon series, considerable diversity of opinion 
still prevails. 

* Landw. Vers. Stat., 68, 121 and 210. 
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Starch and Sugars.—The investigations of C. Voit * show that 
starch or sugar added to a proteid diet causes, as does fat, a decrease 
in the elimination of urea. Voit found an average decrease of 
about 9 per cent. in the proteid metabolism, the extremes being 5 
and 15 per cent. with varying amounts of carbohydrates. An in- 
crease in the carbohydrates, the proteid food remaining the same, 
tended to further diminish the excretion of urea. The following 
examples illustrate this effect of the carbohydrates. When given 
to a fasting animal, carbohydrates did not, as in the case of fat, 
cause an increase in the proteid metabolism. 


Food. Urea 
per Day, 

Meat, Carbohydrates, | rms. 

Grms. Grms. 
June 23-July 2, 1859 Aguistwing oeiaeide ees ee 500 300-100 35.4 
Withy? Deby AY cae combate lela ancy 500 0 39.9 
July 4-10, 1864.........0...00..0000. 800 0 59.1 
“ ag ee oe hecacenee cave taainsd iaca Kee Giactiaraed 800 100-400 54.5 
oe TQ SOO; EO 8 oe dh idan Rua ouabmutiahiuahe Re 800 0 63.8 
July 23-26, 1864.........0. 00.20 1000 0 73.5 
a 10 a am eee ee ar 1000 100-400 64.4 
SE 28= Aig 11864 a5: o wig aawigu inate ass 1000 0 79.6 
June 29-July 8, 1863 RONGe ake see ae 1500 0 114.9 
July BHO ee | eae caters Snead auineess 1500 200 103.3 
Jan. 6518592. aa aawaawenaw eso ee Parca ad 2000 0 143.7 
8° TELA, V859 2.5, thank cha epee ee Gece 2000 200-300 131.0 


This effect of the carbohydrates, like that of fat, has been abun- 
dantly confirmed by later investigators and is one of the well-estab- 
lished facts of physiology. Weiske t in particular has investigated 
the effect of the non-nitrogenous nutrients upon the metabolism 
of sheep, while Miura { and Lusk § have shown that the abstraction 
of carbohydrates from the diet of a man results in a marked increase 
in the proteid metabolism. The following data, taken from Kell- 
ner’s extensive respiration experiments at Mdéckern, illustrate the 
same effect of starch in the case of cattle: 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 5, 434. 

{ Zeit. physiol. Chem. 21, 42; 22, 137 and 265. 

} v. Noorden, Pathologie des Stoffwechsels, p. 117. 
§ Zeit. f. Biol., 27, 459. 
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Nitrogen Digested. : Nitrogen io Urine. 
Basal Ration, Basal Ration Basal Rati Basal Ration 
Grms. eee "ae on ay h, 
OX Dsiie woe Soran Bilidet a 135.30 118.40 122.54 104.69 
OX. vc ced s vawee eee 111.67 107 .55 106 .03 81.18 
Ox secuee kia ks We 86.27 80.92 86.30 63.83 
OX ie erciaster acne 4 116.51 94.66 109.28 81.71 
OR Dios aiccos ewan ceased 128.11 118.18 122.62 103.13 


Since the addition of starch to the basal ration diminished the 
apparent digestibility of the protein, the effect is most clearly seen 
by comparing the daily gains of nitrogen by the animals on the 
two rations, as follows: 


n Bas . With Addition ' . 

On B Bae Bey of ‘Starch, Difference. 

OX) ee ashatna sinner centeeahes 12.76 13.71 + 0.95 
ORM enka, chee whan 5.64 26.37 +20.73 
ORG wee see dShalle ated acento —0.03 17.09 +17.12 
OR Els oc ceniammavn neat illness 7.23 12.95 + 5.72 
OX Jigs oo ene eos Me ase 5.49 15.05 + 9.56 


Cellulose—The peculiar position occupied by cellulose, as the 
essential constituent of the “crude fiber” of feeding-stuffs, in the 
nutrition of domestic animals causes much interest to attach to the 
study of its effects upon metabolism. We shall consider here only 
its effects upon the proteid metabolism. 

The first to take up this subject appears to have been v. Knie- 
riem,* who experimented upon rabbits. In a preliminary experl- 
ment the addition of prepared “crude fiber” to a basal fiber-free 
ration in which the necessary bulk was obtained by the use of horn- 
dust t gave the following results for the urinary nitrogen per day:. 


J. Without fiber... ......... .. 0.9034 grams 
II. With 9.284 grams fiber. .... ... 0.7618 “ 
III. Without fiber........ ..-... 0.7560 “ 


The low figure for the third period is ascribed to the effect of 
the crude fiber still remaining in the digestive tract. In a follow- 
ing series, in which respiration experiments were also made, the 
following results per day were obtained for the nitrogen: 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 21, 67. + Shown to have been entirely indigestible. 
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Nitrogen | Nitrogen Gain of 

Period. Food per Day. of Food, *\jof Excreta,*| Nitrogen, 
Grms. Grms. Grms. 

I. 9Qdays. | Milk and horn dust ........... 2.75 3.35 —0.60 
II. 10 days. | Same + 22 grms. crude fiber...) 2.75 2.65 +0.10 
Til. 5 days. | Milk and horn dust ........... 2.70 3.03 —0.33 
IV. 4 days. | Same + 11 grms. cane sugar .. . 2.70 3.02 — 0.32 
V. 3days.t| “ +233 “ ...{ 2.70 2.73 —0.03 


Weiske { disputes v. Knieriem’s conclusion that cellulose dimin- 
ishes the proteid metabolism. He experimented upon a sheep, 
which was fed in a first period exclusively on beans. In succeeding 
periods the effect upon the proteid metabolism of adding to this 
ration, first, inferior oat straw, and second, starch was tested, the 
bean ration being diminished slightly in these periods in order 
to keep the total digestible protein of the ration as nearly uniform 
as possible. On the basis of a preliminary digestion trial with the 
straw, the quantity of starch was so adjusted as to supply, in Period 
III, according to computation, an amount of digestible carbohy- 
drates equal to the digested fiber and nitrogen-free extract of the 
straw of Period II, while in Period V it equalled the digested 
nitrogen-free extract only. Actual determinations of the digesti- 
bility of the mixed rations showed that this equality was approxi- 
mately, although not exactly, reached, the amount of digested 
starch being rather less than the computed amount. 

The results as regards the proteid metabolism as originally re- 
ported by Weiske are given in the first portion of the table on 
the opposite page. v. Knieriem,§ having criticised the results on 
the ground that the metabolic nitrogen of the feces was not taken 
into account, and that when this was done the experiments made a 
more favorable showing for the digested crude fiber, Weiske || has 
recalculated his results on the assumption that the feces contained 
0.4 grams of metabolic nitrogen for each 100 grams of dry matter 


digested, with the results shown in the second half of the table. 

* Not including that of the horn dust. 

+ Results regarded by the author as of doubtful value 

{ Zeit. f. Biol., 22, 373. 

§ Ibid., 24, 293. 

|| Zbid., 24, 553. 

{Compare Kellner, Landw. Vers. Stat., 24, 434; and Pfeiffer, Jour. f. 
Landw., 33, 149. 
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Uncorrected. Corrected. 
3 
ee . Nitro- Com- 
é Ration. : gen Nitro- uted | Nitro- 
ppar- gen A itro en, % 
ently of Gain, gen ee Gain, 
Di- Urine. Di Urine 
gested gested 


Grms. | Grms. | Grms. | Grms. Grms. | Grms, 


I. 500 grms. beans....} 20.51] 20.93 |—0.42] 22.02) 20.93 |+1.09 


490“ 
mide « eed 19.58| 16.82 |+2.76| 21.78] 16.82 | 44.96 
IV. BG . pa 18.81] 17.26 |+1.55] 21.09] 17.26 |+3.83 
Average of II. and IV. +2.16 +4.40 
510 grms_ beans 
.| 1130" “starch bs 20.03] 14.94 |+5.09| 22.16] 14.94 |+7.22 
20 “ sugar 
500 “ beans 
V. 1 90 “ starch }..| 20.64] 17.75 |+2.89| 22.43] 17.75 | +4.68 
10 ‘sugar 


It will be seen that the experiments make substantially the 
same showing for the relative effects of cellulose and starch whether 
we take the uncorrected results or eliminate so far as possible the 
effects of the greater amount of food in the later periods upon the 
excretion of metabolic products in the feces. The addition of starch 
and sugar in Period III produced about twice as great an effect in 
reducing the proteid metabolism as did a somewhat larger amount 
of digestible fiber and nitrogen-free extract from straw in Periods 
II and IV. In Period V the starch added was only equal to the 
digested nitrogen-free extract of the straw in Periods II and IV. 
Since the effect upon the proteid metabolism is substantially the 
same, Weiske concludes that the nitrogen-free extract of the 
straw, which has the elementary composition of starch, is equal to 
it in its effect upon the proteid metabolism, and that the digested 
crude fiber is valueless in this respect. It must be said, however, 
that this latter conclusion is not warranted by the facts, since it 
rests upon the unproved assumption of equality of nutritive value 
(in respect of the proteid metabolism, at least) of starch and the 
nitrogen-free extract of the straw. Weiske also experimented 
with rabbits, finding in one case no effect upon the proteid metab- 
olism and in the second an increase of it, as a result of adding crude 
fiber to a fiber-free ration. 
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Lehmann * experimented upon a sheep by adding respectively 
crude fiber, prepared from wheat straw, and starch to a basal ration. 
The results were not entirely sharp but showed plainly a decrease 
of the proteid metabolism on the crude fiber ration which was 
equal approximately to 61 per cent. of that secured by the use of 
starch. In a second series of experiments, Lehmann and Vogel f 
compared the effects upon the proteid metabolism of sheep of cane- 
sugar and of the digestible non-nitrogenous matters of oat straw. 
On the basis of a very careful discussion of the experimental errors, 
they show that the latter substances have a marked effect in diminish- 
ing the proteid metabolism, and in particular that if we ascribe this 
effect exclusively to the digested nitrogen-free extract, as Weiske 
does, we must admit that the latter produced an effect from two 
to nine times as great as that of cane-sugar. They therefore con- 
clude that their results show qualitatively an effect of the digested 
cellulose upon the proteid metabolism. Reckoning the digested 
nitrogen-free extract of the straw as equivalent to sugar, they com- 
pute from the average of all their experiments that the cellulose 
produced 75.7 per cent. as great an effect as the sugar, but they do. 
not regard this. quantitative result as well established. 

Holdefleiss {| experimented upon two sheep, feeding in a first. 
period meadow hay exclusively. In the second period one half of the 
hay was replaced by a mixture of peanut cake, starch, and a little 
sugar, while in the third period the starch was replaced by paper 
pulp. In one case a fourth period was added in which the paper 
pulp and sugar were simply omitted from the ration. The digested 
nutrients and the proteid metabolism per day are tabulated on p.121. 

Converting the small differences in the amount of crude fat 
digested into their equivalent in nitrogen-free extract by multipli- 
cation by the factor 2.5, Holdefleiss computes from a comparison 
of the second and third periods that the digested crude fiber pro- 
duced on the first animal 80.1 per cent. and on the second animal 
84.2 per cent. of the effect of the starch. A somewhat higher value 
would be obtained from a comparison of the first and second periods 
in the case of Sheep IT, while on the other hand a comparison of the 
corresponding periods with Sheep I gives a much lower value, and is 


* Jour. f. Landw., 37, 267. t Ibid., 37, 281. 
t Bied. Centr. Bl. Ag. Chem., 25, 372. 
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Apparently Digested. Nitro. Gain 
. eR . 
ies Crude| Crude |_N. fr. | Nitro- Urine, ie 
Fat, | Fiber, |Extract,| gen, |Grms.| Gor, 
| Grms. Grms. | Grms. | Grms. 
Sheep I. 
Period 1 | Hay only ............... 13 .55)315 .72|470 .85/15 .02|13.83) 1.19 
«2 | Hay, peanut cake, sugar, 
and starch ............ 15 .27|134.11|560.71/13 .55/11.31) 2.24 
“3 | Hay, peanut cake, sugar, 
and paper pulp........ 13 .67/439 . 32/320 .21/13 .76|11 26) 2.50 
‘Shee Pe Hay and peanut cake..... 18 .57)171 . 12/345 .92/16 .25|14.45) 1.80 
eep II. 
Period 1 | Hay only ............... 11.76/171 .92|/276 .42!10.88] 8.45) 2.43 
“2 |Hay, peanut cake, sugar, 
and starch ............ 13.07] 77.48]/336.62| 9.54) 7.85) 1.69 
“3 | Hay, peanut cake, sugar, 
and paper pulp........ 15. 14/235 .31}198.46) 8.82) 7.62) 1.20 


even consistent with the view that cellulose has no effect upon 
the proteid metabolism. In other words, the results on Sheep I, in 
the first period, appear inconsistent with the other results. 

Kellner * has experimented with rye straw extracted with an 
alkaline liquid under pressure in the same manner as in paper- 
making and containing 76.78 per cent. of “crude fiber” and 19.96 
per cent. of nitrogen-free extract. The results as regards the pro- 
teid metabolism, compared with those on starch, are given in the 
upper table of p. 122. 

Taking the figures as they stand, and attempting no correction 
for the marked depression in the apparent digestibility of the nitro- 
gen resulting from the addition of the extracted straw or starch, 
they show a considerable effect by both in diminishing the proteid 
metabolism relatively to the supply in the food and thus causing 
an increased gain of nitrogen by the body. Any correction for the 
metabolic nitrogen of the feces, as in Weiske’s experiments, would, 
of course, tend to make the effect appear still greater. With the 
first animal, after taking account as well as possible of the slight 
differences in the fat digested in both periods and of the slight 
effect of the starch upon the digestibility of the fiber of the basal 
ration, the digestible matter of the extracted straw, five sixths of 
which was cellulose, appears to have produced more than twice 
as great an effect as an equal amount of starch. With the second 

* Landw. Vers. Stat., 53, 278. 
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Apparently Digested. 
Nitrogen | Gain of 
a of Urine, | Nitrogen 
opsel eat, ge, | “ora” | Som 
Grms.|Grms.| Grms. Bs 

Ox H. 
Period 5| Extracted straw..| 116 | 3129) 3351 | 102.47 76.31 | 26.16 
« 4] Basal ration...... 101 | 1083) 2912 | 116.51 | 109.28 7.23 
Difference.. .... 15 | 2047] 439 |—14.04 |—32.97 | 18.93 
66° <3) Starch. oxo wees 92 | 1057| 4773 94.66 81.71 | 12.95 
««  A| Basal ration... ... 101 | 1083) 2912 | 116.51 | 109.28 7.23 
Difference...... —9 | —26) 1861 |—21.85 |—27.57 5.72 

Ox J. 
Period 5| Extracted straw. .} 110 | 3101) 3344 | 112.19 95.80 | 16.39 
«4! Basal ration...... 107 | 1114} 2895 | 128.11 | 122.62 5.49 
Difference...... 3 | 1987} 449 |—15.92 |—26.82 | 10.90 
« 3) Starch........... 85 | 1105} 4396 | 118.18 | 103.13 | 15.05 
«4! Basal ration...... 107 | 1114] 2895 | 128.11 | 122.62 5.49 
Difference... . .}|—22 —9' 1501 | —9.93 |—19.49 9.56 


animal, on the contrary, the effect of the digested matter of the ex- 
tracted straw was but little more than two thirds that of the starch. 

Ustjantzen * has recently reported the results of an experiment 
upon a sheep substantially like those of Weiske (p. 118), a basal 
ration of beans receiving, in succeeding periods, additions of meadow 
hay, rice, or sugar, the two latter being computed to supply an 
amount of digestible carbohydrates equal to the digestible nitrogen- 
free extract supplied by the hay. The increased amounts of crude 
fiber and nitrogen-free extract digested and the resulting increases 
in the gain of nitrogen by the animal were as follows: 


1 ; Nitrogen-free Gain of 
Crude Fiber, 4 
oo oat ee en ens 
From hay ration ............... 108 .60 95.55 3.33 
BES TCR te cada ahgcaeudsaneraioecese —2.53 107.15 2.90 
SS TSUGAR FE pstctetaln Saleuate wie 5.07 109.20 2.59 


It appears that, as in Weiske’s experiments, the carbohydrates 
of the rice and sugar produced nearly as great an effect upon the 
* Landw. Vers. Stat., 56, 463. 
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gain of nitrogen as the total non-nitrogenous matter digested from the 
hay, and the author follows Weiske in concluding that the digested 
crude fiber producd but little effect on the proteid metabolism. 
The same author also reports experiments upon a rabbit similar 
to those of v. Knieriem, crude fiber prepared from hay being added 
to a basal ration of peas, with the following results, which show 
practically no effect of the crude fiber upon the proteid metabolism: 


Nitrogen Nitrogen Excreted. Gain of 
Food. of Food, Nitrogen. 

Grms. Urine, | Feces, | Total, | Grms. 

Grms. Grms. Grms, 

PEAS a ct etinnes Be be ee ae es 0.845 | 0.855 | 0.016 | 0.871 |—0.026 
“and 5 grams. crude fiber....| 0.857 | 0.821 | 0.120 | 0.941 |—0.084 
Ont Onsss sugar... ..... 0.845 | 0.701 | 0.080 | 0.781 |+0.064 
fe 6.5 crude fiber....| 0.860 | 0.899 | 0.170 | 1.069 |—0.209 


While it is obviously unsafe to draw any positive conclusions 
regarding the relative effect of cellulose and the more soluble carbo- 
hydrates from the various experiments cited above, the balance 
of evidence seems clearly to show that their influence upon the pro- 
teid metabolism is qualitatively the same, while it appears on the 
whole probable that digested cellulose is at least not greatly in- 
ferior quantitatively to digested starch. 

Organic Acids.—Certain methods of preparing or preserving 
fodder, notably ensilage, result in the formation of not inconsider- 
able amounts of organic acids. Moreover, it appears that these acids 
are normally produced in considerable quantities in the herbivora 
by the fermentation of cellulose and other carbohydrates, and that 
fact naturally leads to a consideration of their effects upon meta- 
bolism as compared with the latter substances. 

We have seen (p. 27) that the organic acids are oxidized in the 
body, and it therefore seems natural to suppose that they may 
influence the proteid metabolism. This question has been investi- 
gated by Weiske & Flechsig.* After some only partially success- 
ful experiments on a rabbit, they fed a sheep with a basal ration 
(of hay, starch, cane-sugar and peanut cake) containing a liberal 
supply of protein and having a nutritive ratio of 1:3.4. To this 
ration there was added in succeeding periods lactic acid as calcium 
lactate, acetic acid as sodium acetate, and for comparison. dextrose. 

* Jour. f. Landw., 37, 199. 
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Disregarding for our present purpose the slight effect of these sub- 
stances upon the digestibility of the non-nitrogenous ingredients 
of the ration the results were: 


Nitrogen Nitrogen Gain of 
Digested, of Urine, | Nitroge: 
Grms. Grms. Grms. 
Basal ration iio ccc 8 Me iainled couse dod Rib aeiea tees 18.06 17.56 0.50 
ne “ + 60 grms. lactic acid ......... 17.83 15.60 2.23 
“k “c + 120 “cc “ “e 
a isesdae ol { Solesne 18.03 | 15.72 | 2.31 
Basal ration: 4.4.5 wie uae tye Be aa Als etagudaealew eee 18.69 16.85 1.84 
“+4 60 grms. dextrose .......... 17.69 15.29 2.40 
«“ 4190 o } 17.93 12.86 5.07 
(Three days only.) f°" **""** : ee : 
Basal PANO i.25 sole eaten en Pe asea ead Leas 18.70 16.54 2.16 
ss «+60 grms. acetic acid t me . 
(Three days only.) § "°°" "" [18.70*] | 17.04 1.66 


The smaller amount of lactic acid seems to have produced as 
great an effect in reducing the proteid metabolism as an equal 
weight of dextrose, but no further effect was noted from an increase 
in its amount, as was the case with the dextrose. The acetic acid, 
on the contrary, seems to have had a tendency to increase rather 
than to diminish the proteid metabolism, and the same effect was 
indicated in one of the experiments on a rabbit. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that the sodium acetate appeared to be particu- 
larly obnoxious to the animals. In the case of the sheep it was in- 
troduced into the stomach in solution by means of a funnel, and 
besides causing the animal considerable discomfort had a very 
marked diuretic action. It may perhaps be questioned whether 
the results obtained under such conditions represent the normal 
effects of acetic acid. 

Pentose Carbohydrates.—While the fate of the pentose carbo- 
hydrates in the body has been the subject of considerable research 
(compare Chapter II, p. 24), their effect upon the proteid meta- 
bolism does not seem to have been specifically investigated, although 
Pfeiffer & Eber,t in the course of experiments upon the origin of 
hippuric acid, observed that after the consumption of 500 grams of 


* Assumed to be the same as with the basal ration. The actual nitrogen 
of the feces for these three days was 4.78 grms., making the apparently 
digested nitrogen 19.33 grms. 

+Landw. Vers. Stat., 49, 137. 
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cherry gum, containing 41.98 per cent. of pentose carbohydrates, 
the urinary nitrogen of a horse decreased by over 6 per cent. They 
leave it uncertain, however, whether the effect was due to the 
pentosans or to other ingredients of the gum. 

Among the early experiments of Grouven * are also four in which 
gum arabic, added to an exclusive straw ration, materially reduced 
the proteid metabolism, but the methods of these early experiments 
were naturally somewhat defective. On the other hand, Cremer’s 
experiments ¢ with rhammose on rabbits showed no marked effect 
of this substance upon the proteid metabolism. 

Total Non-nitrogenous Matter of Feeding-stuffs.—The digestible 
non-nitrogenous matters of feeding-stuffs, aside from a small pro- 
portion of fat, are commonly although loosely grouped together as 
carbohydrates. They include both hexose and pentose carbohy- 
drates, such organic acids as may be present or as are formed during 
digestion, and a variety of other less well-known substances. 

As has already appeared in discussing the effect of crude fiber, the 
mixture of material included in the digestible crude fiber and nitro- 
gen-free extract shows the same tendency as starch and sugar to 
diminish the proteid metabolism. In other words, while the com- 
mon designation of digestible carbohydrates may be of questionable 
accuracy from a chemical point of view, nevertheless the some- 
what heterogeneous mixture to which it is applied behaves, in this 
respect at least, qualitatively like the pure hexose carbohydrates. 
Numerous instances of this are cited by v. Wolff { in his discus- 
sion of the data prior to 1876. Of more recent results, attention 
may be specially called to those of Kellner, some of which have 
been cited above. The results upon coarse fodders are those which 
are of particular interest, since it is these whose ingredients are 
least known chemically. They are presented on the following 
page in the same form as those upon extracted straw above. 

Although the addition of hay or straw to the basal ration in- 
creased the supply of digestible nitrogenous matter, the proteid 
metabolism was not proportionately increased, but in every instance 


* Wolff, Ernihrung Landw. Nutzthiere, p. 289. 
} Zeit. f. Biol., 42, 451. 
{ Ernihrung Landw. Nutzthiere, pp. 288-309. 
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Apparently Digested. 
: K a , Gain 
& 5 | 3 [8 8/888) & | Urine | ‘gen 
£ | € [ese|zee! & 
& | & |Zee sss] 2 

Meadow Hay. Grms.|Grms.|Grms.|Grms.| Grms. | Grms. | Grms. 

F | 1) Basal ration + hay..| 123 | 1553) 3850) 1383/133.84| 97.19) 36.65 
F| 3) “ Moe hacee bard 90 | 1007| 3014 1069)111.67 106.03) 5.64 
Difference ........ 33 546} 836] 314) 22.17) —8.84] 31.01 

G | 2) Basal ration + hay 58 | 1675) 4006] 1498.108.96) 91.30; 17.66 
G| 3) “ HE aL ane fa 20 | 1137} 3120 1143) 86.27] 86.30)—0.03 
Difference ........ 38 538) 886] 355) 22.69 5.00) 17.69 

H | 2) Basal ration + hay..| 150 | 1786] 4037] 1487)145.94| 122.19) 23.75 
H| 4 “ BA) etenemenmncs 101 | 1083} 2912) 1071/116.51) 109.28) 7.23 
Difference ........ 49 703} 1125} 416; 29.43) 12.91) 16.52 

H | 7| Basal ration + hay 165 | 1822} 4148) 1531|146.84) 130.78] 16.06 
H;}4 “ SS wthutaaies 101 | 1083; 2912} 1071'116.51] 109.28) 7.23 
Difference ........ 64 | 739) 1236) 460] 30.33] 21.50) 8.83 

J | 2) Basal ration + hay 141 | 1797] 4108] 1542/163.37) 137.97] 25.40 
J/4 a Ee Pails a as 107 | 1114} 2895} 1059|128.11) 122.62) 5.49 
Difference ........ 34 683, 1213] 483) 35.26! 15.35) 19.91 

Oat Straw. 

F | 2| Basal ration + straw | 139 | 1701) 3735] 1553/119.15) 99.40, 19.75 
Fy; 3) “ Ne savsiepsth coe 90 | 1007) 3014] 1069/111.67) 106.03) 5.64 
Difference........ 49 694) 721} 484) 7.48) —6.63) 14.11 

G | 1) Basal ration + straw | 86 | 1732) 3804] 1574) 91.77) 71.36) 20.41 
G| 3) “ BE stestieth .da 20 | 1137) 3120) 1143] 86.27} 86.30}/—0.03 
Differecne........ 66 595) 684} 431) 5.50}/—14.94) 20.44 

Wheat Straw. 

H | 1] Basal ration + straw | 115 | 1904| 3436] 1485/110.80) 106.32) 4.48 
H| 4) “ ES edited asin 101 | 1083) 2912} 1071/116.51) 109.28} 7.23 
Difference........ 14 821} 524) 414)—5.71] —2.96/—2.75 

J | 1] Basal ration + straw | 111 | 1943] 3511] 1555/128.94] 119.89) 9.05 
Ji} 4) “ Sa Pact ea 107 | 1114} 2895] 1059/128.11] 122.62) 5.49 
Difference ........ 4 829} 616) 496] 0.83) —2.73) 3.56 
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save one the gain of nitrogen by the body showed a marked increase, 
and this, it is to be noted, after the feeding had been continued for 
a considerable time. The one exceptional case, on wheat straw, 
is readily explained by the obvious effect of this material in increas- 
ing the metabolic nitrogen of the feces and thus diminishing the 
apparent digestibility of the protein of the ration. Had account 
been taken of these metabolic products, the increased gain of 
nitrogen by the animals would doubtless have been more marked 
in allcases. This gain, it would seem, may fairly be ascribed to the 
large additions of digestible non-nitrogenous matter derived from 
the hay or straw added. 

CoMPaARATIVE Errects or FaT AND CARBOHYDRATES.—C. Voit * 
found the hexose carbohydrates to be superior to fat in diminishing 
the proteid metabolism. He gives the following comparisons: 


Food per Day. rea 

Date. per Day, 

Meat, Carbohydrates or Fat, Grms. 

Grms. Grms. 

Nov. 16-22, 1857............... 150 150-350 sugar 13.4 
22-Dec. 2, 1857 ........... 150 250 fat 15.6 
Oct. 28-Nov. 8, 1857........... 176 100-364 starch 15.1 
Nov. 8-15, Bee ins cies eae AS 176 250 fat 16.2 
Feb, 23-25, 1861........-05000. 400 200 fat 31.9 
1s 1. ee ee eee eee 400 250 starch 30.5 
« 28-Mch. 3, 1861 ........... 400 250 sugar 30.3 
June 19-23, 1859............... 500 250 fat 38.5 
ie Oe a aed 5 a oats a 500 300 sugar 32.7 
96-29, os che mes oes 500 200 “ 35.6 
« 29-July 2, 1859 ........... 500 100 “ 37.9 
Feb. 17-22, 1865............... 800 250 starch 52.8 
OO DD ae ge io die wire Saas 800 200 fat 54.7 
July 23-26, 1864............... 1000 0 73.5 
oe 36, FT ne hase aceets its 1000 100 starch 68.5 
« 27, Oto chads Sariatineteele 1000 400 “ 60.2 
“ 97 Aug. 1, 1864 .......-45- 1000 0 79.6 
ie 1 TRAE sc 5s vances smnawe ed 1000 100 fat 74.5 
BE I sh eek etna aye picasa ERTS 1000 300 “ 69.3 
ab the eee NOR aioe nea ert 1000 0 80.2 
J 1D. VB59 ws see wie se8 wile site os 2000 200-300 starch 128.4 
ec ap. o soe acer n toss 3H 2000 250 fat 135.9 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 5, 447. 
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Subsequent investigations have substantially confirmed this 
conclusion. Thus Kayser * in an experiment upon himself found 
that the replacements of the carbohydrates of his diet by an amount 
of fat equivalent to them in heat value caused a marked increase 
in the urinary nitrogen, resulting in a loss of this element by the 
body in place of the previous small gain. The possible effect upon 
the apparent digestibility of the proteids of the food does not appear 
to have been considered. 

Wicke & Weiske + report two series of experiments upon sheep 
in which equivalent (“isodynamic’’) quantities of fat and of starch 
were added to a basal ration. In the first series the basal ration 
was comparatively poor in proteids and fat, having a nutritive ratio 
of about 1:8.3; in the second series it was richer in both these 
substances and had a nutritive ratio of 1:5.1 and 1:6.3 for the 
two animals respectively. As is usually the case, the starch dimin- 
ished the apparent digestibility of the protein of the basal ration, 
while the fat produced but a slight effect in this direction. Not- 
withstanding this complication, however, the effect of the starch 
in diminishing the proteid metabolism was clearly greater than 
that of the fat, and if the results were corrected for the increase 
in the nitrogenous metabolic products in the feces they would be 
still more decisive. 

The investigations of E. Voit & Korkunoff upon the minimum 
of proteids, which will be considered in a subsequent paragraph, 
also show a superiority in this respect of the carbohydrates over 
the fats which these authors ascribe to the greater lability of 
their molecular structure which enables them to enter into reactions 
in the body more readily than the fats. 

Magnitude and Duration of the Effect.—The pre-eminent 
position of the proteids in nutrition has perhaps led investigators 
to attach undue importance to this power of the non-nitrogenous 
nutrients to diminish the proteid metabolism. It is well to note 
that it is relatively small. C. Voit, as already stated, found an 
average decrease of about 7 per cent. with fats and about 9 per 
cent. with carbohydrates, and subsequent investigators have ob- 
tained results entirely comparable with these. 

PROTEID METABOLISM DETERMINED BY SuPPLy.—In the presence 


* vy. Noorden, Pathologie des Stoffwechsels, p. 117. 
+Zeit. physiol. Chem., 21, 42; 22, 137. 
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ot non-nitrogenous nutrients it is still true that the proteid meta- 
bolism, or more exactly the excretion of nitrogen, is mainly deter- 
mined by the supply of it in the food just as it is upon an exclusive 
proteid diet. Fat or carbohydrates simply produce a relatively 
small, and probably more or less transitory, diminution of it with- 
out affecting the substantial truth of the above statement. 

Lawes & Gilbert,* in discussing the results of their fattening 
experiments upon sheep and pigs, called attention to the very wide 
variations in the amount of protein consumed, both per unit of 
weight and especially per unit of gain, and concluded that the ap- 
parent excess of protein in some cases must have served substan- 
tially for respiratory purposes. The subsequent investigations of 
Bischoff, Voit, and v. Pettenkofer upon the proteid metabolism of 
carnivora showed clearly that the dependence of the latter upon 
the proteid supply, which is so marked upon a purely proteid diet, 
is equally evident upon a mixed diet, and thus supplied a scientific 
explanation of the facts observed by Lawes & Gilbert. The 
effect. of the proteid supply upon the nitrogen excretion is clearly 
shown by the following summary of Voit’s experiments: { 


Food. 
Urea Excreted, 

Grms. 

Fat. Lean Meat, 
Grms. Grms. 

250 150 17.0 
300 176 18.9 
250 250 19.7 
200 500 36.6 
200 800 56.7 
250 1500 100.7 


Since Voit’s researches, very many experiments, among the 
earliest of which were those of Henneberg & Stohmann { upon 
cattle, have confirmed his results, both for carnivora, herbivora 
and omnivora. A somewhat striking example is afforded by Stoh- 
mann’s § experiments upon milch goats which are summarized in 
the following table: 

* Rep. Brit Asso. Adv. Sci., 1852; Rothamsted Memoirs, Vol. IT. 
ft Zeit. f. Biol , 5, 329. 


{ Beitriige, etc., Heft 2, p 412. 
§ Biologische Studien, 121. 
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5 Eaten per Day. Protein Protein 
& Date Digested pe rig 
5 - F er Day, er Day, 
2 eft: ea Parma. ‘i Grms. 
| Z Grms. 
1 | May 23-29............ 1500 100 111.6 66.6 
2| June 6-12............ 1450 150 125.0 79.4 
3 £f 20-26) wien eee xs 1400 200 132.2 90.6 
4| July 4-10............ 1350 250 150.9 90.1 
5 SY 20-8 Lanes siaie cage tae 1250 350 170.5 101.6. 
6 | Aug. 8-14........ ie a 1100 500 193.8 117.9 
7 enya. 950 650 221.4 143.1 
8 | Sept 5-l1............ 800 800 257 .2 173.7 
9 OE NGS sina eae guts 1600 0 92.9 56.3 

10: |) Oct: 8-95 cas eee eas 1600 0 74.1 41.9 


A full compilation of these earlier results has been made by 
v. Wolff,t and the fact is now so well established that further cita- 
tions would be superfluous. 

Rare or Nitrogen Excretion.—Some interesting hints as to 
the manner in which the non-nitrogenous nutrients produce the 
effect upon the proteid metabolism which has just been described 
are afforded by a consideration of the rate of nitrogen excretion 
under their influence. 

It was shown in the preceding section that the effect of a meal 
of proteids was a sudden, almost explosive, increase in the nitrogen 
cleavage and excretion, reaching its maximum within a few hours. 
after the meal. If, however, non-nitrogenous nutrients are given 
along with the proteids, the character of the curve is essentially 
altered, the maximum rate of excretion being less and being reached 
somewhat later, while the fall from this maximum is less rapid. 
In other words, the rate of excretion becomes more uniform—the 
curve is flattened out. The influence of fat in this respect is clearly 
shown in the experiments of Panum { and of Feder { cited pre- 
viously, and appears evident also in those of Graffenberger.§ In 
the latter experiments the nitrogenous substances to be tested were 
added to a mixed diet. The results show a distinct maximum, but 
the rate of decrease after the maximum was reached was not rapid, 

* Exclusive of the protein of the milk. 
{ Erniihrung Landw. Nutzthiere, pp. 285-309 


t Thier. Chem. Ber., 12, 402. 
§ Zeit. f. Biol., 28, 818. 
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and only a part of the nitrogen appeared during the twenty-four 
hours following its ingestion, viz.: 


With: fibrin: .35.c0ees3 ay le one cuee es 49.2 per cent. 
With felatinie. .scccves vee leases gc 387.6 “ « 
With peptone.... 0.0.0.0... cece eee 67.6 “ 
With asparagin .................00. 1950 


Rosemann’s* results upon the rate of nitrogen excretion by 
man, likewise cited above, indicate a similar effect of the non- 
nitrogenous nutrients, the fluctuations due to the ingestion of mixed 
food being much less sharp than those found by other experi- 
menters with proteids alone. 

If we accept Rosemann’s view (p. 101), that the sudden increase 
in the nitrogen cleavage is due, in part at least, to a direct stimulus 
to the metabolic activity of the cells, arising from the presence in 
the fluids of the body of an increased percentage of proteids, we 
may perhaps suppose that the simultaneous resorption of non- 
nitrogenous matter renders this stimulus less and so reduces the 
maximum rate of nitrogen cleavage. This conjecture possibly 
receives some support also from the results of Krummacher,{ who, 
contrary to Adrian and Munk, finds that the division of the 
proteid ration into several meals not only renders the rate of nitro- 
gen excretion more uniform, but reduces somewhat the total amount 
excreted. Gebhardt { has also obtained similiar results. 

There is also the possibility, however, that the non-nitrogenous 
nutrients may modify the rate at which the proteids are resorbed, 
or perhaps, as has been suggested by various investigators, the 
extent to which the proteids are converted into amide-like bodies 
by the pancreatic juice or the extent of proteid putrefaction in the 
intestines. Suggestive in this regard is the fact found by Gruber § 
that common salt, which acts as a stimulant to thesecretion of hydro- 
chlorie acid by the stomach, and would thus tend to favor gastric 
as compared with intestinal digestion of the proteids, produces an 
effect on the nitrogen excretion similar to that of the non-nitroge- 
nous nutrients. 

*Arch. ges. Physiol., 65, 343. 
} Zeit. f. Biol., 35, 481. 


{ Arch. ges. Physiol., 65, 611. 
§ Zeit. f. Biol., 42, 425. 
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Extent oF Protein Storace.—Whatever may be the expla- 
nation of the action of the non-nitrogenous nutrients, its effect is 
obvious. Attention has already been called (p. 102) to Gruber’s 
hypothesis that the transitory storage of nitrogen following an 
increase in the proteid supply is the result of a superposition of the 
daily curves of nitrogen excretion. The effect of the non-nitroge- 
nous nutrients appears to be to diminish the rate of nitrogen cleavage 
and to protract it, in the case of a single meal of proteids, over a 
longer time. Evidently, then, an increase of the proteid supply in 
a mixed diet, or the addition of non-nitrogenous nutrients to a pro- 
teid diet, will extend its effect over a considerably longer period 
than in case of an exclusive proteid diet—that is, nitrogen equi- 
librium will be reached more slowly, and there will be a longer or 
shorter time after the change during which the nitrogen excretion 
will be less than in the absence of the non-nitrogenous matters. 

This explanation also implies, however, that the storage of 
nitrogenous matter in the body of the mature animal is of limited 
duration and that no long-continued gain of protein can occur; in 
other words, that it is impossible to materially increase the proteid 
tissue (lean meat) of a mature animal. 

Numerous comparative fattening experiments with domestic 
animals, notably those of Henneberg, Kern, & Wattenberg * upon 
sheep, fully sustain this conclusion. On the other hand, metabo- 
lism experiments with domestic animals rarely show an equality 
between the income of nitrogen and its outgo in feces and urine, 
but almost always indicate a gain of nitrogenous matter by the 
body. As regards the significance of this fact, however, several 
considerations must be borne in mind. 

First, the normal growth of the epidermal tissues—hair or wool, 
hoofs, horns, etc.—as pointed out in Chapter III, consumes a por- 
tion of the nitrogen of the food and contributes its share to the 
storage of nitrogen in the body. 

Second, the adipose tissue itself contains a small percentage of 
proteid matter, and a storage of fat in considerable amounts in- 
volves the production of new adipose tissue in which to store it. 

Third, in many cases the metabolism experiments which show 
astorage of nitrogen have been made within a rather short time 


* Jour. f. Landw., 26, 549. 
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after a change in the ration, and can therefore be interpreted as 
showing simply that sufficient time had not elapsed to reach nitro- 
gen equilibrium. : 

If we consider also the somewhat indefinite nature of the term 
mature, and likewise the possibilities of error due to mechanical 
losses of excreta and to escape of nitrogen from the latter by fermen- 
tation and decomposition, we can readily see why the results of a 
short metabolism experiment may not agree with those of a long 
fattening experiment; yet, nevertheless, it must be confessed that 
the impression left by a comparison of the whole mass of evidence 
is that the discrepancy is as yet but partially explained. 

In conclusion, we may anticipate a discussion in Chapter VI, 
and call attention to the fact that muscular exertion may, to a 
limited extent at least, stimulate those constructive processes which 
result in a storage of protein in the body. 

The Minimum of Proteids.—In the preceding section it ap- 
peared that the administration of proteid food to a previously fast- 
ing animal caused a prompt and large increase in the nitrogen 
cleavage and excretion, while but a comparatively small portion 
of the proteids was applied to constructive purposes, the result 
being that two to three times as much proteids must be given as 
are metabolized during fasting before nitrogen equilibrium is 
reached. This effect was there ascribed to the stimulating effect 
of the rapid digestion and resorption of the proteids upon the nitro- 
gen cleavaye, much of the proteids being apparently destroyed 
as such before they can serve for tissue-building. 

We have just seen that the effect of the non-nitrogenous nutri- 
ents is to diminish somewhat the nitrogen cleavage, apparently 
by moderating this stimulating effect. The necessary result is 
that, as the nitrogen supply is increased, it and the nitrogen excretion 
will start more nearly together and approach each other more rapidly 
upon a mixed diet than upon one consisting of proteids only. Conse- 
quently, while the percentage decrease in the proteid metabolism 
is, as we have seen, relatively small, nitrogen equilibrium may be 
reached with a much smaller supply of proteids than is the case in 
the absence of the non-nitrogenous nutrients. Indeed, it is con- 
ceivable that a sufficient supply of carbohydrates or fats in the diet 
should practically destroy the stimulative effects of the proteids. in 
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which case we might expect a proteid supply equal to the fasting 
proteid metabolism to be sufficient to produce nitrogen equilibrium. 
Seen in this light, the apparently insignificant effect of the non- 
nitrogenous nutrients becomes a very important factor in nutrition. 

The effect of the non-nitrogenous nutrients in largely diminish- 
ing the necessary proteid supply was pointed out by C. Voit * and 
appears clearly in many of his experimental results. Thus from the 
summary on p. 95 it appears that from 1200 to 1500 grams of lean 
meat per day was required to maintain the animal experimented 
upon in nitrogen equilibrium. When fat or carbohydrates were 
added to the ration, however, strikingly different results were 
reached, as appears from the following comparative statement, 
the results being expressed as “ flesh” with 3.4 per cent. of nitrogen: 


Food. 

ies. Gain vot 
Fat | bolized. een 

a ae eo 
SOO |v eecinieuss 416 —116 
600 | ....... 674 — 74 
Meat only (average of both series). GOO) | ewivede eens 943 — 43 
1200 | ....... 1207 — 7 
1500 | ....... 1478 + 22 
500 250 444 + 56 
Meat and fat .................. 800 200 720 + 80 
1000 250 875 +125 
500 300-100 502 -—- 2 
Meat oc (compare 800 100-400 763 4 37 
Ps L1G)-.ccde sehen ca weal 1000 100-400 902 + 88 


In the presence of non-nitrogenous nutrients, nitrogen equi- 
librium was reached with quantities of proteids from one third to 
one half as great as the amount required when fed alone. In other 
words, the non-nitrogenous nutrients materially reduced the mini- 
mum of food proteids required to maintain the proteid tissues of 
the body. 

In view of the peculiar importance of the proteids in nutri- 
tion, as well as of their relative scarcity and high cost, particu- 
larly in the food of our domestic animals, great interest attaches 
to a determination of the least amount required to sustain a mature 

* Zeit. f. Biol., 5. 
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animal. The results obtained by EB. Voit & Korkunoff * regard- 
ing the minimum requirement upon an exclusive proteid diet have 
already been stated in the first section of this chapter (p. 95). The 
same investigators have also studied the more interesting question 
of how far the necessary proteid supply can be reduced in the 
presence of non-nitrogenous nutrients. 

ProTEIps AND Fat.—The experiments were upon the same 
general plan as those just referred to on proteids alone. Beginning 
with an insufficient quantity of proteids, the amount was gradually 
increased, that of the fat remaining constant, until nitrogen equi- 
librium was reached. As in those experiments, too, the nitrogen 
of the food was practically all in the proteid form, and its amount 
is compared with the proteid nitrogen excreted, it being assumed 
that 18.45 per cent. of the urinary nitrogen was derived from the 
extractives of the flesh metabolized in the body. To the writer it 
would seem that a more suitable unit would be the total excretory 
nitrogen, since the proteids of the food had to make good the loss 
of extractives as well as of true proteids from the body, and the 
former loss is as unavoidable as the latter. Accordingly, the results 
have been stated in the table below in both ways. 

Two series of experiments were made: one in which the total 
food-supply was less than was required to supply the estimated 
demands of the body for energy, and one in which it considerably 
exceeded that demand, with the following results: 


Per Cent. of Energy | Mivimum of Food Nitrogeu. 
Total Demand Supplied by 


és ae Sp Per Cent of Fasting 
E tion, 
Wasting, Total Amount, Metabolism, 
Grate, Pert Gout. Food, Grme: Total, | Proteid, 
Per Cent. Per Cent./Per Cent 
Series I: 
Experiment 1 ....) 4.85 72 90 7.63 157 193 
2 asax| 4.22 73 86 |>5.61 |>133 |>163 
Series IT: 
Experiment 3.....| 4.98 116 128 |>6.61 |>133 |>162 
fe 4....| 4.01 127 140 5.12 128 157 
= 5 ....| 3.86 137 150 5.07 131 161 


The authors also compute from experiments by C. Voit and by 
Rubner percentages lying between 162 and 207, and state as their 
* Zeit. f. Biol., 32, 58. 
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final result that the minimum of proteid nitrogen on a diet of pro- 
teids and fat lies between 160 and 200 per cent. of the proteid nitro- 
gen excreted during fasting. These figures when computed on the 
total excretory nitrogen would become 131 per cent. and 163 per 
cent. respectively. 

PROTEIDS AND CARBOHYDRATES.—We have seen (p. 127) that 
the carbohydrates diminish the proteid metabolism to a greater 
extent than the fats. The results which have been reached as to 
their effect in lowering the minimum demand for proteids are on 
the whole in accord with this fact. With a liberal supply of carbo- 
_ hydrates in the food, a much smaller quantity of proteids would 
seem to suffice to maintain nitrogen equilibrium than when the 
non-nitrogenous matter of the ration consists of fat. Indeed, ac- 
cording to some investigators, the proteid metabolism may ever. 
be thus reduced much below that during fasting. 

Munk * appears to have been the first to advance the view last 
mentioned. In an investigation upon the formation of fat from 
carbohydrates a dog was fasted for thirty-one days and then re- 
ceived a diet consisting of a little meat with large amounts of 
carbohydrates (starch and sugar) and also, during the first twelve 
days, gelatin. Omitting these twelve days and also the earlier days 


of the fasting period, the average daily excretion of nitrogen in the 
urine was 


Twelfth to thirty-first days of fasting........... 5.38 grams 
Thirteenth to twenty-fourth days of feeding (200 
grams meat, 500 grams carbohydrates)..... 5.79 “ 


On the seventeenth day of the feeding the urinary nitrogen 
reached the minimum of 4.133 grams, and Munk regards this as 
showing the possibility of a reduction of the proteid metabolism 
considerable below the fasting level. It is to be noted, however, 
that the nitrogen excretion varied considerably from day to day, 
and a selection of a single day for comparison seems hardly justified. 

Hirschfeld ¢ and Kumagawa { found that the nitrogen equili- 


* Arch, path. Anat. u. Physiol., 101, 91. 


} Ibid., 114, 301. 
t Ibid., 116, 370. 
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brium of man could be maintained on a diet containing little nitro- 
gen but abundance of non-nitrogenous nutrients. Under these 
conditions the urinary nitrogen was reduced to 5.87 grams and 6.07 
grams per day respectively, and the total nitrogen excretion to 
7.45 grams and 8.10 grams, amounts much lower than have been 
observed for fasting men. Thus in the extensive investigations by 
Lehmann, Miller, Munk, Senator, & Zuntz * of the metabolism 
of two fasting men, much higher figures than the above were ob- 
tained for the urinary nitrogen, and Munk (loc. cit., p. 225) calls 
attention to the fact that in one case the urinary nitrogen on the 
second day succeeding the fasting period was materially less than 
on the last day of the fasting, viz., 8.26 grams as compared with 
9.88 grams. 

In a subsequent series of experiments upon dogs, Munk + showed 
that by very liberal feeding with food poor in proteids (rice with 
small amounts of meat) the nitrogen balance could be maintained 
for a considerable time at an amount very much lower than pre- 
vious observers had found for the proteid metabolism of fasting 
dogs of similar weight. 


Length | Average Food per Day. Urinary 

of Beer aoe . sli 

iment, eight, r , 

Baie’ | “ase | gas, | gaze’ [Siegen | di 
) eaeererer 5 11.20 55 116 2.63 2.61 
¥ iH even 5 10.21 38 96 2.48 2.40 
With food: 4 yyy 7777 4 9.88 | 53 | 108 | 2.66 | 2.67 
PVE: ane tet 4 8.25 47 100 2.60 2.62 
: Munk....... 14.4 3.65 
Fasting: | Palck..). 1. 8.9 5.10 


Munk also cites in support of his conclusions Rubner’s results 
on a dog fed exclusively on carbohydrates. A reference to these 
results as tabulated on a subsequent page does in fact show in most 
cases a decrease in the proteid metabolism as compared with the 
fasting values, but how much of this is due to the normal decrease 
during the first few days of abstinence from proteid food it is dif- 


* Arch. path. Anat. u. Physiol., 131, Supp. 
{ Ibid., 182, 91. 
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ficult to decide. Munk also cites results obtained by Salkowski,* 
who observed the nitrogen excretion of a dog on a light ration con- 
taining but little proteids to be scarcely greater than in the absence 
of all food. ? 

E. Voit & Korkunoff (loc. cit.) also included the carbohydrates 
in their investigation upon this subject, following the same general 
method as in the experiments with fat. The following are their 
results compared with the fasting proteid metabolism exactly as 
in the former case: 


Per Cent. of Minimum of Food Nitrogen. 
Total | Energy Demand 


A Nitrogen} Supplied b: Per Cent.of Fastin 
Weivht. Excre- eee Metabolism. . 
Kgs. | ptton, Total | Amount, 
Fasting, | Carbo- | Food,| Grms. j 
QGrms. |hydrates,| pe, Total, | Proteid, 
Per Cent.) Gent. Per Cent.|Per Cent. 
Series I: . 
Experiment 3a| 24.0 | 4.93 78 91 | >5.43 | >110 | >133 
es 2 24.6 4.94 79 92 5.00 101 124 
Series I: 


Experiment 5 27.7 | 4.98 111 | 122 5.11 103 126 

a 1 24.1 5.25 115 | 126 | >4.91 >94 | >123 
es 2 24.7 | 4.94 118 | 181 | <4.35 <88 | <108 
4 30.0 | 4.08 122 | 186 | <4.47 1 <110 | <134 
a 3b | 24.0 | 4.93 155 | 168 | <4.48 <91 | <111 


The authors also compute from a few experiments by C. Voit 
and by Rubner values not inconsistent with the above. 

When compared with the total nitrogen excretion, the results of 
Voit & Korkunoff show in but a single case a minimum unmistak- 
ably greater than the fasting proteid metabolism. In three cases 
the minimum falls below this amount, while in the remaining cases 
it is either substantially equal to it or doubtful. Regarded in this 
way, they seem on the whole in accord with Munk’s claim that the 
proteid metabolism may be reduced below the fasting limit. Voit 
& Korkunoff, however, dispute this and subject Munk’s experi- 
ments to a detailed criticism, the principal points of which are that 
in the earlier experiments, as noted above, the nitrogen excre- 
tion was irregular and that the result of a single day is arbi- 
trarily selected for comparison, while in the later experiments no 


¥ Zeit. physiol. Chem., 1, 44. 
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determinations of the fasting metabolism of the animals actually 
used for the experiments were made. By a re-computation of 
Munk’s experiments they obtain results varying but little from 
100 per cent. A computation from the average figures given on 
p. 136, assuming 3.4 per cent. of nitrogen in the meat and 0.51 
grams of nitrogen per day in the feces, shows that the minimum is 
probably less than 107 per cent. of the fasting nitrogen excretion. 

Much depends, however, upon whether we take as the unit of 
comparison the total nitrogen excretion or, like Voit & Korkunoff, 
eliminate that portion derived from the extractives. If we select 
the former, then it appears that with a liberal supply of carbohy- 
drates in the food the supply of proteids certainly need not exceed 
the fasting metabolism in order to maintain nitrogen equilibrium, 
and perhaps may be reduced materially below it. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the fasting proteid meta- 
bolism itself is not a constant. In Chapter IV it was shown that 
as the store of fat in the body of a fasting animal becomes depleted 
the body proteids are drawn upon to an increasing extent to supply 
energy to the animal. It is not possible to show that the experi- 
mental results which have been cited are materially affected by this 
variability of the fasting proteid metabolism—indeed, it seems 
doubtful whether they are—but the fact that the demands of the 
organism for energy may affect the proteid metabolism is of itself 
sufficient to show that our unit of comparison, while practically 
convenient and perhaps sufficiently accurate, is not invariable. 

Amount oF Non-nirrocenous Nutrients Requirep.—In 
most of the experiments which have been cited, the very low figures 
for the necessary proteid supply have been obtained by the em- 
ployment of an amount of non-nitrogenous nutrients materially 
in excess of the estimated requirements of the animal for energy, 
although in no case was this latter factor actually determined. 

Sivén,* however, experimenting upon himself with a diet equal 
in amount to that ordinarily required to maintain his weight, was 
able to gradually reduce the total nitrogen of his food to 4.52 grams 
and maintain nitrogen equilibrium. He did not determine his fast- 
ing metabolism, but the above figure, which is equivalent to 0.08 
gram of nitrogen per kilogram live weight, is lower than the low- 


* Skand. Arch. f. Physiol., 10, 91. 
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est fasting values previously obtained, Moreover, much of the 
nitrogen of his food was in the non-proteid form, the proteid nitro- 
gen being estimated at only 0.03 gram per kilogram live weight. 

Cremer & Henderson * have attempted to reproduce Sivén’s 
results in two experiments upon a dog, the total amount of food 
being equal to or slightly less than the estimated requirements of 
the animal. Under these conditions they were unable to reach 
even as low a minimum as did Voit & Korkunoff. On the other 
hand, Jaffa,} in a dietary study of a child on a diet of fruits and nuts 
(so-called frutarian diet), observed a gain of nitrogen by the sub- 
ject with only 0.041 gram of food nitrogen per kilogram body weight. 

Tue Minimum For Herpivora.—The ordinary food of our 
domestic herbivora contains an abundance of non-nitrogenous 
matter and relatively little protein. It is impossible, for obvious 
reasons, to determine the fasting metabolism of ruminants, and 
the basis for comparisons like those made above is therefore 
largely lacking. There is, however, abundant evidence to show that 
only a comparatively small amount of proteids is necessary to 
maintain the nitrogen equilibrium of cattle in particular, although 
exact data as to the least amount required are still lacking. 

The early experiments of Henneberg & Stohmann f upon the 
maintenance ration of cattle furnish the following examples of the 
sufficiency of a very small proteid supply, the results being com- 
puted per 500 kgs. live weight per day: 


Digested. Gain of 
ones 
F Non-nit y Animal, 
eyage [owns] cine 
Ox I: 
PeriGd) 1 vsiis scenic ase Se 178 4247 4.0 
HED caob dicta, dra ay eiereaneh aad 259 3546 21.0 
Bee Brava tad wetsiangaasd sia lenals 209 3926 11.0 
Oz II: 
Period 22 ee edissieae sees ns 278 3607 19.5 


* Zeit. {. Biol., 42, 612. 

+ U.S. Dept Agr., Office of Expt. Stations, Bull. 107, 21. 

¢ Beitriige zur Begriindung einer rationellen Fiitterung der Wiederkaiier, 
Heft I. 
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The following figures, obtained by the same investigators * in 
later experiments, are taken from Wolff’s compilation: + 


ae Digested. Gain of 
Weight, erate _ Nitrogen, 
Kgs. etal on-nitrogenous , 
peng, Nutrients, Grms. 
1860-61. 

Ox I. Period 5.......... 514 315 2435 0 
wu anne: Nearer eens 531 405 4090 + 9.6 
oe 6 AG ha does 533 375 4980 +24.8 

Ox II. Period 6.......... 625 280 3060 + 9.6 
“ Ee UD apie x tases 643 435 4590 +14.4 

1865. 
Ox J. Experiment 1...... 638 395 4995 + 0.5 
ae oe e are 643 410 3610 — 0.8 
e ne OS exeeas 661 400 3620 + 4.0 

Ox II. ae Drederdien’ 701 445 5540 — 6.4 
a “e Bisa t ek 715 390 6060 + 3.2 


G. Ktthn’s extensive investigations at Méckern.{ together with 
subsequent ones by Kellner,§ afford the following data for the 
periods in which the ration was approximately a maintenance 
ration: 


o ; In Digested Food. Gain of 
Weight, _ | Metabolizable | po siisal 
aa fom ae , Grms. ” 
Kihn’s Experiments: 
Ox II. Period 1.......... 632 413 16388 + 0.1 
aa 6b Cun Jum! lorcet rears 632 338 17986 — 2.6 
ON OE AG Sis cases So aie 631 339 18077 — 0.5 
fOTV,. SE AD ses ans 2 623 320 17125 — 5.7 
ONG CO A oa cherad oa 602 451 15072 + 8.5 
etal. OME! SEL eh Siac estat Saas 644 458 15872 + 6.3 
BOX. Ee eden ate 672 540 17416 + 3.3 
Kellner’s Experiments: 
Ox As aoc akarena takes 620 440 16322 + 6.2 
OD beAESEa aae 3 barns buss SRE ae eats 612 213 15447 —14.6 
nee ee ee re 748 343 13716 —13.8 
ee rere en ee 750 696 18655 — 2.8 
OTs we Sere hr helecene ies 858 665 24558 + 5.1 


* Beitriige, etc., Heft II., and Neue Beitriige, ete. 
+Ermihrung landw. Nutzthiere, pp. 406-410. 

t Landw. Vers. Stat., 44, 257. 

§ Ibid., 47, 275; 50, 245. 
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Experiments by the writer * have shown that nitrogen equi- 
librium may be maintained, for a time at least, on even smaller 
amounts of protein than the above figures would indicate. The 
figures in the first column of the following table signify the proteid 
nitrogen only of the food multiplied by 6.25: 


i d Pro- Meta- pi 
YekieperDay | bolizable | Average|Gain or Loss| xutritive 
a ra fe epee Weight, | by Body, fous 
Pina. ' Cals, ¢ Kes. Grms. oa 
Experiment I. 
Steer 1.......... 129 7956 420 —2.51 20.1 
a ee eae eee 113 7588 450 —0.39 20.4 
HO Bik a daces. sare 133 7191 400 —1.08 18.6 
Experiment II: 
Steer 1.......... 192 8144 420 +1.76 13.4 
EDs eae wes 202 9590 450 +4,23 13.6 
SBM i ocak aay 209 8084 400 +4.62 12.8 
Experiment VI: 
teer 1...... 0... 297 11130 450 +4.67 10.9 
We De as Biv caitars 277 11318 490 +6.47 10.9 
BEY ZB Akane a eiatets 314 11324 430 +2.65 10.6 
Experiment VII: 
teer 1...... 2... 156 11955 450 "| +5.68 23.0 
OO Ds elt a ei tvel Sp 131 11904 490 +3.98 25.3 
BN Bie. sce Srtvaae oe 152 11557 430 +4.15 23.9 
Experiment VIII: 
beer Li cess. nee 258 11634 543 +0.26 10.4 
ae Perera 242 12976 629 —0.20 10.7 
ers eC ee eee 275 12030 516 —2.31 10.6 


While the above data are hardly sufficient to fix absolutely the 
minimum of proteids for cattle on a maintenance ration, they indi- 
cate clearly that from 200 to 300 grams of digestible protein per day 
_is at least sufficient for a steer weighing 500 kgs., and there is a 
“ possibility that the amount may be somewhat further reduced. 
Although we are unable to compare this with the fasting meta- 
bolism, a comparison on the basis of live weight with some of the 
results previously cited shows that the minimum demand for pro- 
teids on the part of cattle is relatively much less than on the part 
of carnivora. Thus the results obtained by Lehmann et. al. and 
Munk (p. 137), and by Voit & Korkunoff (p. 138), computed in 


*Penna. Expt. Station, Bull. 42, 165. 
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grams of food nitrogen per kilogram live weight, give the following 
figures for thé minimum nitrogen requirements of the dog and of 
man as compared with cattle: 


Experiments on Dogs. 


0.235 gram. 
0.243 “ 
IM atk iss, bo er geiciarans aa ee tare Satin Oe oe te Sat 0.269 « 
0.3815 “ 
AVeTage... 6... eee cece 0.266 “ 
>0.226 “ 
0.203 “ 
0.185 “ 
Voit & Korkunoff...................8. >0.204 “ 
<0.176 “ 
<0.149 <“ 
<0.187 “ 
Experiments on Man. 
| 0.190 “ 
0.180 “ 
Lehmann ethos cee. a oa deea sis as caw \9 ‘090 
0.180 “ 
Experiments on Cattle. 
Range of experiments cited ........ 0.064-0.098 gram. 


Only one of the results on man, together with the very low 
figure obtained by Sivén (p. 139), is comparable with those reached 
with cattle. Whether we are to ascribe the small demand of the 
latter for proteids to a specific difference in their rate of meta- 
bolism or to the large amounts of carbohydrate material which 
they habitually consume does not clearly appear. 

Errects upon Heatty.—Munk, in his experiments with rations 
very poor in proteids, made the observation that while such raticns 
were adequate to maintain the nitrogen balance of the body they 
nevertheless appeared to produce, in time, profound functional dis- 
turbances, sometimes ending in death. Similar observations have 
also been made by Rosenheim.* These experimenters ascribe 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 54, 61. 
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the ill effects directly to the small supply of proteids, but some other 
writers appear inclined to explain them as due to the long continu- 
ance of a uniform and rather artificial diet. The writer’s experi- 
ments, cited above, showed no evidence of any ill effect in the case of 
cattle upon a ration containing but about 200 grams digestible pro- 
tein per day and continued for seventy days, and subsequent obser- 
vations, as well as the common experience of farmers in wintering 
cattle upon such feeding-stuffs as inferior hay, straw, etc., fully 
confirm this result. 


Effects on Total Metabolism. 


Substitution for Body Fat.—We have seen in the preceding 
section that proteid food, or rather the non-nitrogenous residue 
arising from its cleavage in the body, may be utilized as a source of 
energy in place of the body fat which would otherwise be meta- 
bolized. Similarly, the non-nitrogenous nutrients supplied in the 
food may be thus substituted for body fat in the metabolism of the 
animal. The substitution is shown most clearly in experiments 
upon fasting animals, although it appears also in those in which 
these nutrients are added to an insufficient ration. 

Fat.—The following averages of Pettenkofer & Voit’s experi- 
ments,* computed from Atwater & Langworthy’s digest,t illustrate 
this substitution of food fat for body fat: 


Gain or Loss by Body. 
Food, Number of 
Grms. Experiments. . 
Nitrogen, Fat, 
Qrms. Grms. 
Nothing 5 —6.64 — 97.76 
100 iat 2 —4.90 — 16.25 
350 “ 1 —7.70 +113.60 


The smaller amount of fat not only diminished the proteid meta- 
bolism but also largely reduced the loss of fat from the body. The 
larger amount of fat showed the tendency noted on p. 115 to increase 
the proteid metabolism, but at the same time it not only suspended 
the loss of body fat but caused a storage of fat in the organism. Of 
course we have no means of distinguishing in such a case between 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 5, 370. 
+ U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations, Bull. 45. 
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food fat and body fat, but it is most natural to suppose that the re- 
sorbed fat of the food, being already in circulation in the body, is 
more easily accessible to the active cells than the stored-up fat of 
the adipose tissue and is, therefore, metabolized in preference to the 
latter. 

Rubner,* in his study of the replacement values of the several 
nutrients, has demonstrated the same effect of food fat. Fat 
supplied in the food is utilized as a source of energy to the body and 
a corresponding quantity of body fat escapes oxidation, while if 
supplied in excess fat is stored up in the body. The experiments 
were made in the same manner and are computed on the same 
assumptions as those upon proteids recorded on p. 106. All were 
on dogs except the third, which was on a rabbit. 


Total Nitrogen Fat Gain or Loss 

Food. of Excreta, Metabolized, of Fat, 

Qrms. Grms. Grms. 
Nothing 2... cc cee eae nee 1.69 60.47 — 60.47 
200 grms. bacon............. 1.68 71.80 +128 .20 
Nothing: .. : dans vaees Reo Seles 2.14 33.78 — 33.78 
39.75 grms. of butter fat..... 2.44 33.48 + 6.27 
NOthing say anaes wie tw capes 0.778 7.18 — 7.18 
26.1 grms. bacon7.......... 1.045 6.44 + 19.63 
Nothing's ci gah sate vcs as aie) oa 2.56 42.40 — 42.40 
100 grms. fat............---- 2.48 47.73 + 52.27 
Nothing: 3. scat cones neces 1.08 22.88 — 22.88 
40 grms. bacon............-. 1.32 28.73 + 11.27 


In nearly every case there was a slight increase in the proteid 
metabolism, as in Pettenkofer & Voit’s experiments, and a some- 
what greater, although still not very considerable, increase in the 
fat metabolism. In the main, however, the food fat was metabolized 
in place of the body fat. 

In those of Pettenkofer & Voit’s experiments in which fat was 
added to an insufficient ration of meat the same effect was pro- 
duced, as appears when we compare the results upon a ration of meat 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 19, 328-334; 30, 123. 
{ Results approximate only. 
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and fat given on p. 150 with those upon the same ration of meat 
without the fat, as in the table below: 


Number Food per Day. Gain or Loss by Body. 
of 
E i- A 
ments | Bens | cea. | NG | Sime” 
Proteids alone ........... 6 500 see —3.4 —49.1 
“and fat . oes 1 500 100 +0.3 +27.1 
a oro 5 500 200 —0.6 +67.3 


CARBOHYDRATES. — The more soluble hexose carbohydrates 
when given to a fasting animal serve, like the fats, as a source of 
energy for the organism in place of the body fat which would other- 
wise be oxidized. 

The following is a summary of the average results obtained by 
Pettenkofer & Voit * by feeding starch with a small amount of 
fat, the fasting metabolism being the same as that just given on 
p. 144. The averages are computed as before from Atwater & 
Langworthy’s digest (loc. cit.): 


Number Food per Day. Gain or Loss by Body. 
of 
Experi- 5 

Starch, Fat, Nit ' Carbon, 

mens: Gena: Gums: Gre. Grms. 
Piisting’ Soi caasece dan 5 aan ee ee 
1 450 16.9 —7.20 |.+19.40 
Starch: seccacssaviensedes 1 597 21.2 —9.40 | —28.50 
3 700 20.2 —6.20 | +61.30 


The fasting metabolism in this case represents a series of experi- 
ments antedating by a year or two that upon starch. In only one 
case were the respiratory products of the fasting animal determined 
during the latter series. That determination immediately fol- 
lowed a day on which a large amount of starch was consumed, 
and the results are believed by the authors to be affected thereby. 
No very strict comparison is therefore possible, but the general 
effect of the starch in diminishing the loss of body fat is evident. 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 9, 485. 
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The experiments by Rubner,* which have been already several 
times referred to, include trials in which sugar or starch was fed 
alone. The results are computed as previously described, with the 
additional assumption that all the carbohydrates digested (with the 
exception of small amounts of sugar found in the urine in some 
cases) were completely oxidized in the body. The gain or loss of 
carbon as fat is therefore computed by subtracting from the total 
excretory carbon, first, the carbon due to the protein metabolized, 
and second, that assumed to be derived from the carbohydrates. 
On this basis the results are as follows, the amounts of carbohydrates 
given in the table being those believed to have been actually oxi- 
dized: 


Total Nitrogen | Total Carbon Gain or Loss 
Food. of Excreta, of Excreta,t of Fat, 
Grms. QGrms. Grms 
Nothing... c.ci000s gens eeeenwe ns 1.94 38.18 — 40.99 
76.12 grms. cane-sugar......... 1.45 43.19 — 8.41 
104.97 “ Rep MED A beer reye ania 1.07 47.78 + 0.51 
Nothing:.; 4625 oa es Gaueum vate as 1.86 39.22 — 42.72 
97.3 grms. cane-sugar.......... 1.92 50.69 — 2.95 
17.0 “ Se Ce 1.41 39.52 — 35.86 
143.0 “ SR ET Te Aa oreraaus tae 1.22 46.45 + 23.32 
Nothing oi :55¢ save ee ee he vette oa 1.32 21.36 — 21.88 
34 grms. cane-sugar............. 1.41 26.18 — 9.10 
45“ BE EE see raciseaie tage 1.25 29.14 — 7.46 
50“ Bee SRE nce ceetactatiea sents 1.57 27.68 — 1.64 
NOGhING ya ses aigait cate aire oe Gans 1.39 25.79 — 27.86 
Nothing 0 aes peoe se aeeeswee s 1.42 26.47 — 28.10 
42.96 grms. starch.............. 1.53 33.28 — 10.54 
Nothing sp dcicsdueesie toes Geese 2.00 31.53 — 32.10 
57.38 grms. starch............-- 1.52 39.67 — 10.74 
Nothing (second day)........... 2.64 27.86 — 24.97 
94.36 grms. cane-sugar 
67 .96 a starch j ate 1.23 38.94 +116.35} 
4.70 “ fat : 


In place of the slight increase in the proteid metabolism fre- 
quently noticed when fat is consumed, the tendency of the carbo- 


*Zeit. f. Biol., 19, 357-379; 22, 273. 
+Not including the carbon of the carbohydrates found in feces and urine. 
}Total gain of carbon, computed as fat. Compare, loc. cit., 22, 279. 
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hydrates seems to be to cause a slight decrease, but the chief effect 
is upon the carbon metabolism, increasing rations of carbohydrates 
resulting in a progressive reduction of the amount of body fat meta- 
bolized. 

The effect of starch or sugar when added to an insufficient pro- 
teid diet may be illustrated, as in the case of fat, by a comparison 
of Pettenkofer & Voit’s results, cited on p. 150, with those on pro- 
teids alone: 


Number Food per Day. ates Boe 
ager 
ments. | Meat, | Fat, | Starch, |Dextrose,|Nitrogen,} Carbon, 
Grms. |Grms.| Grms. | Grms. Grms. Grms. 
Proteids alone ....... 6 |) B00 | va) cee) agg | ee tod 
«and starch... 8 500 | 5.3 200 ai —1.8; + 9.0 
se “dextrose . 3 500 ae 200 —1.3 | + 7.2 


Mutual Replacement of Nutrients.—The facts which have been 
considered in the foregoing pages show a remarkable degree of 
flexibility in the animal organism as regards the nature of the mate- 
rial consumed in its vital processes. The amount of proteid mate- 
rial necessarily required for the metabolism of the mature animal 
we have seen to be relatively small. Aside from this minimum, the 
metabolic activities of the body may be supported, now at the ex- 
pense of the stored body fat, now by the body proteids, and again 
by the proteids, the fats, or the carbohydrates of the food. What- 
ever may be true economically, physiologically the welfare of the 
mature animal is not conditioned upon any fixed relation between 
the classes of nutrients in its food-supply, apart from the minimum 
requirement for proteids. The possibility of a mutual replacement 
of the several classes of nutrients in the food follows almost neces- 
sarily from the power of the organism to utilize them all indiffer- 
ently (in a qualitative sense at least). 

RpPLACEMENT OF ProTErps.—It has been shown that proteids 
in excess of the minimum demand can be used by the organism to 
take the place of body fat previously metabolized. Furthermore, 
as we have just seen, the non-nitrogenous nutrients of the food may 
likewise be substituted for body fat. It is natural to suppose, there- 
fore, that that portion of the proteid supply which serves substan- 
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tially as a source of energy only may be replaced either by body fat 
or by other food nutrients, and this supposition is borne out by the 
observed facts. 

By Body Fat.—In considering the total metabolism of the fast- 
ing animal in Chapter IV, we saw that the fat of the body has a 
marked effect in protecting the body proteids from metabolism, and 
that with the progressive impoverishment of the body in fat, more 
and more of the proteids are substituted for the latter as a source of 
energy. In $1 of the present chapter it was further shown that 
the food proteids, or their non-nitrogenous residue, may be oxi- 
dized in the organism in place of the stored fat of the body. 

It is clear, however, that the same experiments may equally 
well be regarded from the converse point of view as showing that 
the body fat may be oxidized and serve as a source of energy in 
place of the proteids of the food or of the body. In other words, 
it is possible, within quite wide limits, for the animal organism to 
draw its supply of energy, according to circumstances, either from 
food or body proteids or from its stored-up fat. 

By Fats and Carbohydrates of Food.—When, in addition to its 
reserve of fat, a supply of non-nitrogenous nutrients is afforded in 
its food, this range of choice by the organism is still further widened. 
In considering the effects of non-nitrogenous nutrients upon the 
proteid metabolism, and particularly in the discussion of the mini- 
mum of proteids, it became evident incidentally that fat or car- 
bohydrates may to a large extent be substituted for proteids in 
the food. A certain minimum of proteids was shown to be essential 
to the maintenance of the proteid tissues of the body, but proteids 
supplied in excess of this amount undergo nitrogen cleavage and 
serve substantially as a source of energy. This excess of proteids, 
as we have seen, can be replaced in the food by non-nitrogenous 
nutrients, particularly the carbohydrates, at least without damage 
to the proteid nutrition, as is shown by Voit’s results there 
cited (p. 134). The later respiration experiments of Pettenkofer 
& Voit show that this is true also as regards the total metab- 
olism. As appears from the table on p. 109, a ration of 1500 
grams of lean meat sufficed to maintain the dog experimented 
upon approximately in equilibrium as regards the income and 
outgo of both nitrogen and carbon. When, however, a con- 
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siderable proportion of this meat was replaced by fat, starch, or 
sugar, not only was the nitrogen equilibrium maintained but the 
same was true of the carbon, as appears from the following averages 
computed from Atwater & Langworthy’s “Digest of Metabolism 
Experiments.” * The results of Pettenkofer & Voit’s first series 
with 1500 grams of lean meat as given by them are also included 
in the table: 


Gain or Loss 


Food per Day. by Body. 
Grape-|__ 
Meat, | Fat, | Starch, |sugar,|Nitrogen,| Carbon, 
Grms.|Grms.| Grms. | @rms.| Grms. Grms. 
Proteids only: 
Series: [cc lsslsg dace asa ee bane 1500) ... ange Peldace 0 + 3.3 
Average of all (22 experiments) | 1500] ... see | wee | $0.6] + 8.7 
Proteids and fat: 
100 grms. fat (1 experiment) ..| 500] 100 cee [ eee | $0.3 | 427.1 
200 “ — “ (5 experiments).| 500! 200 wee | ee. | —0.6 | 467.3 
Proteids and carbohydrates : 
Starch (8 experiments) ....... 500} 5.3 | 200; ... | —1.8; + 9.0 
Grape-sugar (3 experiments) ..| 500] ... ... | 200 | —1.3 | + 7.2 


While it is true, as was stated on page 109, that there is reason 
to suppose the carbon balance as computed by Pettenkofer & 
Voit to be somewhat in error, this in no way affects the general 
showing of the above averages. The introduction into the diet of 
100-200 grams of fat or carbohydrates made it possible to dispense 
with two thirds of the proteids previously required to maintain the 
animal, the remaining 500 grams of meat being nearly or quite suffi- 
cient to maintain nitrogen equilibrium. The fat or carbohydrates 
added were obviously used by the organism as sources of energy in 
place of the proteids (or their non-nitrogenous residue) oxidized 
for this purpose on a purely proteid diet, since the stored fat of the 
body was not only conserved but even shows a gain. 

Rubner’s investigations upon the source of animal heat ¢ afford 


*U. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of Expt. Stations, Bull. 45. Compare Zeit. f. 


Biol., 7, 450-480; 9, 6-13 and 450-467. 
+ Zeit. £. Biol., 30, 125-132, 
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a similar illustration of this effect of non-nitrogenous nutrients. 
Assuming average figures for the nitrogen and carbon content of the 
food materials used, he obtained the following results: 


Food per Day. Gain or Loss by Body. 


i Meat, Fat, Nitrogen, Carbon, 

QGrms. QGrms. Grms. Grms. 
Proteids alone (1 experiment)...... 350 Pa +1.66 | —2.69 
«f and fat (2 experiments)... . 80 30 —0.08 | +4.46 


The possibility of such a substitution of non-nitrogenous nutri- 
ents for the food proteids as is illustrated in the foregoing experi- 
ments seems, indeed, almost a necessary corollary of the facts con- 
cerning proteid metabolism considered on previous pages. We 
have seen that, beginning with the fasting metabolism, the effect 
of successive additions of proteids to the food is to stimulate the 
proteid metabolism. Only a relatively small proportion of the 
added proteids is employed by the organism for constructive pur- 
poses, the larger part of it undergoing very promptly nitrogen 
cleavage and thus constituting, to all intents and purposes, an ad- 
dition to the supply of non-nitrogenous material available for 
metabolism. It appears quite natural, then, that the portion of 
the proteid supply which thus serves substantially as fuel to the 
organism should be replaceable in the food by non-nitrogenous 
materials which are capable of serving the same purpose. 

Fats AND CARBOHYDRATES.—The apparent identity of the func- 
tions of the fats and carbohydrates as sources of energy which has 
been shown in the preceding paragraphs necessarily implies the 
possibility of their mutual replacement in the food. Rubner* has 
completed the chain of evidence by showing experimentally that fat 
and dextrose may thus replace each other, A dog received for 
twelve days a ration of 300 grams of lean meat and 42 or 50 grams 
of fat, with the exception of three days, on which varying amounts 
of dextrose were substituted for the fat. On six days the respi- 
ratory products were determined. Averaging the results for all 
the days on which the food was the same, and assuming the lean 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 19, 370. 
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meat used to have contained 3.4 per cent. of nitrogen and 12.51 
per cent. of carbon, and the fat 76.5 per cent. of carbon, we have: 


Food per Day. Gain or Loss by Animal, 
Meat, Fat, Dextrose, Nitrogen, Carbon, 
Grms. Grms. Grms. Grms. Grms. 
300 Vn ree +1.81 +1.27 
Meat and fat......... 300 50 | 1, 40.10 49 31 
300 oe 63.7 +1.78 —7.44 
Meat and dextrose.... 300 ee 79.7 +2.28 —8.15 
300 on 115.5 +1.98 +6.21 


The averages of Pettenkofer & Voit’s results as tabulated on 
p. 150 may likewise be regarded in this light. 

ReELaTIvE VaLurEs.—The close similarity in the functions of the 
several non-nitrogenous nutrients is too obvious to have escaped 
early notice, and the investigations of the Munich school of physi- 
ologists served both to emphasize the similarity and to follow it 
into details. To Rubner, a pupil of Voit, is generally ascribed 
the credit of having first placed in a clear light the quantitative 
relations of the subject, although v. Hésslin* and Danilewsky t+ 
enunciated similar ideas at about the same time, which, however, 
were not based on their own experiments. 

As the result of his investigations upon the replacement values 
of the nutrients,t Rubner announced the law of “isodynamic re- 
placement.” This law is, in brief, that the several nutrients can 
replace each other in amounts inversely proportional to their physi- 
ological heat values, that is, to the amounts of heat which they 
would liberate if oxidized to the same final products which 
result from their metabolism in the body. In other words, aside 
from the minimum of proteids the nutrients are of value to the 
organism in proportion to the amount of energy which their meta- 
bolism liberates—they are “the fuel of the body.” One gram of 
fat, for example, when oxidized to carbon dioxide and water, liber- 
ates about 9.5 Cals. of energy, while one gram of starch similarly 


* Arch. path. Anat. u. Physiol., 89, 333. 
+ Die Kraftvorriite der Nahrungsst offe 
t Zeit. f. Biol., 19, 313. 
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oxidized liberates but about 4.2 Cals. The relative values of fat 
and starch, then, are as 9.5:4.2 or as 2.26:1. Similarly, one 
gram of proteids oxidized to carbon dioxide, water, and the nitrog- 
enous metabolic products of feces and urine liberates (in the dog) 
about 4.4 Cals. of energy. So far, therefore, as they are used as 
a source of energy simply and not for constructive purposes, their 
value, compared with starch, would be as 4.4 : 4.2 or as 1.05: 1. 

A rival theory of “isoglycosic values,” the basis of which has 
already been indicated in Chapter lI, has been advanced by Chau- 
veau * and his school in Paris. According to this school, dextrose 
(or glycogen) constitutes the material which is consumed in the 
vital activities of the organism. The various nutrients, then, will 
be of value to the organism in proportion to the amount of gly- 
cogen or dextrose which they can supply, and the chemical equa- 
tions already given on pp. 38 and 51 are claimed to show sub- 
stantially what that amount is. The carbohydrates, according to 
this theory, yield practically their entire store of energy to the 
organism, while if the equations mentioned are interpreted liter- 
ally the sugar produced from one gram of proteids would, accord- 
ing to Chauveau’s equation, contain but about 1.83 Cals. of poten- 
tial energy in place of the 4.4 Cals. available from the proteids 
according to Rubner. If the proteids are assumed to be split 
up in accordance with Gautier’s equation the resulting dextrose 
would contain about 80 per cent. of their potential energy, and 
this figure is used in computing their isoglycosic value. Similarly, 
the sugar derived from one gram of fat would contain about 6.07 
Cals. out of the 9.5 Cals. contained in the original fat. In other 
words, while Chauveau does not question that the actual food of 
the living cells is of value in proportion as it supplies energy, he 
holds that in the complex organism of the higher animals a con- 
siderable share of the original potential energy of fats and proteids 
is lost during their conversion into material (carbohydrates) which 
the cells can use. 

The conception of the mutual replacement of the nutrients on 
the basis of the amounts of energy they are capable of liberating 
for the use of the organism has proved a fruitful one and been the 
basis of much subsequent research. A full discussion of it and 


*La Vie et l’Energie chez l’Animale. 
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of the modifications which later investigaticn has made necessary 
in Rubner’s original conclusions, is possible only in connection 
with a general study of the energy relations of the food, the animal, 
and the environment such as forms the subject of Part II. For 
the present we may content ourselves with accepting the general 
idea that the relative values of the nutrients depend in very large 
measure upon their ability to furnish energy for the vital activi- 
ties, deferring until later the consideration of quantitative rela- 
tions. 

Tur Non-nitroGeNous INGREDIENTS oF FErEDING-sTUFFS.— 
The discussions of the foregoing paragraphs have had reference to 
the effects produced by pure or approximately pure nutrients upon 
the metabolism of carnivora. By reason of the simplicity of con- 
ditions which is possible in such experiments they are indispensa- 
ble in a study of the fundamental laws of nutrition. We must 
presume also that the general principles, established by such 
experiments are applicable to all warm-blooded animals, since 
we know of no radical differences in their vital processes. 

In making such an application to the nutrition of our domestic 
herbivorous animals, however, much caution is necessary to avoid 
unwarranted assumptions and conclusions. Two points need espe- 
cially to be borne in mind: 

First, the food of these animals is, from a chemical point of view, 
very heterogeneous. In addition to true proteids, there are present, 
especially in coarse fodders, various non-proteid nitrogenous sub- 
stances, while the non-nitrogenous nutrients, besides hexose carbo- 
hydrates and true fats, include, on the one hand. pentosans and 
pentoses, lignin, and all the variety of unknown substances com- 
prised under the conventional terms “ nitrogen-free extract” and 
“crude fiber,” and on the other the waxes, resins, coloring matters, 
etc., contained in the ‘crude fat.” 

Second, the process of digestion in herbivora, and especially in 
the ruminants, as was pointed out in Chapter I. differs materially 
from that in carnivora as regards the part played by fermentative 
processes, particularly in the solution of the carbohydrates and 
related bodies which are so abundant in vegetable materials. 

It has been more or less customary to regard the digested por- 
tions of the crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract of feeding-stuffs 
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as consisting essentially of carbohydrates. The basis for this 
assumption is the demonstration by Henneberg that the ultimate 
composition of that portion of these two groups of substances 
which is not recovered in the feces is substantially that of starch 
or cellulose, while Kellner * has more recently demonstrated. their 
equality in energy value. This fact of itself, however, does not 
justify the inference of equal nutritive value, as may be readily 
seen in the case of starch. It is obviously not a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether a given amount of this substance is resorbed from the 
digestive canal of a steer in the form of sugar or whether, as in some 
of Kihn’s experiments, 65 per cent. of it is converted into methane, 
carbon dioxide, and organic acids, yet the elementary composition 
of the “ digested ” portion would be the same in either case. 

The fact is that while the resorbed food of herbivora contains 
proteids, carbohydrates, and fats, whose functions in nutrition must 
be assumed to be the same as in the carnivora, it is very far from 
consisting entirely of them, but contains also a variety of other 
substances of whose exact nature and proportions we are compara- 
tively ignorant. We know, of course, that the digested non-nitrog- 
enous ingredients of feeding-stuffs, taken as a whole, do serve as 
sources of energy. When an ox or a sheep is fed exclusively on 
ordinary coarse fodders such as hay, straw, or corn stover, the small 
supply of proteids that he receives is likely to be little if any in ex- 
‘cess of the minimum demand, and the requirements of the body for 
energy must be satisfied very largely by the non-nitrogenous mate- 
rials. Moreover, the supply of such substances as starch, sugars, 
and true fats in such a case is so small relatively that it appears 
difficult to suppose that these alone are sufficient for the needs of 
the organism, and one is forced to the conclusion that the ill-knowh 
ingredients of the “crude fiber” and “nitrogen-free extract” are 
also utilized. 

The separation and identification of these various substances 
and the study of their physiological effects presents a problem at 
once attractive and laborious and one whose complete solution we 
cannot hope soon to reach. Some few data as to certain classes, 
however, are available. 


* Compare Part II, Chapter X. 
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Pentose Carbohydrates.—It has already been shown in Chapter 
II (p. 24) that such of the pentose carbohydrates as have been 
experimented upon are at least partially oxidized in the body, and 
that this appears to be especially the case with herbivora, the urine 
of these animals seldom containing pentoses. 

It is of course conceivable that a substance may be oxidized 
in the body without producing any useful effect except in so 
far as the resulting heat may be of value to the organism, but it 
seems more consonant with our general conceptions of the nature 
of metabolism to suppose that the potential energy of any substance 
which is capable of entering into the metabolism of the cells may be 
utilized as a source of energy for their functions. In the case of the 
pentoses, moreover, we have the additional fact, seemingly well 
established, that pentoses may give rise, directly or indirectly, to a 
production of glycogen. (Compare p. 26.) If we suppose the 
latter body to be formed directly from the pentoses, then their nutri- 
tive value is established, since that of glycogen is unquestionable. 
If, on the other hand, we suppose that the pentoses enable glycogen 
to be produced by protecting other materials from oxidation, then 
their nutritive value is likewise established, since they serve as a 
source of energy to the organism. 

Recent respiration experiments by Cremer * seem to fully con- 
firm this conclusion. In addition to an only partially successful 
trial with a dog, four experiments were made in which the urinary 
nitrogen and the respiratory carbon of rabbits were determined on 
a diet of varying quantities of rhamnose as compared with a preced- 
ing and succeeding day of fasting. No examination of the feces was 
made, except to determine the amount of rhamnose contained in 
them. Small amounts of this substance were also found in the 
urine. Neglecting the carbon and nitrogen of the feces and esti- 
mating the urinary carbon from the nitrogen by the use of Rubner’s 
factor,t 0.7462, the following results have been computed, the two 
or three fasting days in each experiment being averaged. The 
amount of rhamnose stated is exclusive of that found in feces and 
urine. 


* Zeit f. Biol., 42, 451. 
+ Ibid., 19, 318, 
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Lost from Body. 

wErmer || Guar 

Experiment I: {{]sgP gris, thaminose 2.1.0.2, 2.080 | 12.030 
Experiment 1: | {799 grins, shamnose 12.2.2.| 1.629 | 10.836 
Experiment TIT: {739g grmaa, rhamucse .........| 0.888 | 8.338 
Experiment IV: {oes Grima, thaninose 1020. | 2188 | 4482 


The conditions in the first experiment were not regarded as 
satisfactory. In the other three the loss of fat from the body was 
notably diminished by the administration of rhamnose, precisely as 
in the experiments of Pettenkofer & Voit and of Rubner (pp. 147 
and 148) with the hexose carbohydrates. The quantitative results 
vary considerably in the individual experiments, but in the second 
and fourth correspond quite closely to the law of isodynamic 
replacement. 

Kellner * computes from the results of respiration experiments 
in which extracted rye straw was added to a basal ration that the 
furfuroids (presumably pentosans) of this material must have con- 
tributed to the production of fat to as great an extent as starch or 
cellulose. (Compare p. 183.) A fortiort, therefore, they must be 
capable of protecting the body fat from oxidation. 

Organic Acids—Mention was made in Chapter II of the fact 
that the organic acids, which are found to some extent in the food 
and which are produced in large amounts by the fermentation of 
the carbohydrates in the digestive apparatus of herbivora, are oxl. 
dized in the body. From this latter fact we should anticipate that 
they might serve as sources of energy to the organism, and this 
anticipation apparently has been confirmed by several investi- 
gators. 

Zuntz & v. Mehring t determined the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed by fasting rabbits before, during, and after the injection 


* Landw. Vers. Stat., 53, 457. 
+ Arch. ges Physiol., 82, 173. 
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into the circulation of sodium lactate. The results per kilogram 
and quarter hour were as follows: 


Before Injection. After Injection. 
Quarter hours. Injec- Quarter hours. 
tion. 
Fourth.| Third. | Second.| First. First. |Second.| Third. | Fourth. 
c.c. c.c. c.c. c.c. c.c. c.c. c.c. c.c.” C.c. 
Apr. 19...| 184.7] 184.5) 190.1] 183.3] 203.4) 185.4) 199.0) 188.6] 182.2 
“ 20...| 155.3} 142.2) 164.1} 155.6] 168.3} 156.6] 158.5) 164.4] 160.0 
«22a | 142.1] 132.6} 143.5} 138.5} 147.2} 153.6] 153.3) 155.4] 157.4 
«  22b 155.4) 157.4) ..... 157.1] 164.8} 155.3] 160.7) 147.1) 154.1 
« 28...| 159.2} 150.7] 158.5} 155.0) 178.1] 163.2) 158.8) 172.9) 153.9 
May 2...) 176.6] 185.0) 158.2) 173.6} 171.8] 161.8) 173.4] 163.3] 180.2 
ef 4...) 156.1) 167.6} 159.9) 152.4} 166.2) 156.0) 164.2) 159.0) 160.1 
Totals. .. .|1129.6|1120.0! 974.3]1115.5)1199 . 8/1131 .9]1167 .9|1150.711147.9 
Averages.| 161.4 160.0 162.4 159.4/ 171.4] 161.7 166.8 164.4 164.0 
160.8 164.2 


It being well established that lactic acid is readily oxidized in 
the body (compare p. 27), it is evident that in these experiments it 
must have protected the body fat from being metabolized, since 
otherwise the consumption of oxygen would have increased. Simi- 
lar, although not decisive, results were obtained with sodium buty- 
rate. On the other hand, sodium lactate administered by the 
mouth caused more or less increase in the oxygen cousumption, 
Wolfers * has reported confirmatory results with sodium lactate. 
Munk { injected sodium butyrate into the veins of fasting rabbits 
curarized to eliminate the effects of muscular activity and secure 
uniform metabolism, and determined the respiratory exchange by 
the Zuntz method (p. 72). The oxidation of sodium butyrate 
according to the equation. 


C,H,NaO, +50,=3CO,+3H,0+NaHCo, 


corresponds to a respiratory quotient of 0.6, which is less than that 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 32, 222. 
ft Ibid., 46, 322. 
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of the fasting animal. The material lowering of the quotient which 
was observed was therefore interpreted as showing that the sodium 
butyrate was oxidized, and this conclusion was confirmed by the 
strongly alkaline character of the urine and the absence from it 
of butyric acid. The amount of sodium butyrate injected during 
1} to 1} hours was sufficient in the several experiments to supply 
from 60 to 100 per cent. of the respiratory demand of the fasting 
animal. If this had been oxidized uselessly—that is, if the energy 
liberated had not been of use to the organism—then the consump- 
tion of oxygen and elimination of carbon dioxide should have in- 
creased correspondingly. This, however, was far from being the 
case, as the following fifteen-minute averages for the periods 
before, during, and after the injection show: 


‘ Carbon 
Acid Oxygen Dioxid Respira- 
Tojented, |Consuined xereted, | quia, 
Animal I, weight 1.92 kgs.: 
Before injection.................-/ 0 2.00. 260.9 196.1 | 0.75 
During ee AG oie ante alta daeuantneehe 0.133 280.0 190.5 0.68 
After Gn aaeik se aud Iga) ahalan 3 twudse'|" Lougnae peal 253.3 181.2 0.71 
Animal II, weight 1.9 kgs.: 
Before injection..................]  ....- 290.9 | 228.3] 0.78 
During ae ta derar renee ey 0.199 325.2 214.6 0.66 
After MPD) Thelchta le tran slasgntcaoayaant| bsaicetes 299.4 230.9 0.78 
Animal ITI, weight 1.82 kgs. 
Before injection. ...........0.0000] ce eee 305.3 243.4 | 0.79 
During BE a scinuti e R ee RINE BOS 0.206 330.9 238.0 0.72 
After te «Sates aude were s| Geist 306.6 235.3 0.77 
Animal IV, weight 1.47 kgs.: 
Before injection............. ee errr 278.9 | 201.0} 0.72 
During er ee eee 0.186 297.6 197.9 0.68 
After BE cores nea neaneia seacstne eniaes|) yarns 278.1 205.2 | 0.73 


In place of an increase of 60 to 100 per cent. in the respiratory 
exchange under the influence of the sodium butyrate, there was an 
increase of only 7 to 8 per cent. in the oxygen and none at all in the 
carbon dioxide. It is evident, therefore, that the loss of fat from 
the body must have been largely diminished, the butyric acid serv- 
ing as a source of energy in its place. A stimulating effect. upon 
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the heart’s action was noticed, and Békai is quoted as having shown 
a similar action on the peristaltic movements of the intestines, and 
these facts perhaps account for some of the increase of the oxygen, 
but Munk shows another reason for most of it. To produce 1 Cal. 
of energy by the oxidation of sodium butyrate he computes to re- 
quire 0.324 gram of oxygen, while to produce 1 Cal. by the oxida- 
tion of fat requires, according to Zuntz & Hagemann (Chapter VIII), 
0.302 gram or 6.2 per cent. more in the first case. It would thus 
appear that the replacement of fat by sodium butyrate was sub- 
stantially isodynamic. 

Mallévre * experimented with sodium acetate, whose respira- 
tory quotient is 0.5, by the same method as Munk, the amount 
injected equaling 85-100 per cent. of the respiratory demand. The 
results per quarter hour were: 


Sodi 
Weight and Condition. Acetate Ozveen on Respi- 
Ween ae aed Quotient. 
rms var ae 
I. 

. f Before injection....} ..... 176.1 | 183.6 1.04 
Weight, 1.44 kgs.; | During “ ....| 0.201 193.8 | 167.1 0.86 
Just after eating. 1 Residual effect.....] ..... 197.7 | 152.6 | 0.76 

| After injection.....] ..... 178.0 | 171.2 | , 0.96 

. II. 

Weight, 1.5 kgs.. (| Before injection....} ..... 195.3 | 149.6 | 0.77 
After two days’ +) During “  ..../ 0.231 231.8 | 168.2} 0.71 
fasting........ After BE? demic es ea es 211.2 | 163.3 | 0.77 

; Til. 

Weight, 1.82 kgs. ; | Before injection ...| ..... 214.7 | 165.9 | 0.77 

After two days’ i During “ — ....| 0.127(?)] 244.8 |] 169.5 | 0.69 

fasting........ After BO asacel eee 217.1 | 166.6 | 0.77 
IV. 

. Before injection ...| ..... 183.4 | 160.5 0.87 
ee [| Daring '8"°""""] 2183 | 208.1 | 167.0 | 0:80 

fasting | Residual effect.....] ..... 209.5 | 164.7 0.79 
ee a After injection.....] ..... 194.7 | 164.7] 0.85 


The decrease in the respiratory quotient. as well as the results 
of the examination of the urine, showed that the sodium acetate 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 49, 460. 
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was oxidized in the body. The increase in the amount of oxygen 
consumed is much more marked than in Munk’s experiments, rang- 
ing from 10.4 to 14 per cent. Moreover, as Mallévre points out, in 
the oxidation of sodium acetate about the same volume of oxygen 
is required to produce a unit of heat as in the case of fat. Appar- 
ently, then, while the sodium acetate, like the sodium butyrate in 
Munk’s experiments, must have largely diminished the metabolism 
of the body fat, it also stimulated the total metabolism and was 
substituted for the fat in less than the isodynamic ratio. As in 
Munk’s experiments, a stimulation of the heart action and also an 
increased peristalsis of the intestines was observed. 

It would seem, then, that lactic and butyric acids, when 
introduced into the circulation of the fasting animal, protect 
the body fat from oxidation, and replace other nutrients in 
isodynamic proportions. Acetic acid, on the contrary, seems in- 
ferior to the other two in this respect, and it is of interest to recall 
that according to Weiske & Flechsig (p. 123) it apparently has 
also less effect in diminishing the proteid metabolism. 

Crude Fiber.—As was stated on p. 117, the early experiments 
by v. Knieriem * upon the nutritive value of cellulose comprised 
respiration experiments as well as determinations of the proteid 
metabolism. Combining the results for nitrogen already given with 
those for carbon, we have the following: 


Numb Gain or Loss of 
: umber Food per Day. 
Period. f A 

erio Deve (Two Animals.) Witsiaes, | Gucban, 

Grms. Grms. 
TL oederd 9 | Milk and horn dust ................ —0.599 | —4.521 
TE siseaeess 10 |Same + 18.63 grms. crude fiber * ...]| +0.104 | —0.434 
DDT, scans 5 | Milk and horn dust ................ —0.330 | —4.868 
IV..... 4 |Same + 11 grms. cane-sugar.........| —0.318 | —1.673 
Vit 3 a ests BRS sade ai teedbted —0.023 | +5.653 


* Water-free. 
t Results regarded by the author as of doubtful value. 


In addition to its effect in diminishing the proteid metabolism, 
the crude fiber in these experiments seems to have been fully as 
efficient as the cane-sugar as a substitute for body fat. 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 21, 67. 
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As we have seen, there has been considerable study of the effects 
of crude fiber on the proteid metabolism, but no other comparative 
experiments appear to have been made regarding the replacement 
values of cellulose and other carbohydrates in a maintenance ration. 

The somewhat lower value which seems to be indicated for the 
organic acids by the experiments cited in the previous paragraph 
has been made the basis of conclusions as to the inferior nutritive 
value of cellulose, and Zuntz,* in some comments on Mallévre’s 
experiments, remarks that the apparent equality between cellulose 
and starch observed in experiments on ruminants is to be explained 
by the fact that in these animals the starch also undergoes 
fermentation, a fact which the researches of G. Kithn at Méckern 
have since established. In other words, he would say that in case 
of ruminants the starch has as low a value as the cellulose rather 
than that the cellulose has as high a value as the starch. 

Kellner has recently obtained results, to be discussed a little 
later, which seem to prove a participation by the digested cellulose 
in actual fat production to as great an extent as by starch, and 
which therefore seem to put the nutritive value of the form of cellu- 
lose used by him beyond dispute. 

Utilization of Excess of Non-nitrogenous Nutrients. — No 
elaborate scientific investigation is needed to teach us that food 
supplied in exceess of the immediate demands of the organism re- 
sults in a greater or less storage of material in the body, this material 
consisting, in the mature animal, largely of fat. But while the fact 
of fat formation is obvious, the exact source of the fat has been the 
subject of as much controversy as almost any physiological question. 
As we have seen in the previous section, opinions are still far from 
being unanimous as to the production of fat from proteids, while 
until quite recently the same might have been said regarding 
the carbohydrates as a source of fat. A very complete critical re- 
view of the literature of the subject of fat formation in the animal 
body was published by Soskin f in 1894, and to this the writer is in- 
debted for a considerable number of the statements and references 
on the succeeding pages. 

As was stated on p. 29, the older physiologists looked upon the 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 49, 447. 
t+ Jour. f Landw., 42, 157. 
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fat of the food as the sole source of the body fat. The contrary 
view was first propounded by Liebig * in 1843. After drawing the 
distinction between “plastic materials” (proteids), which serve to 
build up the tissue, and “respiratory materials” (non-nitrogenous 
substances), which serve as sources of heat, he asserts that any 
excess of the latter over the immediate needs of the organism is con- 
verted into fat. This proposition, which was based upon observa- 
tion and general knowledge rather than upon specific experiments, 
led to an active controversy with the adherents of the older view 
and to much direct experimental work. 
Liebig, while not denying that the food fat was a source of body 
‘ fat, maintained that the amount contributed by it was insignificant 
and regarded the carbohydrates as the chief source of animal fat. 
The controversy turned upon the question of the possibility of 
accounting for the body fat by the food fat, both parties tacitly 
agreeing that any excess was to be credited to the carbohydrates. 
The principal champions of the older view were Boussingault, Dumas, 
and Payen.t Boussingault, in particular, brought forward the 
results of experiments on milch cows, according to which the fat 
of the food fully sufficed to account for that in the milk. They 
all, however, ultimately came to acknowledge the substantial accu- 
racy of Liebig’s view. Thus Dumas & Milne-Edwards ¢ confirmed 
the results of Huber & Gundlach,§ cited by Liebig, according to 
which bees can produce wax from honey or sugar. Boussingault | 
published the results of new experiments on milch cows as sus- 
taining his previous view of the question, but later {/ convinced 
himself by careful and laborious experiments on the fattening of 
swine and geese of its untenability and of the correctness of Liebig’s 
position. Thus in one of his experiments nine pigs gained 103.2 kgs. 
of fat in ninety-eight days, while the food contained but 67.6 kgs., 
of which about 8 kgs. was excreted undigested in the feces. 
Persoz ** likewise, in experiments with geese, obtained similar 
* Ann. Chem. Pharm., 45, 112; 48, 126; 54, 376. 
+ Annal. de Chim. et de Physique., 3d ser. 8, 63. 
+ Ibid., 14, 400. 
§ Naturgeschichte der Bienen, Kassel, 1842. 
| Annal. de Chim. et de Physique., 3d ser., 12, 153 


q Loc. cit., 14, 419. 
** Annal. de Chim. et de Physique., 14, 408. 
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results and also observed a production of fat by these animals when 
fed on food from which all fat had been removed. 

Far.—That the fat of the food may serve directly as a source of 
body fat has been shown by Hofmann,* who fasted a dog for thirty 
days, thus rendering the body almost fat-free, and then fed for five 
days large amounts of fat bacon containing as little lean meat as 
possible, and from which there were digested daily 370.8 grams of 
fat. and 49.4 grams of protein. At the end of the five days the 
body of the animal contained 1352.7 grams of fat. Estimating its 
fat content at the close of the fasting period at 150 grams, there was 
produced daily about 240 grams of body fat. According to the 
highest recorded estimates not over 26 grams of this could possibly 
have been formed from the protein of the food. Hofmann also 
shows from the result of one of Pettenkofer & Voit’s respiration 
experiments, in which meat and fat were fed, that part of the ob- 
served gain of fat must have had its source in the fat of the 
food. 

The latter investigators also showed in the last of the experi- 
ments cited on p. 144 that a large ration of fat alone may result in a 
considerable storage of fat. Most of the experiments by the same 
investigators in which lean meat and fat were fed show not merely a 
diminution of the loss of body fat but an actual increase in its 
amount. (Compare the averages on page 150.) The fact is most 
strikingly shown, however, in a series in which increasing amounts 
of fat were added to a uniform ration of meat which was itself 
sufficient to maintain both nitrogen and carbon equilibrium. The 
results as given by Pettenkofer & Voit t are contained in the table 
at the top of p. 165, those on the basal ration of meat being the 
same as those given also on p. 109 for the first series. 

It is of course possible to interpret these results as showing that 
the fat of the food was oxidized and protected an equivalent amount 
of the non-nitrogenous residue of the proteids from oxidation and 
that the latter were the real source of the fat gained. No necessity 
for such an interpretation is apparent, however, and the direct 
explanation appears the simpler and more natural. 

The results of experiments upon the deposition of foreign fats 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 8, 153. 
+ Ibid., 9, 30. 
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Number ie Nikrcyen Total Carbon Gain or Loss of 


of 


a ——— ° 
Trials. 
ne Meat. Fat. Exereta. Excreta. 


Flesh. 
(N+0.034.)| Fat. 


3 1500 0 51.0 184.5 0 + 4.3 
2 1500 30 49 .6 180.6 +42.8 + 32.4 
1 1500 60 51.0 203 .6 — 0.6 + 39.4 
2 1500 100 47.7 182.4 +97.8 + 91.1 
1 1500 100 49.3 174.4 +49.4 +109.5 
2 1500 150 49.5 193.1 +44.8 +135.7 


in the body which were considered in Chapter I, p. 30, also testify 
to the direct formation of body fat from food fat. 

CARBOHYDRATES.—Among the experiments of Pettenkofer & 
Voit which have been cited in the foregoing pages are several which 
show a production of fat upon a ration of lean meat with the addi- 
tion of starch or dextrose or of starch alone. A more complete 
summary of these experiments * is given below: 


CPAber Food per Day. Gain or Loss of 
of 
Expert- Carbo- é 
Meat Fat. 8 
MONEE) Gros. | Grms. pa oes Pee : ae 
1 16.9 450 —45.0/+ 56.2 
Starch «cine. eases ee 1 1 21.2 597 —58.8/4+ 3.4 
3 .... | 20.2 700 —38.8)+106.4 
Proteids and dextrose ...... 3 500 | .... 200 — 8.1/4 15.0 
( 1 400 5.6 400 — 3.1,+109.9 
| 8 500 5.3 200 —11.3/+ 19.5 
Proteids and starch ...... 1 800 | 13.7 | 450 +40.6/+ 71.5 
2 1500 4.5 200 + 6.3)4+ 18.1 
1 1800 | 10.1 450 +70.6,+126.5 


Pettenkofer & Voit’s Conclusions.—In discussing these results 
Pettenkofer & Voit assumed that, as computed by Henneberg,t 100 
grams of proteids can give rise to a maximum of 51.4 parts of 
fat. On this basis they found that, with two apparent exceptions, 
the fat of the food, together with that which could be derived from 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 9, 435. 
{ Landw. Vers. Stat., 10, 455, foot-note. 
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the amount of proteids metabolized, was sufficient to account for 
the gain of fat. They therefore concluded that the carbohydrates 
simply protected these materials from oxidation and regarded the 
formation of fat from the former as improbable, being confirmed 
in this belief by the observation that the amount of fat produced 
was proportional to the proteids rather than to the carbohydrates 
of the food. The apparent exceptions they regarded as due to a 
retention of undigested starch in the alimentary canal. In brief, 
Pettenkofer & Voit, while not denying that carbohydrates aid in 
the production of fat, regarded their action as an indirect one. 

It should be added that, contrary to the general impression, Voit 
did not absolutely deny the formation of fat from carbohydrates, 
but regarded it as improbable and unproved. Moreover, he came 
later to admit the truth of the opposite view, and even furnished 
from his laboratory experimental evidence in its support. 

At an earlier date Voit * had likewise made experiments on a 
milch cow, the result of which was that not only all the fat of the 
milk, but most of the milk-sugar as well, could be accounted for by 
the proteids and fat of the food. Voit also examined the numerous 
experiments of Dumas, Persoz, Boussingault, and others (p. 163) 
upon the origin of animal fat and satisfied himself that, although 
they undoubtedly showed, as their authors claimed, a formation 
of fat from other ingredients of the food, the amount produced 
could at least in the great majority of cases be accounted for by 
the proteids of the latter. 

It is important to observe that the evidence supporting Voit’s 
view was negative evidence. The results could be explained on the 
hypothesis that the carbohydrates did not contribute to fat pro- 
duction, but while a large number of such results might render the 
hypothesis very probable, they could not demonstrate its truth. On 
the other hand, even a single well-authenticated case in which the 
fat and proteids of the food did not suffice to account for the amount 
of fat formed in the body would suffice to establish the possibility 
of its formation from other materials. A few apparent cases of this 
sort among earlier experiments Voit was able to explain plausibly, 
but there was one important exception, viz., the experiments of 


* Zeit. £. Biol., 5, 79-169. 
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Lawes & Gilbert. * at Rothamsted, in 1850, on the fattening of 
swine. - 

Lawes & Gilbert’s Investigations—These experiments consti- 
tuted part of a series of feeding trials with fattening sheep and pigs, 
undertaken to test the then current view of Boussingault, according 
to which the feeding value of stock foods was proportional to their 
content of nitrogen. From the results of their extensive experi- 
ments, Lawes & Gilbert concluded that in fattening animals both 
the amount of food consumed by a given weight of animal within a 
given time and the increase in weight obtained are measurcd rather 
by the supply of non-nitrogenous than of nitrogenous constituents 
in the food. This fact of itself strongly suggests a production of 
fat from carbohydrates. 

In connection with these feeding trials investigations were also 
made into the composition of the increase in live weight during 
fattening.t| By a comparison of the weight and composition of 
one of the fattened pigs with those of an animal supposed to be 
precisely similar at the beginning of the fattening the percentage 
composition of the increase was found to be approximately: 


Waiter scinacs, eee tee eee 28.61 
NSH sss tice eee wages Acts Walco tc kate tena ea hase toac he ees 0.53 
Proved Siiiiyod w-oage ot Sede to tr ee 8 7.76 
Ha Got erated sas ata whe care eslers ere iets aes 63.10 

100.00 


During the ten weeks of the fattening the animal gained 88 
pounds, containing according to the above figures 55.5 pounds of 
fat, while the total food consumed contained but 13.7 pounds. In 
other words, over three fourths of the fat was formed from other 
ingredients of the food. 

After the publication of Voit’s first paper, Lawes & Gilbert t 
presented the results of this and eight other experiments in their 


* Report British Association Adv. Sci., 1852; Jour. Roy. Agr. Soc., 14, 
459; Rep. British Asso. Adv. Sci., 1854; Rothamsted Memoirs, Vol. II. 

+ Jour. Roy. Agr. Society, 21, 465; Phil. Trans., Part I, 1859, p. 493. 

t Rep. British Asso. Adv. Sci., 1866; Phil. Mag., Dec., 1866; Rotham- 
sted Memoirs, Vol. IV. 
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bearing on the origin of the fat. Nos. 2 to 5 were selections from 
the first two series of the experiments of 1850 (designated as I and 
II in the table below) and Nos. 6 to 9 were experiments upon the 
equivalency of starch and sugar in food reported in 1854 * (desig- 
nated below by 8). The following table shows the original numbers 
of the several experiments and the character of the food consumed: 


Original Designation. 
poke Food. 


Series. | Number. 


Bean meal, lentil meal, bran, and barley meal ad lib. 
Bean meal, lentil meal, bran, and corn meal ad lib. 
Bean meal and lentil meal ad lib. 

Corn meal ad lib. 

Barley meal ad lib. 

Lentil meal and bran, with sugar ad lib. 

Lentil meal and bran, with starch ad lib. 

Lentil meal and bran, with sugar and starch. 
Lentil meal, bran, sugar, and starch ad lib. 


OWONOORWHe 
KM ; 
RARDRRHHHH: 
ae 

RWHe ooh: 


From the results of the first experiment, the amount of fat con- 
tained in the observed increase in live weight in each case was com- 
puted, the animals being assumed to have had at the beginning of 
the fattening the composition of the lean pig analyzed and at its 
close that of the fat pig. These amounts were then compared with 
the amounts which could have been produced from the fat and pro- 
teids of the food. In order to make the case as unfavorable as 
possible for the carbohydrates the authors assumed: 

First, that all the fat of the food was digested and laid up in the 
body. 

Second, that all the nitrogenous matter of the food was digested, 
and that it all consisted of true proteids. 

Third, that, after deducting the amount of proteids gained by 
the body, the total carbon of the remainder, minus that required to 
form urea, was available for fat formation. 

The results of the comparison were as follows, calculated per 
100 pounds gain in live weight. 


*Rep. Brit. Asso. Adv. Sci., 1854. 
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Even on the most extreme assumptions it is only possible to 
regard the fat produced as derived wholly from the proteids of the 
food in three cases in which an excessive proportion of the latter was 
fed. If the probable digestibility of the foods used be considered, 
and Henneberg’s factor (51.4 per cent.) for the possible production 
of fat from proteids be used, the results show even more decidedly 
a formation of fat from carbohydrates. In a later paper,* in reply 
to criticisms, the authors state that they have reviewed and recal- 
culated many of their experiments with the result that, while the 
experiments with ruminants (sheep and oxen) failed to furnish con- 
clusive evidence of the formation of fat from carbohydrates, a 
large number of those with pigs unquestionably showed such for- 
mation. . 

In view of their historical interest it has seemed desirable to 
give the results of Lawes & Gilbert’s experiments in some detail, 
although at the time they hardly secured the recognition which 
was due them and Voit’s views became the generally accepted 
theory for the next twenty-five years. Notwithstanding the latter 
fact, however, results of experiments on herbivorous animals speed- 
ily began to accumulate which were difficult to reconcile with Voit’s 
hypothesis. 

Experiments on Ruminants.—Experiments on milch cows were 
made by Voit himself, as already noted. G. Kihn & Fleischer f 
a little later discussed the results of two of their extensive feeding 
experiments on milch cows in their bearing on this point, and M. 
Fleischer { did the same with the results of similar experiments 
made by Wolff and himself.§ Their results are tabulated on the 
opposite page. 

Neither Voit’s nor Fleischer’s results are such as to require the 
assumption of a formation of fat from carbohydrates. Those of 
Kihn & Fleischer show a small excess of fat in the milk over that 
producible from the fat and proteids of the food, but the authors 


* Jour. Anat. and Physiol., 9, 577; Rothamsted Memoirs, Vol. IV. 
t+ Landw. Vers. Stat., 10, 418; 12, 451. 

t Virchow’s Archiv, 51, 30. 

§ Jour. f. Landw., 19, 371, and 20, 395. 
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Fat of Fat from 
Hodder, | ‘roi, | Eoin | the, 
Voit: | Experiment ee ee ee 318.8 | 401.8 | 720.6 | 577.5 
she & Fleischer: | Experiment 1”) 188.3 | °79:8| 303.0 | 277.3 
Fee | Hepecinent 1. Saues a 170.8 158.8 309 0 303.8 
: “ bt eer ee 166.5 170.0 336.5 290.5 


regard the differences as within the limits of error in such experi- 
ments. 

Studies of the results of fattening experiments with ruminants 
give similar results. On the basis of Lawes & Gilbert’s determi- 
' nations of the composition of the increase of live weight in fattening, 
the amount of fat produced in such an experiment may be approxi- 
mately computed and compared with the amounts of proteids and 
fat in the food. Such a comparison by the writer * in seventy-seven 
experiments on sheep showed that, with one or two possible excep- 
tions, the fat and proteids of the food were sufficient to account for 
the amount of fat formed, although in some of the experiments 
little margin was left. 

Experiments on Swine ——Experiments with swine, on the other 
hand, as Wolff + has shown, have almost without exception given 
results which can scarcely be explained except upon the hypothesis 
of a formation of fat from carbohydrates. These animals, as Lawes 
& Gilbert pointed out in their early papers, are especially adapted 
to experiments of this sort, since they consume a relatively large 
amount of easily digestible food, have a small proportion of offal to 
carcass, and are by nature inclined to lay on fat readily. It was 
therefore to be expected that experiments upon swine would show 
a production of fat from carbohydrates, if such took place, more 
decisively than those upon ruminants. 

Experiments on pigs by Weiske & Wildt,{ it is true, on the 
same plan as those by Lawes & Gilbert, yielded results consistent 
with Voit’s theory, showing a formation of 5565 grams of fat in the 


* Manual of Cattle Feeding, p. 177. 
+ Ernihrung Landw. Nutzth., pp. 354-356 
t Zeitschrift f. Biol., 10, 1. 
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body as compared with a possible 6724 grams from the fat and 
proteids of the food. The feeds used, however, were not well suited 
to young animals and the gain was abnormally small in proportion 
to the food consumed, so that the results could not be expected to 
be decisive. Moreover, the presence of non-proteid nitrogen in the 
food is not considered in the computation. (See the next paragraph.) 

Sources of Uncertainty.—Up to this point the results of experi- 
ments on herbivorous and omnivorous animals had been somewhat 
conflicting. Before taking up the later investigations it is desir- 
able to point out some of the uncertainties attaching to experiments 
such as those above enumerated. These relate, first, to the amount 
of fat actually produced, and second, to the possible sources of 
supply in the food. 

The basis for estimating the amount of fat actually produced by 
a fattening animal was in two cases a comparison with the amount in 
a supposedly similar animal at the beginning of the fattening, the 
fattened animal being actually analyzed. In the remainder the 
increase in live weight was assumed to have the composition found 
by Lawes & Gilbert. It need scarcely be pointed out that the 
results of such comparisons can be only approximate and are sub- 
ject to a considerable range of error. Only the most decided 
results one way or the other can be accepted’as at all conclusive. 
In experiments on milch cows the production of milk fat can of 
course be determined, but the variations in the weight of such an 
animal often render any conclusions as to gain or loss of body fat 
so difficult that the results as a whole are less satisfactory than 
those on fattening. 

The possible sources of fat in the food, aside from the carbohy- 
drates, are the ether extract and the proteids. As regards the first, 
itis certain that not all the digestible ether extract of stock foods 
is true fat. With the proteids the case is still worse. In particu- 
lar we now know that a portion, and in some cases a considerable 
portion, of the total nitrogenous matter of feeding-stuffs consists of 
non-proteid material, which so far as we know contributes little if 
anything directly to fat production. This is a very important source 
of error. Thus the writer * has shown, as has also Soxhlet,} that if 


* Manual of Cattle Feeding, p. 182. 
+ Compare Soskin, Jour. f. Landw., 42, 203. 
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account be taken of this fact the teachings of Weiske & Wildt’s 
experiment cited above are exactly reversed and show a formation 
of fat from carbohydrates. A consideration of the same fact, of 
course, tends to make the results of all similar experiments, includ- 
ing those on milch cows, more favorable to the carbohydrates. 

Still further, it is doubtful whether 100 parts of proteids can 
actually yield 51.4 parts of fat. The latter number was computed 
by Henneberg from the elementary composition of proteids and of 
urea to be.the maximum amount obtainable. Zuntz,* however, 
has called attention to the fact that if the proteids actually split up 
in the manner which Henneberg’s calculation supposes, the products 
must contain all the potential energy of the original material, so 
that none can be given off during their cleavage. This is a process 
whoily without analogy in the animal body, and, to say the least, 
very improbable. It would seem then, that even if we still hold to 
a formation of fat from proteids, we must considerably reduce our 
estimate of its amount. 

Later Fattening Experiments.—All these considerations tend to 
strengthen the belief that fat is formed from carbohydrates, and 
more recent experiments have demonstrated that such is the fact. 
Henneberg, Kern, & Wattenberg,} in experiments undertaken to 
determine the rate of gain and the composition of the increase of 
fattening sheep, and conducted substantially like those of Lawes 
& Gilbert on swine, were the first to furnish proof of the formation 
of fat from carbohydrates by ruminants. Wolff{ having pointed 
out that their results demonstrated that fact, Henneberg discussed 
this feature of the experiments in a later publication.§ Regarding all 
the digested ether extract of the food as pure fat, and assuming that 
all the digested nitrogenous matters were true proteids capable of 
yielding 51.4 per cent. of fat, he obtained the results given on p. 174. 
Forty-two per cent. more fat was produced than could be accounted 
for by the fat and proteids of the food, even on the extreme 
assumptions made. Furthermore, not only did some of the 
nitrogenous substances of the food undoubtedly consist of non-pro- 


* Landw. Jahrb., 8, 96. 

+ Jour. f. Landw., 26, 549. 

{ Landw. Jahrb., 8, I. Supp., 269. 
8 Zeit f Biol, 17, 345. 
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Proteids, Fat, 

Grms. Grms. 

Digested wcsis ave s:dindiseccaghu sedis SiAsrauiehe Snares fies 10220 2100 
Proteids stored Up .......e. cee eee cece eee reece eee 936 
Proteids available for fat production......,........... 9284 

Equivalent fat (51.4 per cent.).........ccce eee e eens | cece 4772 

Total from fat and proteids. .............-2. cece e ee] neces 6872 

Actually produced by animal Adie ae nates temibea aia, aieboce 9730 


teids, but a high figure was assumed for their digestibility, and in 
computing the gain of fat by the animal no account was taken of 
the fat of the wool and of the offal. Henneberg’s final conclusion 
is that no possible errors arising from differences in the animals 
compared or from irregularities in the consumption of food can 
explain away the above result. 

Soxhlet * made similar experiments with swine fattened on rice, 
that is, on a feeding-stuff poor in proteids and fat and rich in carbo- 
hydrates, with the result that only 17 to 18 per cent. of the fat pro- 
duced could be accounted for by the digestible protein and fat of 
the food. In two experiments with the same species of animal by 
Tschirwinsky = but 43 per cent. and 28 per cent. respectively of the 
fat production could be thus accounted for. Of six experiments 
on geese by B. Schulze,t four, in which a comparatively wide nutri- 
tive ratio was used, showed that at least from 5 to 20 per cent. of the 
fat must have been produced from carbohydrates. Chaniewski § 
likewise experimented on geese and obtatined much more decisive 
results, from 72 to 87 per cent. of the observed fat production being 
necessarily ascribed to the carbohydrates. 

Recent experiments by Jordan || have shown that the dairy cow 
may likewise produce fat from carbohydrates. . In the first experi- 
ment a cow weighing 867 pounds was fed for fifty-nine days with 
food from which most of the fat had been extracted, the digestible 


* Bied. Centr. Bl. Ag. Chem., 10, 674. 

{ Landw. Vers. Stat., 29, 317. 

} Landw. Jahrb., 11, 57. 

§ Zeit. f. Biol., 20, 179. 

|| N. Y. State Experiment Station, Bulls. 132 and 197. 
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protein of the ration being varied from 184 grams to 841 grams per 
day. During this time she gained 33 pounds in weight, and her 
whole appearance was such as to negative the assumption of any 
considerable loss of body fat. In the second experiment one cow 
was fed a ration poor in fat, one a normal ration, and one a ration 
unusually rich in fat, the protein supply being again varied through 
a considerable range. As in the previous case the gain in weight 
and the general condition of the cows forbade the assumption that 
body fat was drawn upon to any material extent. In all instances 
except the last a considerable formation of fat from carbohydrates 
was shown. 

The following table gives the more important data of the above 
experiments: 


mee Equiva- | Fat of |, 20tal Fat 
Experimenter. Animal. Hoe lent Fat,| Food, from: Bat Actually 
bolism, | Grms. | Grms. | proteids,|Produced. 


Grms. Grms. Grms. 


Henneberg, Kern, & 
Wattenberg......... Sheep 9,284 | 4,772 | 2,100 | 6,872 | 9,730 

; : 3,463 | 1,779 | ‘300 | 2/079 | 10,082 
Soxhlet*............... Swine { 7169 | 3'685 | 340 | 4/025 | 22'180 
5,934 | 3,050 656 | 3,706 | 8,577 

{ 2,361}| 1,213 | 203] 1,416 | 5,429 
(| 1,054 | 383%] 222] '605| 387 
1,049 381t} 221 602 539 


785 286t} 205 491 515 


Schulze ..............- Geese 785 2861| 205 491 612 
555 194T| 203 397 492 

555 194t| 203 397 471 

110 55 20 75 269 

Chaniewski............ Geese 203 105 32 137 640 
100 51 9 60 445 

59 days 15,109 | 7,766 | 1,490 | 9,256 | 17,585 

Jordan: 174 “ Cows 4 | 34,661 | 17,816 | 2,211 | 20,027 | 37,637 
2s 2,209 | 1,131 | 1,504 | 2,635 | 3,289 


In view of the extreme assumptions made in these computations 
as to the possible contribution by the proteids and fat of the food 


* Digested protein of food less gain of protein by the animal. 
} In original 2572 grms. ; 
t Computed on a different basis from the other experiments Compare 


loc. cit., p. 84. 
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to fat production, and of the very large differences between this 
amount and the fat computed to have been actually formed, the 
possible errors of the method are relatively insignificant, and these 
investigations, together with the earlier ones, must be regarded as 
establishing the fact of a formation of fat from carbohydrates. 

The earliest’ experiment to be published in full demonstrating 
the production of fat from carbohydrates in the body of the dog, 
was by Munk.* The animal was deprived of food long enough to 
render it certain that but traces of fat remained in the body. It 
was then fed for twenty-four days on a diet consisting of small 
amounts of meat, with some gelatine, and large quantities of. 
starch and sugar. In the body of the animal at the close of the 
experiment 1070 grams of fat were found, of which Munk estimates 
that at least. 960 grams must have been produced during the experi- 
ment, while the proteids fed could have produced as a maximum 
only 415.3 granis and the meat itself contained but 75 grams of fat. 
Even if a formation of fat from gelatine be admitted, a considerable 
excess of fat remains unaccounted for except by the carbohydrates 
of the food. 

Respiration Experiments.—There are not wanting, however, for 
final demonstration, experiments with the respiration apparatus, in 
which the total income and outgo of nitrogen and carbon has been 
determined. : 

Meissl, Strohmer, & Lorenz,t in very carefully conducted respi- 
ration experiments upon swine, using a wide, a medium, and a 
narrow nutritive ratio, obtained the following results: 


Food, Proteid | Equivalent| Fat of fice ns Fat 
Grms. Meta nolises, ao oe and Proteids, Sedu, 
, : Grms. Grms. 
RU GCC pwede alae ote a dle yw 65.4 33.6 7.9 41.5 353.9 
assis le wie ea 2 is 64.1 33.0 16.4 49.4 413.2 
Barley 32 cus sa suceeeus 88.0 45.2 15.2 60.4 208.7 
Flesh meal, rice, and 
whey.............. 381.6 196.1 48 .6 244.7 256.3 


Almost simultaneously C. Voit { gave a preliminary account of 


* Virchow’s Archiv, 101, 91. 
+ Zeit. f. Biol., 22, 63. 
¢Sitzungsber bayr. Acad d. Wiss.; Math. Phys. Classe, 1885, p. 288. 
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respiration experiments made in his laboratory by Lehmann & 
E. Voit with geese and by Rubner with a dog which demonstrated 
a production of fat from carbohydrates. Rubner’s experiment. was 
shortly afterward published in full.* It was a respiration experi- 
ment covering four days immediately following a fortnight’s heavy 
feeding with meat. On the first two days of the experiment the 
animal fasted and on the second two received only starch and cane- 
sugar. The results for the last two days were: 


Proteid metabolism....... ..... 15.94 grams. 
Equivalent fat, according to Rubner.. 7.65  “ 
Fat Of f00d. cicecesdaacee se eeas 9.40 “ 
Maximum from fat and proteids...... 17.05“ 
Fat actually produced............. 117.25 “ 


Even after making all possible deductions for the fact that some 
carbon may have been retained in the body in the form of glycogen 
instead of fat, and also for a possible residue of undigested starch in 
the alimentary canal at the close of the experiments, Rubner still. 
computes that at least 40.7 grams of fat must have had its origin 
in carbohydrates. 

Lehmann & E. Voit’s experiments have only recently ap- 
peared.t In their introduction they report also the results of ex- 
periments on fattening geese.made by C. Voit several years previous 
to 1883, which likewise show a production of fat from carbohydrates. 

CG. Kiihn and his associates, at the Méckern Experiment Station, 
have demonstrated, by means of respiration experiments in which 
starch was added to rations but slightly exceeding the maintenance 
requirement, a formation of fat from carbohydrates by ruminants 
(oxen). In view of the possibility (see p. 27) that part of the car- 
bon of the urine may: be derived from the non-nitrogenous matter 
of the food, and in order to be on the safe side, the authors assume 
as possible that all the carbon of the proteids metabolized may 
have been stored up in the body in the form of fat. On this extreme 
and improbable assumption their results were as shown on the 
following page: 

* Zeit. f. Biol., 22, 272. 


t Ibid., 42, 619. 
t Reported by Kellner; Landw. Vers. Stat., 44, 257. 
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Proteid Equivalent Fat of Maximum Fat 
Animal. | Period. | Metabolism, | Fat, Bo0d, - jus Gece tel Gee 
Grms. Grms. Grms. Grms. | Grms. 
I 2a 373.6 259 86 345 423 
I 2b 382.0 265 81 346 332 
II 2 297 .4 206 77 283 434 
Til 2 104.4 72 60 132 281 
IV 2 126.9 88 60 148 160 
Til 3 506.9 351 69 420 375 
IV 3 548.8 380 74 454 388 
Til 4 980 679 84 763 526 
Vv 2a 232 161 42 203 396 
Vv 2b 268 186 42 228 407 
Vv 3 149 103 39 142 703 
VI 2a 218 151 40 191 304 
VI 2b 232 161 35 196 381 
VI 3 186 129 43 172 507 


In most of these experiments the rations were purposely made 
poor in proteids and fat, and in all such cases, with one exception, a 
formation of fat from carbohydrates is clearly demonstrated. In 
three cases in which large amounts of proteids were fed, as well as in 
some similar experiments not included in the above table, it was 
possible to account for the fat production otherwise, but such nega- 
tive results in no degree weaken the positive teaching of the remain- 
ing trials. 

The more recent investigations of Kellner et al.* at the same 
Station, in which starch was added to a basal ration, although under- 
taken primarily for other purposes, likewise show the formation of 
an amount of fat inconsistent with the hypothesis of its production 
from the fat and proteids of the ration only. 

The failure of Pettenkofer & Voit to obtain affirmative results 
in their earlier experiments appears to be largely explicable, in the 
light of more recent knowledge, from the conditions of the experi- 
ments themselves. Pfltiger ¢ has recalculated their experiments on 
the same basis as those upon the formation of fat from proteids 
(see p. 109), and has pointed out that in the majority of cases the 
total food was, according to his computations, scarcely more than 
sufficient for the maintenance of the organism, thus leaving no 
excess of any kind for fat production. Moreover, out of those ex- 


* Landw. Vers. Stat., 53, 1. 
t Arch. ges. Physiol , 52, 239. 
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periments in which the conditions were favorable for a production 
of fat from carbohydrates, some actually do show that result, al- 
though they were classed by Voit as “exceptional cases,” while its 
failure to appear in others is explained, according to Pfliiger, by the 
increased metabolism due to maltreatment of the animal and the 
overloading of its digestive organs with starch. 

Whether we admit all of Pfliiger’s criticism or not, it is now uni- 
versally conceded that the carbohydrates are an important source 
of fat. If we are to go further and deny with Pfliiger the production 
of fat from proteids, we are brought back, by a curious reversal of 
views, substantially to Liebig’s classification of the nutrients into 
“plastic” and “respiratory,” but, as already pointed out, it ap- 
pears altogether probable that the proteids also contribute to fat 
production. However this may be, it is clear that in the case 
of herbivorous animals, which ordinarily consume relatively little 
proteids and fat and large amounts of carbohydrates, the latter are 
the most important factors in fattening, and the results of Lawes 
& Gilbert (p. 167), according to which the gain of fattening ani- 
mals is largely determined by the supply of non-nitrogenous matters 
in the food, are seen to be in full accord with the most careful physi- 
ological investigation. 

Evidence from Respiratory Quotient—The formation of fat from 
carbohydrates is a process of reduction. If we suppose all the car- 
bon of 100 parts of dextrose, together with the necessary hydrogen 
and oxygen, to be united to form fat of the average composition 
stated on p. 61, we have the following: 


Dextrose. | auivalent.! Residue, | Pquivalent,) Excess of 
Carbon...........6-- 40.00 40.000 |eivcasscclesevevcssleccevayses 
Hydrogen........... 6.67 6.28 0.39 02.39) less cee ees 
OXYEED a2 esses ne eene (53.33 6.01 47.32 3.12 | 44.20 

100.00 52.29 47.71 3.51 44.20 


The excess of oxygen we may further suppose to unite with the 
carbon of 41.44 additional parts of dextrose, producing 60.78 parts 
of carbon dioxide and 24.86 parts of water. The process would be 
an intra-molecular combustion analogous to a fermentation, pro- 
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ducing carbon, dioxide without the intervention of oxygen from out- 
side. The latter fact, of course, is equally true whatever substance 
combines with the excess of oxygen of the carbohydrate. The 
tendency, therefore, will be to increase the respiratory quotient and, 
if large amounts of carbohydrates are thus transformed, to even 
raise it above unity. 

Numerous such instances are on record. Thus Regnault & 
Reiset * report a quotient of 1.024 in case of a hen, and Reiset + ob- 
tained quotients of 1.004 and 1.054 with a ewe and a boar. Han- 
riot & Richet,{ in studies on the respiration of man, found that 
the ingestion of carbohydrates caused the respiratory quotient to 
rise markedly and sometimes to exceed unity. Later Hanriot § 
studied the transformations of glucose in the organism of man and 
obtained similar but more marked results, the quotient reaching as 
high a value as 1.28. 

Magnus-Levy || has likewise observed quotients greater than 
unity in the case of a dog fed large quantities of carbohydrates, and 
Bleibtreu,{ in experiments on fattening geese in a form of Regnault 
respiration apparatus, also verified this fact, as have Kaufmann ** 
and Laulanié +} in experiments upon dogs with sugar. The exten- 
sive respiration experiments of Zuntz & Hagemann {t{ on the horse 
also afford numerous instances of respiratory quotients greater 
than unity. 

The evidence of the respiratory quotient, then, is entirely in 
accord with the conclusions reached by other methods as to the 
formation of fat from carbohydrates. 

Now-NITROGENOUS NUTRIENTS OF FEEDING-sTUFFS.—It has 
become customary to regard the digestible non-nitrogenous ingre- 
dients of feeding-stuffs, aside from the ether extract, as consisting 
essentially of carbohydrates. As has several times been urged on 


* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. [3], 26, 45. 
t Ibid. [3], 69, 145. 
{ Comptes rend., 106, 419 and 496. 
§ Archives de Physiol., 1893, p. 248. 
|] Arch. ges. Physiol., 55, 1, 
{J Ibid., 56, 464; 85, 366. 
** Archives de Physiol., 1896, 341. 
tt Ibid., 1896, 791. 
tt Landw. Jahrb., 27, Supp III. 
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preceding pages, however, this is far from being the case as regards 
the materials actually resorbed from the digestive tract of our 
common domestic animals, particularly the ruminants. A demon- 
stration of the production of fat from carbohydrates, therefore, 
does not necessarily show that the chemically diverse materials 
resorbed from coarse fodders, e.g., are available for fat produc- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, however, what a large proportion of the 
experiments just cited actually show, under a strict interpretation, 
is that fat was produced from the non-nitrogenous nutrients of the 
rations other than fat. In many of the experiments, it is true, nota- 
bly those with swine and with geese, the ration consisted of concen- 
trated feeding-stuffs whose “nitrogen-free extract” consisted to a 
large extent of hexose carbohydrates. Similarly, in G. Kithn’s ex- 
periments the fat production was secured by the addition of starch 
to rations slightly above the maintenance requirement. In these 
cases, therefore, at least the larger part of the fat production in 
excess of that possible from proteids and food fat must be ascribed 
to the hexose carbohydrates. In experiments like those of Henne- 
berg, Kern & Wattenberg, and of Jordan, on the other hand, a 
not inconsiderable proportion of the non-nitrogenous nutrients 
was necessarily derived from coarse fodders and was, therefore, 
largely of undetermined nature. In such cases it is obviously im- 
possible to say whether the fat production was at the expense of 
the hexose carbohydrates only or whether the other non-nitrog- 
enous ingredients participated in it. 

Other considerations, however, seem to render a participation 
of these substances in fat production, directly or indirectly, at least. 
highly probable if not certain. 

Crude Fiber.—The experiments of v. Knieriem (p. 161), as we 
have seen, seem to show that digested cellulose may be as efficient as 
other carbohydrates in protecting the body fat,—that is, as part 
of a maintenance ration. The numerous experiments cited on 
pp. 117-123 likewise indicate that it has an effect similar to that of 
other carbohydrates in diminishing the proteid metabolism. Kell- 
ner * has also investigated its value in a fattening ration, using for 
this purpose the material resulting from the treatment of rye straw 


* Landw. Vers. Stat., 53, 278. 
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with an alkaline solution under pressure and containing 76.78 pei 
cent. of “crude fiber.” This material was added to a basal ration 
somewhat more than sufficient for maintenance. The results as 
regards the proteid metabolism have already been considered 
(p. 121); the following table shows the effects also upon the fat 
production: 


Apparently Digested. Gain. 

Crude : Crude | _N.-free Protein,|Protein,| Fat. 
Gitta, | Gee: | Petmsh | Grms "| Grms. | Gris. 

Ox H: 
Period 5 | Extracted straw. ,}| 116 | 3129 3351 654 157 735 
«4 | Basal ration...... 101 | 1083 2912 749 43 191 
Difference..... é 15 | 2047 439 | —95 114 544 
Period 3 | Starch........... 92 | 1057 | 4773 | 629 78 | 565 
“4 | Basal ration...... 101 | 1083 2912 749 43. 191 
Difference...... —9 | —26 1861 |—120 35 374 

Ox J: 
Period 5 | Extracted straw...| 110 | 3101 3344 747 98 | 693 
«4 | Basal ration. $e ates 107 | 1114 2895 836 33 223 
Difference...... 3| 1987 | 449 | —89 65 | 470 
Period 3 ; Starch........... 85 | 1105 | 4396] 764; 91 | 472 
“4 | Basal ration...... 107 | 1114 2895 836 33 223 
Difference...... —22| —9] 1501] —72] 58] 249 


The varying quantities of nutrients digested stand in the way 
of a direct comparison of the results. If, however, we reckon 1 
gram of digested fat equivalent to 2.25 grams of digested crude 
fiber or nitrogen-free extract or protein (isodynamic quantities 
according to the usual method of computation), and if we further 
convert the gain of proteids into its equivalent amount of fat, on 
the same principle, by multiplication by 5.7 and division by 9.4, we 
have the results shown in the table on the opposite page. 

While no great quantitative accuracy attaches to such a com- 
putation, it is sufficient to show that the effect produced in this case 
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arch aiake Total Fat Gain per 
Equivalent | Equivalent | Kilogram 
of Nutrients of Gain, Nutrients, 
ane Grms. Grms. 
Ox H: 
Extracted straw, period 5-4......... 2425 613 252.8 
Starch, 8-4... 1695 395 233.0 
xe J: 
Extracted straw, period 5-4......... 2334 509 218.1 
Starch, e ee eer aera 1370 284 207.3 


by the addition to the basal ration of digestible matter five sixths 
of which was derived from crude fiber, was not inferior to that 
‘produced by the addition of an equal amount of pure starch. 

It would seem that these results may fairly be taken as showing 
that the products of the digestion of cellulose by ruminants are 
substantially of equal value with those of the digestion of starch. 
This, however, by no means warrants the conclusion that starch and 
cellulose are of equal value in ordinary feeding-stuffs. The mate- 
rial used in these experiments had been so altered mechanically 
and freed from incrusting materials by the treatment to which it 
had been subjected that 88.3 per cent. of its organic matter and 
95.8 per cent. of its crude fiber was digested. The same animals 
digested but 52.5 per cent. of the crude fiber of wheat straw, and 
the digestible organic matter of the latter proved far less efficient 
than that of either starch or extracted straw. A full discussion of 
these facts may be more profitably undertaken in connection with a 
consideration of the energy relations of feeding-stuffs in Part I; 
for the present it may suffice to point out that the difference just 
noted appears to depend on physical rather than chemical causes. 

Pentose Carbohydrates.—We have already (p. 156) seen reason 
to believe that the pentose carbohydrates may serve as a source of 
energy to the organism and protect other materials from oxidation. 
This, of course, is equivalent to an indirect production of fat. In 
the same connection, however, the experiments of Kellner, just 
mentioned, were referred to as indicating a direct participation by 
these bodies in fat production. About one third of the digested 
matter of the extracted rye straw was found to consist of bodies 
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yielding furfural, presumably pentosans, as appears from the follow- 
ing modified form of the last table: 


Total Carbohydrate Equivalent 
of Nutrients. Total Fat 
Equivalent 
of Gain, 
Pentosans, | Other Substances, Grms. 
Grms. rms. 
Ox H: 
Extracted straw, period 5-4...... 809 1616 613 
Starch, 8B Aiie ee —34 1729 395 
Oz J: 
Extracted straw, period 5-4 ..... 834 1500 509 
Starch, BE Ba rst —89 1459 284 


If we regard the furfuroids as not contributing to the fat pro- 
duction, then we must assign to the other nutrients of the extracted 
straw a value from 66 to 74 per cent. greater than that of the 
digested matter of the starch, a result which is hardly conceivable. 
Apparently we must admit that the furfuroids in this case pro- 
duced approximately the same effect as the other non-nitrogenous 
nutrients and were at least indirectly if not directly a source of fat. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MUSCULAR EXERTION UPON 
METABOLISM. 


Ir is a matter of common experience that muscular exertion 
results in a very marked increase in the vital activities of the body. 
The rate of circulation and respiration is greatly quickened and the 
increased metabolism in the organism is shown by the loss of weight 
and by the increased demand for food to make good the destruction 
of tissue. Indeed, no other factor even approaches muscular exer- 
tion in the extent to which it increases the metabolic activities of 
the body. 

We have now to.consider in some detail the nature of muscular 
exertion and the precise character of its effects upon metabolism. 


§ 1. General Features of Muscular Activity. 


Muscular Contraction. 


The work of the muscles is accomplished by contracting, and a 
brief consideration of some of the more prominent general features 
of muscular contraction will conduce to an intelligent study of the 
main subject of the chapter. It will be possible here to consider 
this phase of the subject only in its most general outline, and the 
reader is referred to works on physiology for details. 

When a suitable stimulus, which in the living animal is usually 
a nerve stimulus, is applied to a muscle it contracts; that is, it 
tends to grow shorter and thicker. This change is brought about 
by a shortening and thickening of the individual fibers of which 
the muscle is built up. A single stimulus, such, for example, 
as that caused by the making or breaking of an electric circuit, 
gives rise to what is known as a simple muscular contraction. If 


such a stirnulus is repeated with sufficient frequency it produces a 
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series of simple contractions which fuse together, resulting in a state 
of contraction which continues, subject to the effects of fatigue, as 
long as the stimulus acts. This form of muscular contraction 
has received the name of “tetanus.” In the living animal the 
ordinary contractions of the muscles brought about through the 
nervous system, even those that seem but momentary, are essen- 
tially tetanic in their character. 

Chemical Changes during Contraction.—Under the influence 
of a stimulus sufficient to produce a muscular contraction there 
occurs a sudden and large increase in the chemical changes which 
are continually going on even in the quiescent muscle. More mate- 
rial is metabolized in the muscle during contraction and energy is 
thus liberated for the performance of work. 

Our knowledge of the nature of these chemical changes in the 
contracting muscle is comparatively meager, but three main features 
appear well established: 

First, during contraction the neutral or slightly alkaline reac- 
tion of the quiescent muscle c’ anges to an acid reaction, probably 
through the formation of sarcolactic acid. 

Second, there is a large increase in the amount of oxygen taken 
up by the muscle from the blood and a still greater increase in the 
amount of carbon dioxide given off by it.* 

Third, under normal circumstances, judging from the amount 
uf the urinary nitrogen, there appears to be no considerable increase 
in the nitrogenous products of metabolism. 

From the increase in oxygen consumed and carbon dioxide given 
off we might be led at first thought to suppose that the increased 
activity in the muscle during contraction was of the nature of a 
simple oxidation. Certain other facts, however, seem to show that 
this view of the matter is inadequate. 

OxipaTions INcoMPLETE.—That the increased metabolism in 
the contracting muscle is not a simple oxidation of some material 
t carbon dioxide and water is indicated by the fact of the produc- 
tion of lactic or other acid in the muscle. Plainly, if the energy for 
muscular contraction is produced by oxidation the oxidation is at 
least incomplete. 


* Some good authorities doubt whether the carbon dioxide resulting 
from muscular exertion actually leaves the muscle in that form. Compare 
Schiiffer, Text-book of Physiology, 1898, Vol. I, p. 911. 
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RESPIRATORY Quorient.—By analogy with investigations upon 
respiration we may designate the ratio between the oxygen con- 
sumed and the carbon dioxide given off by the muscle as the respi- 
ratory quotient of the muscle. Numerous investigations upon this 
point have shown that during contraction much more carbon diox- 
ide is given off than corresponds to the oxygen consumed, or, in 
other words, the respiratory quotient of the active muscle is con- 
siderably greater than unity. 

As early as 1862 Sczelkow * determined the gaseous exchange 
between the blood and the muscles of the posterior extremities of 
a dog, tetanus being produced by an electric current. He found 
that during rest more oxygen disappeared from the blood than 
corresponded to the carbon dioxide taken up by it, while during 
tetanus, on the contrary, the carbon dioxide considerably exceeded 
the oxygen. His results, calculated for the posterior extremities 
alone, were as follows: 


Per Minute. 
Respiratory 
Experiment. Carbon Oxygen Quotient. 
Dioxide c.c. 
c.c. 

i i eee ae eeere 1.60 4.10 0.41 
Reg eae Te 10.37 3.92 2.65 
Hes vou eaie patentee 2.62 4.25 0.62 
Fes wh yn | TT StHINig; «<a caadeesensoares 12.38 | 10.52 1.18 
sto xls stat camieeeet 1.73 3.21 0.54 
Boece e eee | AS ae oe ceca 10.62 7.55 1d 
ie ee eres 3.53 4.71 0.75 
Beeseeeees | cy eer ee a RC 12.19 9.38 1.30 
1 NT ee 2.33 5.82 0.40 
Bese sees | Tebars ; sc :4yaceseiexess 12.95 | 18.71 0.80 


In the above experiments, with a single exception, the quantity 
of oxygen consumed by the active muscles was more than that 
taken up in a state of rest, but the increase in the amount of carbon 
dioxide given off was still greater, so that the respiratory quotient 
was largely increased, exceeding unity in every instance but one. 


* Sitzungsber. Wiener Akad. d. Wiss., Math-Naturwiss. Klasse, 45, IT, 171. 
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Chauveau & Kaufmann * have more recently obtained simi- 
lar results. Their experiments were made upon the Levator labit 
superiorts of the horse, both in a state of rest and in a state of activ- 
ity consequent upon the consumption of food. From the amount 
and composition of blood entering and leaving this muscle the 
following results were obtained for the oxygen consumed and carbon 
dioxide given off per kilogram of muscle in one minute. On the 
average of the three experiments, in round numbers, twenty-one 
times as much oxygen was consumed during work as during rest and 
twenty-nine times as much carbon dioxide was given off. 


Oxygen Consumed. Carbon Dioxide Given Off. 
Experiment. 

Rest, Work. Work + Rest, Work. Work + 

Grms. Grms. Rest. Grms. Grms. Rest 

7 Rages rere Ree ARR Dee tet .00479 | .07148 14.9 .00365 | .12534 34.3 

Dianne s NPaea atone .01167 | .20190 17.3 .01168 | .35488 30.4 

ee re .00419 | .14899 35.6 .00518 | .25709 49.6 

Average........] .00688 | .14079 20.5 .00864 | .24577 28.5 


These facts show plainly that the increased metabolism of the 
active muscle cannot consist wholly of a direct oxidation, since the 
carbon dioxide given off from the muscle contains more oxygen 
than direct experiment shows to have been taken up by the muscle 
during the same time. 

Oxycen not EssrentiaL.—A further and still more striking 
proof of the above assertion is found in the fact that the living 
muscle can execute a considerable number of contractions in the 
entire absence of oxygen. 

Setschenow is quoted by Ludwig & Schmidt } as having found 
that muscles would contract freely when supplied with oxygen-free 
blood, while L. Hermann { has shown that an excised muscle may 
continue to contract ina vacuum. The well-known investigations 
of Pfliiger § show that frogs may continue to live and execute more 
or less extensive motions in an atmosphere of pure nitrogen for 

* Comptes rend., 104, 1126, 1352, 1409. 
{ Verhandl. Siichs Akad. d. Wiss., Math-Phys. Klasse, 20, 12. 


t Unters. u. Stofiw. der Muskeln. 
§ Arch. ges. Physiol., 10, 313. 
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several hours, giving out considerable amounts of carbon dioxide, 
and Bunge * has made similar observations upon the movements 
of certain intestinal worms (Ascaris) in one per cent. salt solution 
made as nearly oxygen-free as possible. 

Weinland } has shown that in the latter case the energy is 
derived chiefly from the cleavage of glycogen with the production 
of carbonic and valerianic acids. 

SumMAry.—The three classes of facts just adduced justify the 
conclusion that the chemical changes by which energy is liberated 
in a muscular contraction are not simply oxidations, but are of the 
nature of a cleavage of some complex substance or substances with 
evolution of carbon dioxide. There is, in other words, a sudden 
“explosive” decomposition of substances elaborated in the muscle 
during rest. Of the nature of the material thus broken down we 
have littie definite knowledge. We can say, however, that if it is 
nitrogenous matter its nitrogen is ordinarily retained in the muscle 
in some form and that in effect the metabolized material is non- 
nitrogenous. The increase in the consumption of oxygen during 
work appears to be to a certain extent a secondary process, accom- 
plishing the further oxidation of the primary products of metabolism. 
At the same time, the fact that the amount of oxygen consumed 
responds very promptly to work and also to rts cessation shows that 
these primary products, whatever they may be, are very speedily 
oxidized, either in the muscle or elsewhere in the organism. 

Thermal Changes during Contraction.—A considerable por- 
tion of the energy set free during muscular exertion always takes 
ultimately the form of heat. When the muscle acts without shorten- 
ing, as when supporting a weight (isometric contraction) — that is, 
when no external work is done—all the metabolized energy takes 
the form of heat. If, on the other hand, the weight be lifted (iso- 
tonic contraction) —if external work is done—a portion of the 
energy takes the form of motion. The interesting question of the 
relation between the external work performed and the total amount 
of energy metabolized will be considered later. For the present it 
is sufficient to state that muscular action always produces heat 
and that a very considerable share of the metabolized energy 
ultimately takes this form. 


* Zeit physiol. Chem . 8, 48. f Zeit. f. Biol., 42, 55. 
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Muscular Tonus.—The chemical and thermal changes just 
enumerated as characterizing the muscle during contraction are 
taking place in it to a less extent at all times. Even at rest the 
muscle respires and produces heat, as is well illustrated by Sczel- 
kow’s and Chauveau & Kaufmann’s experiments quoted above. 

The living muscles of the body are elastic and may be said to 
be always slightly on the stretch, as is shown by the fact that when 
cut they gape open and that they shorten when their attachments to 
the bones are severed. This slight degree of contraction of the resting 
muscles has been called muscular tonus, and it is at least a plausible 
conclusion that the chemical changes taking place in a quiescent. 
muscle furnish the energy to maintain this tonus. According to 
Chauveau * we may regard the essence of muscular contraction as a 
sudden increase in the elasticity of the muscle. He holds that all 
the energy liberated by muscular metabolism is converted first into 
the elastic force of the muscle and only secondarily into heat. Ac- 
cording to this view the slight degree of elasticity of the quiescent 
muscle\is produced by the constant metabolism going on within it. 
In active muscular contraction this process is greatly exaggerated 
and the katabolic processes exceed the anabolic, thus giving rise to 
a great increase in muscular elasticity which in turn may be con- 
verted into work. In repose following work, we may assume that 
the substances broken down during contraction are built up again, 
while in prolonged repose the two processes must substantially 
balance each other. 

Muscular tonus is most noticeable during the waking hours, 
under the influence of external stimuli to the central nervous sys- 
tem, and consequently the rate of metabolism and the heat produc- 
tion tend to be greater than during sleep. To this is to be added, as 
a further cause of greater metabolic activity during the waking hours, 
those continual slight movements of the body which usually take 
place even in what is commonly spoken of as a state of rest and 
which may be designated as incidental movements. 

That the total amount of metabolism required for the mainte- 
nance of muscular tonus is considerable seems to be indicated by 
the observations of Rohrig & Zuntz,t and of Colasanti,t who 


* Le Travail Musculaire et l’Energie qu'il Represente. Paris, 1891. 
7 Arch. ges. Physiol., 4, 57; 12, 522. ft Ibid., 16, 157. 
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found that when the motor nerves of the rabbit are paralyzed by 
curari the rate of metabolism, as measured by the respiratory ex- 
change, falls to about one half the amount during rest and does 
not react to changes of external temperature. Pfltiger * computes 
from his experiments a similar reduction of about 35 per cent. 
Under these conditions the heat production of an animal is insuffi- 
cient to maintain its normal temperature, and unless the loss of 
heat from the body is hindered by coverings or otherwise it soon 
perishes. Frank & F. Voit,; on the contrary, found that curarized 
dogs excreted no less carbon dioxide than in the normal state, pro- 
vided the body temperature was kept normal. 


Secondary Effects of Muscular Exertion. 


The greater activity of the muscular metabolism during the 
performance of work gives rise to important secondary effects, par- 
ticularly upon the circulation and respiration. It is a familiar fact 
that in active exercise the action of the heart is largely increased 
and the breathing becomes deeper and more rapid, and that ordi- 
narily the limit of muscular exertion is set, not by the power of the 
muscles themselves, but by the ability of the heart and lungs to 
keep pace with the demands upon them. 

CrrcuLaAtTion.—The circulating blood is the medium by which 
oxygen is conveyed to the muscles and carbon dioxide and other 
products of their metabolism removed. The latter function is of 
special importance, since an accumulation in the muscle of the 
products of its own metabolism speedily reduces and ultimately 

* suspends its power to contract. In active muscular exercise, there- 
fore, an increase in the rate of circulation is essential to the con- 
tinued activity of the muscles. This increase appears to be brought 
about by the accumulation in the blood of the products of metab- 
olism, which act as a stimulus to the vaso-motor center. The 
result is a dilation of the peripheral blood-vessels, which is aided by 
the mechanical effects of muscular contraction. To offset this and 
prevent a fall of arterial blood pressure, the visceral capillaries are 
probably constricted, while the rapidity and strength of the heart- 
beats are largely increased. The rapidity of the circulation as a 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 18, 247. + Zeit. f. Biol., 42, 349. 
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whole is thus greatly augmented, while at the same time a larger 
percentage of the total blood passes through the muscles. For 
example, in the experiments of Chauveau & Kaufmann, cited 
above, the ratio between the circulation in the resting as compared 
with the active muscle varied from 1:3.35 to 1:6.60. Zuntz & 
Hagemann,* in their investigations upon the work of the heart, 
found the average amount of blood passing through the heart of a 
horse per minute to be during rest 29.16 liters and during work 
53.03 liters. By this increase in the rate of circulation through 
the muscles the carbon dioxide and other injurious products of 
muscular metabolism are rapidly removed and an abundant supply 
of oxygen is ensured. In fact it is usually true that during work 
which is not excessive the venous blood contains less carbon diox- 
ide and more oxygen than during rest. 

Since the heart is a muscular organ, it is obvious that this in- 
crease in the circulatory activity must add materially to its metab- 
olism. In the performance of work, therefore, there is an expend- 
iture of matter and energy, not only for the work of the skeletal 
muscles but likewise for the additional work of the heart. Zuntz 
& Hagemann in their experiments upon the horse just mentioned 
compute that during moderate work the metabolism due to the 
work of the heart amounts to 3.8 per cent. of the total metabolism 
of the body. 

RespiraTion.—The greater activity of the circulation conse- 
quent upon muscular exertion would be futile were not provision 
made for more efficient aeration of the blood in the lungs through an 
increased activity of the respiration. The latter appears to be 
brought about, like the increase in the circulatory activity, by the 
effect of the greater amount of metabolic products in the blood, 
acting in this case upon the respiratory center. It has been shown 
that an accumulation of carbon dioxide in the blood does not have 
this effect, but that a lack of oxygen, such as occurs, for example, 
in asphyxiation, provokes powerful movements of the respiratory 
organs. In ordinary work, however, whatever may be the case in 
excessive muscular exertion, the effect is not caused by a lack of 
oxygen, for the blood, as already noted, is usually more arterialized 


* Landw. Jabrb., 27, Supp. III, 405. 
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than during rest. Apparently the stimulation of the respiratory 
center is brought about by the other products of muscular metab- 
olism, whatever they may be, which find their way into the blood. 
Under the influence of this stimulus the respiratory movements 
increase in frequency or depth or both, thus making possible a 
more active gaseous exchange between the blood and the air in the 
lungs. This action is usually so efficient that the expired air dur- 
ing work contains a smaller proportion of carbon dioxide than it 
does during rest, notwithstanding the fact that the total quantity 
eliminated is much greater. 

Since respiration, like circulation, is maintained by muscular 
action, it is true in the former case as in the latter that a greater 
activity of the function necessitates a greater metabolism for 
that purpose. Zuntz & Hagemann * have recently investigated the 
work of respiration in the horse, the augmented respiratory activ- 
ity being brought about by an admixture of carbon dioxide to the 
inspired air, this resulting in a marked increase in the depth of the 
respiratory movements. With the animal upon which most of the 
experiments were made they found an increment of from 2.02 c.c. to 
5.23 c.c. of oxygen consumed for each increment of one liter in the 
volume of air respired. In general, although with some exceptions, 
the work of respiration as thus measured increased with the in- 
creased depth of the respiratory movements. The results upon 
other horses were somewhat variable. It was observed, however, 
that in the performance of ordinary work by the horse the effect 
was chiefly upon the frequency of respiration rather than its depth. 
The former effect the authors believe to involve less work than the 
latter and moreover an amount largely independent of the total 
volume of air respired. 


§ 2. Effects upon Metabolism. 


It is obvious from the foregoing paragraphs that the production 
of external work is a complex phenomenon. As regards its effects 
upon the total metabolism, the main features involved seem to be: 

1. An explosive decomposition of some unknown “contractile 


substance” in the muscles. 


* Landw. Jahrb., 27, Supp. III, 361. 
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2. The oxidation somewhere in the organism of the immediate 
products of this decomposition to the final excretory products. 

3. Since the state of contraction appears to be only an exagger- 
ation of the muscular condition during rest, we may reasonably 
suppose that there is a continual re-formation of the “contractile 
substance” going on. 

4. As secondary effects there is a marked increase in the activ- 
ity of circulation and respiration, thus involving supplementary 
muscular exertion. 

It is plain that however interesting and important to the physi- 
ologist may be studies of the changes in the muscle itself, from 
the point of view of the statistics of nutrition the important thing 
is the total effect upon the expenditure of matter and energy by the 
organism under varying conditions of work. The energy relations 
of the subject will be discussed stiibsequently in Part II. Here we 
are concerned more particularly with the nature of the material 
expended in the production of work, and as a matter of convenience 
we may, as in the two preceding chapters, take up first the effect. 
upon the proteid metabolism and second that upon the metabolism 
of the non-nitrogenous substances. 


Effects wpon Proteid Metabolism. 


Ear.ier INVESTIGATIONS.—Since the muscles, which are the 
instruments by means of which work is produced, are composed 
essentially of proteid material, it was natural to regard the proteids 
as the source of muscular power and to assume that the energy 
developed during work was supplied by an increased metabolism 
of these substances. This view was supported by the authority of 
Liebig, who, however, does not appear to have based it upon any 
actual experiments, and it was quite generally, although not 
universally, accepted. 

C. Voit * appears to have been the first to subject this idea to 
investigation. His experiments were made upon a dog weighing 
about 32 kilograms. The work performed, by running in a tread- 
mill, was considerable, being estimated to average 1.7 kgm. per 
second for the whole twenty-four hours. Experiments were made 


* Untersuchungen tiber den Einfluss des Kochsalzes, des Wassers, und 
der Muskelbewegungen auf den Stoffwechsel. 1860. Compare the summary 
by E. v. Wolff in Die Ernahrung der landw. Nutzthiere, pp. 386-388. 
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both during fasting and with a daily ration of 1500 grams of lean 
meat. The results obtained were as follows: 


Number Meat Water Urine Urea 
Experiment. ae Gen | one | eee 

I of Rest 258 186 | 14.3 
eee reese eee eee ease ne Work 872 518 16.6 
Rest > 123 145 11.9 

16 ore peeeerer rer res 04| Work 527 186 12.3 
Rest 125 143 10.9 

Rest 182 | 1060 | 109.8 

Til caueve sateen tes 15004 | Work 657 | 1330 | 117.2 
Rest 140 | 1081 | 109.9 

or 412 | 1164 | 114.1 

I oa03 eee ge 1500} | Rest me | an |) aca 


The average increase of the proteid metabolism, as measured 
by the urea excreted, was in the fasting experiments 11.8 per cent. 
and in the experiments with food 4.95 per cent. The absolute 
difference in grams, however, was materially less in the fasting 
experiments, although approximately the same amount of work 
was performed in both cases. A similar experiment upon an 
older and quite fat dog while fasting showed an increase of only 
6 per cent. in the proteid metabolism. 

Subsequently Pettenkofer & Voit * made similar experiments 
upon a man, the work consisting in turning a heavy wheel provided 
with a brake. The work was performed in the respiration appara- 
tus. The results showed a large increase in the carbon dioxide 
excreted, but scarcely any effect was noted upon the excretion of 
nitrogen, as will be seen from the following table: 


Water Excreted. 
5 Carbon |__S O*7?. Number 
of Uniee, eel Tn Evapo- Taken Up ' Experi- 
anne ‘Gums, ‘| Urine, rated, Sims: ments. 
Grms. Grms. 
Fasting : 
Rest. oka wee ARG 8 12.4 716 1006 821 762 2 
Work ......... 12.3 1187 746 1777 1072 1 
Average diet : 
Rest a eRER OWES 17.0 928 1218 931 832 3 
Work .......-- 17.3 1209 1155 1727 981 2 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 2, 478. 
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Pettenkofer & Voit regard the slight increase in the proteid 
metabolism which they observed in most cases as a secondary effect 
of muscular exertion. They have shown, as we have seen, that 
when the cells of the body are abundantly supplied with non-nitroge- 
nous nutrients, either in the form of food or of body fat, there is a 
tendency to diminish the proteid metabolism. In work, on the con- 
trary, large amounts of non-nitrogenous material are oxidized, as 
their respiration experiments show. The supply of these nutrients 
to the cells is thus diminished, and it is to this that they attribute 
the increase in proteid metabolism. 

Results like those just given can hardly be interpreted other- 
wise than as showing that the non-nitrogenous constituents of the 
body or of the food, rather than the proteids, are the source of the 
energy expended in muscular work, but the first attempt to com- 
pare the amount of work performed with the energy available from 
the proteids metabolized was the famous experiment of Fick & 
Wislicenus * in 1866. These observers made an ascent of the 
Faulhorn and found that the amount of proteids metabolized 
during and after the ascent, as measured by the urea excreted, was 
insufficient, according to their computations, to account for more 
than one third of the energy required to raise their bodies to the 
height of the mountain, making no allowance for the work of the 
internal organs, nor for those muscular exertions which did not 
contribute directly to the work done. 

Fick & Wislicenus found no considerable increase in the uri- 
nary nitrogen in their experiment. Subsequent investigators, 
among whom may be mentioned Parkes,t Noyes,t Haughton,§ 
Meissner,|| Schenk,{{/ and Engelmann,** have reported appar- 
ently conflicting results regarding the influence of work on the 
proteid metabolism. In some cases an increase was observed, 
while in other cases no material effect was apparent. The increase 
when observed was never large except in the experiments of Engel- 

* Vrtljschr. Naturf. Gesell. Zurich , 10, 317. 
+ Phil. Mag., 4th ser., 32, 182. 

{ Amer. Jour. Med. Sci., Oct., 1867. 

§ Brit. Med. Jour., 15, 22. 

|| Virchow’s Jahresber., 1868, p. 72. 


{ Centralb. Med. Wiss., 1874, p. 377. 
** Archiv f. (Anat. u.) Physiol., 1871, p. 14. 
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mann, and was entirely insufficient to account for the energy ex- 
pended. Oppenheim made the interesting observation that work 
pushed to the point of producing dyspnoea caused a marked increase 
in the proteid metabolism. 

INFLUENCE oF ToTaL AmounT or Foop—Keuiner’s Inves- 
TIGATIONS.-~Doubtless the conflicting results of earlier experiments 
are due in part to defective technique, but they arise in part also, 
as it would seem, from another cause to which attention was first 
called by Kellner in 1879-80. Kellner’s experiments were made 
upon the horse. They differed from most earlier experiments, first, 
in that the comparison was made between different amounts of work 
instead of between work and rest, and second, that the individual 
periods instead of covering only a few days were extended over two 
or three weeks. 

Series I.—Kellner’s first series * was made primarily for the 
purpose of testing the influence of work upon the digestibility of the 
food, but the total nitrogen of the urine was also determined. The 
methods employed for this purpose were somewhat imperfect, there 
being some mechanical loss and probably also a loss of ammonia 
from the urine, but the author believes the results of the several 
periods to be fairly comparable. The amount of work performed 
was measured by a dynamometer. The numerical results of the 
measurement have since been shown to be too high, but the relative 
amount in the several periods is not thought to be materially 
affected by this error. The results of the several periods are briefly 
summarized in the following table: 


Nitrogen. Live Weight 
- Work, at Close 
Period. Kem. of Period, 
Digested, In Urine, Kgs. 
Grms. rms. 
Litt amar eeoed rh hee eee 625,000 134.41 99.0 534.1 
18 eer ee rere 1,250,000 128 .32 109.3 529.5 
DT Decoto.zcercan Seseasti er die ante spare 1,875,000 132.72 116.8 522.5 
DOV lich %a shen de ehias Aad Lae Zo 1,100,000 126.40 110.2 508.8 
IME scat tsna c, fonda "bs ehiones ah 625,000 129.41 98.3 518.0 


While the above figures show a considerable nitrogen deficit, 
the urinary nitrogen increased and decreased with the amount of 
* Landw. Jahrb., 8, 701. 
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work performed in a manner which can scarcely be explained other- 
wise than as a result of the changes in the latter. The ration con- 
sumed was amply sufficient for the light work of the first and fifth 
periods. When, however, more work was demanded from the 
animal, the live weight promptly fell off, showing that the total 
ration was insufficient. This insufficiency of the total ration Kellner 
believes to be the cause of the increase in the proteid metabolism. 

A consideration of the daily results confirms this view. In 
passing from periods of lighter to those of heavier work the increase 
followed promptly upon the change. In Period III, with the most 
severe work, the proteid metabolism continued to increase through- 
out the period and apparently had not reached its limit at the 
close. Conversely, when the work was diminished in Periods IV 
and V it decreased as promptly as it had increased. Finally, it 
should be noted that the additional amount of proteids metab- 
olized was entirely insufficient to furnish an amount of energy 
equivalent to the increase in the work. 

In four succeeding series of experiments Kellner * has investi- 
gated this phenomenon more fully, some of the sources of error noted 
above having been avoided in the later researches. The results, as 
will appear, still show a deficit of nitrogen. Kellner estimates that 
about 6 grams of nitrogen per day were required for the growth of 
hoofs, hair, epidermis, etc., and believes that there was some loss of 
urinary nitrogen mechanically and chemically. 

Series IT.—In this series of experiments the ration, consisting. 
of 7.5 kilograms of hay and 4 kilograms of beans. was purposely 
made rich in protein. In spite of this liberal supply of protein, 
however, the same result as in the first experiment was noted to an 
even more marked extent. As in the first series, too, the increase 
in the excretion of nitrogen promptly disappeared when the amount 
of work was diminished. 

Series IJJ.—In this series the animal was brought as nearly as 
possible into equilibrium with his food upon rather light work. The 
work was then trebled, while at the same time an addition was 
made to the non-nitrogenous ingredients of the ration by substitut- 
ing for a portion of the beans an amount of oats containing the same 
absolute quantity of protein. In this second period there was a 
slight increase in the digestibility of the protein and, therefore, a 

* Landw. Jahrb., 9, 651. 
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corresponding increase in the urinary nitrogen (compare Chapter 
V), but this was small compared with the much greater amount of 
work performed. Moreover, it did not, as in the first series of 
experiments, augment from day to day during the period of severe 
work. The following table shows the principal results of this 
series, the figures for urinary nitrogen and for live weight being . 
given for the first and second halves of each period: 


Nitrogen. ¢ 
Period. peed Weight, 
Digested, In Urine, Kg. 
Grms. Grms. 
| eer ree errr cer s10,000 | 173.8 | Ger4 | Bee's 
Woe irarusatus chee, 2,430,000 | 178.8 { aes peta 
Tl aca arial Mees 810,000] 178.8 |} jog | 5433 


Series IV.—Upon the basis of the foregoing facts Kellner deter- 
mined the maximum amount of work which his horse could perform 
on a fixed medium ration without causing an increase in the proteid 
metabolism. One kilogram of starch was then added to the ration 
and the maximum amount of work that could be performed upon 
this new ration without causing such an increase was determined. 
In the nature of the case this determination could not be of the 
highest accuracy, but it is amply sufficient for our present purpose. 
The principal results are given in the following table, the amount 
of work being expressed by the number of revolutions of the dyna- 
mometer, since relative results are all that are required: 


Nitrogen. | i 
1 
Period. eS Weight, 
Digested, In Urine, Kg. 
Grms. Grms. 

| eee (| 300 |) 107.2 540 0 

Te au eae . 600 | | 110.2 
ica ee 600 |} 121.1 115.6 | 533.1 
1) en “a 500 109.4 | 582.5 
Te pe is 400 109.6 | 530.7 

s 

oD areas With 800 115.5 | 517.1 
Ti esaveca von t starch t 600 120.1 | 109.6 | 515.4 
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Kellner estimates that the maximum amount of work which 
could be performed on the ration containing starch was 700 rev- 
olutions as compared with a maximum of 500 revolutions without 
starch. Even if this estimate of Kellner’s be regarded as high, it is. 
evident from the figures given that the addition of the starch enabled 
materially more work to be performed without an increase in the 
proteid metabolism. The results obtained in this and the subse- 
quent series have been made the basis of interesting computations. 
regarding the utilization of the potential energy of the food which 
will be considered in Part II. 

Series V.—This series was precisely similar to the preceding one, 
except that the addition of non-nitrogenous matter to the ration was. 
made in the form of oil by substituting flaxseed for linseed meal. 
The protein of the ration remained unchanged, while the fat was 
increased by 203 grams. The results were entirely similar to those 
with starch, as the following table shows: 


Nitrogen. 7 
Period. woe Weight, 
Digested, In Urine, Kg. 
Grms. Grms. 
a table. ata Without 500 {| 148.9 496.5 
omit Sse eB addition 500 159.0 149.2 493 .2 
Wai: esses ae oftat 550 7 147.5 485.8 
Tbe fo techare 550 153.0 479.4 
Tai pissed Sedbae 700 148.1 476.0 
With 

ID sceatae wate as 700 153.9 469.0 
i ae | cr or | 650 | 153.9 | 145.6 | 466.4 
TTD ii. ces'e54 eee 650 145.0 460.8 


While Kellner’s method of investigation may be regarded as 
somewhat imperfect and necessarily. giving but approximate results, 
yet it suffices to bring out in a very striking manner the intimate 
relation existing between the supply of non-nitrogenous nutrients 
in the food of a working animal and the effect of the work upon the 
proteid metabolism. In conclusion, it should be noted that in 
all Kellner’s experiments there was a fairly abundant supply of 
protein. Whether the same result would be obtained on a ration 
containing the minimum amount of proteids required by the organ- 
ism is notshown. In no case was the increase in the proteid metab- 
olism, when observed, sufficient to supply energy equivalent to the 
additional work done. 
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Later Investications.—In 1882 North * made experiments 
upon himself in which a considerable amount of work, mainly walk- 
ing from 30 to 47 miles while carrying a load of about 27 pounds, 
was performed on one day of each experiment. The account of the 
experiments does not give sufficient data for computing the total 
amount of work performed, but it was evidently very considerable 
and resulted in a marked increase in the excretion of nitrogen. It 
is not possible, however, to determine whether the total food was 
adequate for the work days, but it was no greater then than during 
the periods of rest. 

Argutinsky,f in experiments upon himself, observed as a result 
of rather severe work a very marked increase in urinary nitrogen 
which continued at least three days after the cessation of the work. 
Munk { subsequently criticised Argutinsky’s results on the ground 
that the supply of non-nitrogenous nutrients in his diet was insuffi- 
cient. Krummacher § obtained results quite similar to those of 
Argutinsky, but his experiments are open to the same criticism as 
those of his predecessor, namely, an insufficient supply of non- 
nitrogenous nutrients, as he himself points out in a later paper. 
Hirschfeldt || failed to observe any material increase in the nitrogen 
excretion as the result of work upon a diet containing a considera- 
ble excess of food over the amount required for maintenance. This 
was true both upon a diet containing little protein and one abun- 
dantly supplied with this nutrient. 

Pfliiger, like Liebig, regards protein as the sole source of mus- 
cular energy. As yet only a preliminary sketch of his investiga- 
tions has been published.’ He fed a lean dog upon prepared lean 
meat, that is, upon a nearly pure proteid diet, for seven months. 
The animal remained apparently in perfect health and was able to 
perform a large amount of work. Under the influence of the work 
the excretion of nitrogen was observed to increase somewhat, but 
not sufficiently to account for the energy expended in the work. 
This phenomenon Pfliiger explains by supposing that during work 

* Proc. Roy. Soc., 36, 14. 

+ Arch. ges. Physiol., 46, 552. 

{ Arch. f. (Anat. u.) Physiol., 1890, p. 552. 
§ Arch. ges. Physiol., 47, 454. 


|| Virchow’s Archiv., 121, 501. 
q Arch. ges. Physiol., 50, 98. 
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the organism economizes in its demands for proteids elsewhere than 
in the muscles. The further interesting observation was made that 
with continuous work the proteid metabolism, which at first showed 
an increase, diminished again and even reached its original value. 
With a ration containing but little protein and much non-nitrogenous 
material, a small increase of the proteid metabolism was observed 
as the result of work. The preliminary account of the experi- 
ments affords no adequate data for computing the sufficiency of 
the total food. 

Krummacher,* in his second investigation, made three separate 
experiments. In the first of these the total food was estimated to 
be approximately sufficient for maintenance (38 Cals. per kilogram), 
while in the other two it was much in excess of this. The following 
table shows the total amount of food per kilogram, expressed as 
Calories of metabolizable energy,t the amount of work performed, 
and the percentage increase of the proteid metabolism: 


Energy of Food. Increase 
Work of Proteid 
Measured, | Metabolem, 
Total. Per Kg. Bm. Per Cent. 
Cals. Weight. Cals. 

Experiment I............ 2459 38 153,070 21 
me 1d reer ae 5034 64 324,540 22 
Tilse one eras 5701 72 401,965 7 


The work done consisted in turning an ergostat. It has been 
shown by subsequent investigators that not over 30 per cent. of 
the energy of the body material metabolized in the performance of 
work in this way can be recovered in the work actually done. 
Assuming this high figure, and further that Krummacher’s esti- 
mate of the maintenance requirements is accurate, it appears that 
the food in these experiments was insufficient to supply the energy 
required for the amount of work actually done. 

It was observed, as in other experiments of this nature, that the 
increased excretion of nitrogen continued for a day or two after the 
cessation of the work. Only in the first experiment, however, was 
even the total proteid metabolism during the periods of work, to- 
gether with the excess above the rest value observed on succeeding 

* Zeit. f. Biol., 33, 108. t See Chapter X, 
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days, sufficient to supply an amount of energy equal to that 
actually measured on the ergostat, so that at least the larger share 
of the energy must have been derived from non - nitrogenous 
materials. 

Zuntz & Schumburg,* in investigations upon soldiers, observed 
an increase of the proteid metabolism as the result of marching, 
carrying a considerable weight. The increase, however, seemed to 
bear no direct relation to the amount of work performed, but rather 
to the conditions under which it was done. Thus excessive heat or 
sultriness of the atmosphere, resulting in unusual fatigue, was ac- 
companied by an increased excretion of nitrogen. The increase 
continued during the two days following the work. 

Frentzel + experimented upon dogs. In the first series the ani- 
mals were fed pure fat, while in the second series no food was given. 
The work, which was done upon a tread power, was considerable. 
In the first series there was an increase of 9.25 per cent. in the nitro- 
gen excretion in the work experiments, while in the second series a 
maximum increase of 44.26 per cent. was computed, which, how- 
ever, is believed by the author to be too high. A method of com- 
putation which he considers more nearly correct makes the increase 
in the second period 13.31 per cent. In the first series of experi- 
ments the food consisted of 150 grams of fat per day except upon 
one of the work days, when only 80 grams were consumed. No data 
are given regarding the sufficiency of this ration, but according to 
E. Voit’s compilation { it would appear hardly adequate for the 
maintenance of a dog of the weight used (36 kilograms). The work, 
therefore, even in the first series, was probably done upon insuf- 
ficient food. In neither case was the increase in the amount of 
protein metabolized equivalent in energy content to the actual 
amount of external work done, and in the first series even the total 
proteid metabolism was not, while if we allow for the consumption 
of energy in internal work, heat production, etc., it was not suf- 
ficient in either series. 

Atwater & Sherman § have reported observations upon the 


* Arch. f. (Anat. u.) Physiol., 1895, p. 378. 

+ Arch. ges. Physiol., 68, 212. 

{ Zeit. f. Biol., 41, 115 

§ U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations, Bull. 98. 
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food consumption, digestion, and metabolism of three bicyclers 
during a six-day contest. They find that, in spite of an apparently 
liberal diet containing large amounts of protein, all three riders 
lost considerable proteid tissue during the race. The conditions of 
the investigation were not such as to permit of a determination 
of the sufficiency of the food consumed, but the computations by 
Carpenter of the actual amount of work done seem to render it very 
probable that the body fat must have been drawn upon to a con- 
siderable extent. 

RECAPITULATION.—The investigations above cited seem to show 
beyond a doubt that when work is performed upon food less than 
sufficient to maintain the body and supply the amount of energy 
required for the work the proteid metabolism is somewhat increased. 

Whether the converse of this is true, namely, that when the 
food is sufficient such an increase in the proteid metabolism does 
not occur, is not so clear, for the reason that in most, if not all, of 
the cases we have no adequate data as to the sufficiency of the 
food. It is plain, however, that the question is not so easily inves- 
tigated as might appear at first sight, and that the final solution of 
the relations of work to proteid metabolism can only be reached by 
means of investigations in which the total metabolism both of matter 
and energy is determined. 

GAIN OF PROTEIDS DURING WorkK.—Caspari and Bornstein have 
recently made further investigations into the possibility of a gain 
of protein as a result of work which was mentioned above in con- 
nection with Pfliger’s experiments. 

Caspari * experimented upon a dog which received an amount 
of food computed to have been fully sufficient for its maintenance 
and to supply energy for the work done. Furthermore, a consider- 
able portion of the non-nitrogenous nutrients of the ration, consist- 
ing largely of carbohydrates, was given shortly before the work was 
done, while in some cases additional sugar or fat was given at that 
time. In the first experiment, work was performed upon three 
successive days. Upon the second of these there was a consider- 
able increase of the urinary nitrogen, but upon the third its amount 
fell below that of the rest period. The average for the three days - 
of work was almost exactly equal to the value found for the last 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 83, 509. 
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day of the rest period and less than the average for the four pre- 
vious rest days. 

In the second experiment the work was continued for four days, 
then a rest day intervened, and then the work was continued for 
five more days. At the outset there was a slight increase of the 
proteid metabolism, but in the second period of five days it showed 
a marked decrease resulting in a progressive gain of nitrogen by 
the body, as is shown in the following tabular statement of the daily 
average results: 


External 4 ver itr i 
Day. Work | Nitrogen | iors | ordre, | Love of 
Done, Grms.° of Feces, Grms. Nitrogen, 
Cals. Grms. Grms. 
DD PES ict te Rees 0 25.11 1.89 23.68 —0.46 
Dieu aed a bue aes 0 25.11 1.89 22.00 41.22 
A Bigs bw eae ase ase ahs 0 25.11 1.89 21.98 +1.24 
Coe ean 597 25.11 1,78 | 24.7248) —1.39 
910. pease cana ee 467 25.11 1.78 23 .32 +0.01 
LOW es sic cerns we 597 25.11 1.78 23 .23 +0.10 
Vso sai theeeaeneerd 596 25.11 1.78 21.83 +1.50 
VQ UB ie ag ates aan 0 25.11 1.78 22.06 +1.27 
DONA en csd dicate aed won 595 25.11 1.78 20.82 42.51 
es eg ee ee eee 590 25.11 1.78 19.64 +3.69 
TB S155 cine ak ae 593 25.11 1.78 20.39 42.94 
TG AUT sare cues: aide atedtine 588 25.11 1.78 19.87 +3.46 
TTAB: oo adced ne oat 586 25.11 1.78 19.79 +3.54 


This gain Caspari ascribes to an actual growth of the muscles as 
the effect of exercise, this growth according to him taking the form 
of a hypertrophy of the fibers. No determinations of the gain or 
loss of carbon were made. 

Bornstein,* who had previously investigated the possibility of 
increasing the store of proteids in the body by the addition of pro- 
teids to the food, has also contributed to the investigation of this 
phase of the question. His experiments were made upon himself. 
For seven days he consumed a uniform ration containing a moder- 
ate amount of protein and sufficient non-nitrogenous nutrients, 
according to previous experience, to maintain his body. The latter 
was in equilibrium with the food as regards nitrogen from the first 
day. Then the proteid supply was increased by approximately 
50 per cent. by the ingestion of pure proteids and light work (17,000 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 83, 540. 
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kgm. per day) done by turning an ergostat. As a result of the in- 
creased supply of proteids in the food the proteid metabolism in- 
creased promptly, reaching its maximum upon the fifth day, when 
it very slightly exceeded the supply. From that time, however, 
it decreased gradually during the remaining thirteen days of the 
experiment, so that a gain of proteids by the body resulted, which 
was still in active progress when the experiment was discontinued. 
Counting from the time when the proteid metabolism reached its 
maximum the average gain of nitrogen per day was 


First five days............0..200 0005. 1.28 grams 
Last five days.... ............ iin 2.05% 
Average of all.. tuvsagerebesseeuee —Ledio. © 


The author eats ‘es 22 per cent. of the proteids added to 
the food was stored up in the body. In a previous similar experi- 
ment without work it was found that only 16 per cent. was thus 
stored. 

Two respiration experiments with the Zuntz apparatus were 
made during the work. The difference between their results and 
those of similar experiments during rest was used as the basis for 
computing the actual amount of energy metabolized in the body for 
the performance of work. This was found to be equal to 0.0100875 
Cal. per kgm. external work, which is equivalent to 171.5 Cals. for 
the whole daily work of 17,000 kgm. Assuming the original ration 
to have been a maintenance ration, Bornstein computes that the 
portion of the added proteids which was actually metabolized was 
insufficient. to supply the energy necessary for the work done and 
that some of the fat of the body was drawn upon. The loss in 
live weight was found to agree with this assumption. 

The above investigations seem to show, not only that work may 
be done without increasing the proteid metabolism but that it may 
actually result in diminishing it, a fact which appears in harmony 
with the common observation that the tendency of exercise is to 
build up the muscular tissue. 

Summary.—While the results which have been cited are not in 
all respects conclusive, and while further investigation is required 
to fully elucidate the relations of muscular exertion to proteid metab- 
olism, the following general conclusions seem to be justified by the 
evidence now available: 
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1. The non-nitrogenous ingredients of the food or of the tissues 
are the chief source of muscular energy. In by far the greater 
number, if not all, of the experiments upon this subject the amount 
of protein metabolized, as measured by the nitrogen excretion, was 
insufficient to furnish energy equivalent to the work done, the de- 
ficiency being in many cases very great. This statement, it will be 
observed, does not assert that the proteids are not concerned in the 
production of this energy. We may regard it as very probable that 
the non-nitrogendus matter metabolized has first entered into the 
structure of the muscular protoplasm, which, as we know, consists 
largely of proteids, but in a contraction it is largely, if not wholly, 
the non-nitrogenous groups contained in the protoplasm which are 
metabolized rather than the nitrogenous groups. 

2. With insufficient food there may be a considerable increase 
in the proteid metabolism as a result of muscular exertion, espe- 
cially when pushed to exhaustion. 

3. This increase is far from sufficient to supply energy for the 
work actually done, is not usually proportional to it, and seems 
dependent to a considerable degree upon accompanying conditions. 

4. With sufficient food the increase of the total proteid metab- 
olism consequent upon muscular exertion is at the most slight and 
possibly equal to zero. 

5. In some cases a storage of proteids has been observed to 
result from the performance of work. 

FuNcTIONS OF PROTEIDS.+—If the above conclusions are admitted, 
it is possible to suppose that in a muscular contraction under favor- 
able conditions—that is, when there is an abundant supply of non- 
nitrogenous material—there is no increased metabolism of the 
proteids. This view of the subject would regard the question as 
being simply one of the relative supply of nutrients, the energy 
being evolved from non-nitrogenous nutrients when these are in 
abundance, while in default of them the proteids are drawn upon. 

Another view of the subject, however, is possible, and perhaps 
more probable. It would appear that muscular exertion tends to 
produce two opposite effects upon the proteid metabolism: first, 
to break down additional protein, as is shown when work is done 
upon insufficient food; and second, to build up proteid tissue when 
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the food is sufficient, as is illustrated in the experiments of Caspari 
and Bornstein. 

As a basis for a tentative hypothesis, it seems allowable to sup- 
pose that both these processes—that of anabolism and katabolism 
of proteids—are continually taking place in the muscle and that 
both are exaggerated by exercise. In other words, we may imagine 
that the performance of work by a normally developed muscle 
requires an increased proteid katabolism, which is balanced, at least 
in the course of the twenty-four hours, by a corresponding increase 
in the proteid anabolism. With a liberal supply of food proteids, 
then, a part of the latter would, during rest, simply undergo nitro- 
gen cleavage and be used virtually as “fuel,” but when work was 
done they (or part of them) would be used to replace the proteids 
katabolized in the muscles. Upon this hypothesis, the proteids 
might play a not unimportant part in the production of muscular 
work without any evidence of it appearing in an increased nitrogen 
excretion. It is to be remarked, however, that even on this suppo- 
sition the proteids could not be regarded as furnishing all, or even, 
in many cases, a large share, of the energy liberated. On insuffi- 
cient food, the hypothesis would assume that the energy supply is 
deficient and that proteids which would otherwise be used for 
muscular anabolism are diverted to use as “fuel,” probably under- 
going a preliminary nitrogen cleavage and furnishing their non- 
nitrogenous residue to the muscles as a source of energy. 

The above tentative hypothesis implies that if work were per- 
formed upon a ration containing only the minimum amount of 
proteids required during rest, it would cause an increase of the 
proteid metabolism, no matter how much non-nitrogenous mate- 
rial was supplied, because there would be no proteids available 
which could be diverted to repair the waste assumed to be occa- 
sioned by muscular activity. Up to the present time, however, 
we possess no experimental investigation of this phase of the ques- 
tion. 

However this may be, we know that the performance of work 
requires a well-developed muscular system. To produce and de- 
velop such a system, a liberal supply of protein is essential, while 
we may reasonably suppese that to maintain it involves a larger 
proteid supply in the food than is required to maintain the proteid 
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tissue on a lower level. This fact alone would indicate the need of 
a reasonably liberal supply of protein in the food of working animals. 
If the hypothesis above outlined be approximately correct, it is 
necessary that the food also contain protein which during rest may 
be simply a source of heat, but which during work may be diverted 
to repair the increased waste of nitrogenous tissues caused by ex- 
ertion. This accords with the well-established fact that the dieta- 
ries Selected by athletes and others who undertake severe physical 
exertion are almost invariably rich in protein.* It is of course 
difficult to say how far the large amount of proteids in the dietaries 
of athletes represents a real physiological demand and how far it is 
a matter of tradition or of taste, but it hardly seems likely that so 
universal an opinion should be lacking in some considerable basis 
of fact. 


Effects upon the Carbon Metabolism. 


In the foregoing paragraphs we have seen that as a rule the 
total proteid metabolism is not much affected by muscular exertion. 
While proteids undoubtedly have important functions in connection 
with the production of work, it is nevertheless true that normally 
the energy liberated in muscular contraction is derived chiefly or 
wholly from the breaking down of non-nitrogenous material. 
Moreover, even in those cases in which a considerable increase of 
the proteid metabolism has been observed, its amount has been 
entirely insufficient to account for the extra evolution of energy. 
It therefore becomes of especial importance to consider the effects 
of work upon the carbon balance. 

The Gaseous Exchange.—Since the influence of muscular ex- 
ertion upon the proteid metabolism is at most small, it is possible to 
compare the carbon metabolism during work and rest without 
material error upon the basis of the gaseous exchange simply, and 
as a matter of fact a large share of our knowledge of the subject 
rests upon determinations of the respiratory exchange. 

Is LARGELY IncrEAsED.—The fact that muscular work largely 
increases the evolution of carbon dioxide and water and the con- 
sumption of oxygen by the organism is too familiar from ordinary 


* For a summary of American experiments bearing upon this point see 
Atwater & Benedict, Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 144, 601 and 629 
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experience and too well established scientifically to require more 
than illustration. The fact of such an increase was shown in the 
researches of Lavoisier. Scharling,* who as early as 1843 con- 
structed an apparatus somewhat like the Pettenkofer respiration 
apparatus (see p. 70), states in his account of his experiments 
that moderate work increases the excretion of carbon dioxide and 
that it is also greater shortly after a meal. Of other early researches 
upon this point may be mentioned those of Hirn f in 1857, and 
especially those of Smith { in 1859. The investigations of Petten- 
kofer & Voit § in 1866 appear to have been the first to be executed. 
in accordance with modern methods. Their results have already 
been cited in their bearing upon the influence of work on proteid 
metabolism, but may be repeated here: 


— Water Excreted. 6 
Nitrogen | Dioxide |————|_ Taken | Number 
Grms. ’ | Excreted, Tn Evapo- Up, of, Expert 
Grms. Urine. rated, Grms. saa 
Grms. Grms. 
Fasting: : 
Rest. cocsavwas 12.4 716 1006 821 762 2 
Work ......... 12.3 1187 746 1777 1072 1 
Average diet: 
Rest. zie ssi 17.0 928 1218 931 832 3 
Work ......... 17.3 1209 1155 1727 981 2 


Subsequent investigators such as Speck, || Hanriot & Richet,{ 
Katzenstein,** Loewy,{+ and many others have fully confirmed the 
results of the early experimenters. The increase in the oxygen 
taken up was not actually demonstrated in all of these experiments, 
but it was in some and may be reasonably inferred in the remainder. 


* Ann Chem Pharm, 46, 214 

t Comptes rend Soc. de Physique de Colmar, 1857; Revue Scientifique, 
ler Semestre, 1887. 

} Phil. Trans., 1859, p 681. 

§ Zeit f Biol., 2, 478. 

| Schriften der Gesell.der ges. Naturwiss zu Marburg, 1871; Arch. klin 
Med., 45, 461, 

{| Comptes rend., 104, 435 and 1865; 105, 76; Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., 
(6), 22, 485. 

** Arch ges Physiol., 49, 330. 

Tt Ibid., 49, 405. 
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EFFECTS ARE ImmEpIATE.—Experiments like those of Petten- 
kofer & Voit, extending over twenty-four hours, give simply the 
total effect of the performance of work upon the carbon balance. . 
By the use of the Zuntz type of apparatus, however, it is possible 
to follow the gaseous exchange in its details through successive 
short periods as well as to determine the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed. The data thus obtained give a clear picture of the imme- 
diate effects of work upon metabolism and have led to the extensive 
use of this type of apparatus in experiments of this nature. The 
results of these experiments agree with common experience in 
showing that these effects appear very promptly and soon reach 
their maximum, disappearing as promptly after the work ceases. 
In other words, the increase in the carbon metabolism is very 
closely confined to the time during which the work is actually 
performed. 

The Respiratory Quotient.—The ratio between carbon dioxide 
produced and oxygen consumed, commonly known as the respira- 
tory quotient, as has been pointed out in Chapter III, enables us 
to form a fairly clear idea as to the general nature of the total mate- 
rial metabolized, and hence much study has been bestowed upon 
the relation between these two quantities. 

Is VaRIABLE.—We have already seen that the respiratory quo- 
tient may vary considerably during repose, being largely deter- 
mined by the nature of the food. The same thing is true of the 
respiratory quotient during work. 

Zuntz,* in experiments on a fasting dog, obtained the follow- 
ing values for this quotient: 


Number of Average 


Experi- Respiratory 

ments. Quotient. 
Rest Stari Gin eo s.sie darn cuando tad s wlaeg boa min, eos Becca ls 2 0.69 
oP UaVANG) os as, hoa Sasha vemmasbee oa Swiss a Mees 6 0.71 
Horizontal locomotion .............0.ceeeeeees 8 0.73 
Locomotion up hill... ...... 0... eee eee eee ee eee 5 0.77 
Horizontal draft ....... 0.0... ccc e ec eee ee eens 10 0.77 


In Zuntz & Hagemann’s f experiments upon the horse the respi- 
ratory quotient in the single work periods ranged from 0.729 upon a 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 68, 191. 
{ Landw. Jahrb., 27, Supp. III, 296-331. 
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ration of green alfalfa to 0.996 upon hay, straw, and oats. The 
averages obtained for different forms of work were as follows: 


Walking, nearly horizontal................. 0.865 
ie up a slight incline................. 0.847 

. “ “ steeper incline. ................ 0.900 
Draft, nearly horizontal................0004 0.890 
Walking with load, horizontal.............. 0.840 
+ ES up NClins aecdase diesen se 0.893 
Trot, nearly horizontal. ..............2.00005 0.882 
“with load, nearly horizontal............. 0.873 
© ‘horizontal draftiecc.cccnceee se wee eens 0.927 


The total range of the respiratory quotient in these experiments 
was 0.84 to 0.93. It is thus seen to be higher with herbivorous 
animals, subsisting largely upon carbohydrates, than with the dog. 

CHANGE CausED By Worx.—Chauveau states as the result of his 
investigations upon the origin of muscular power that the per- 
formance of work always increases the respiratory quotient. 

His first experiments * were made upon a man who had fasted 
for sixteen hours. The work consisted in the alternate ascent and 
descent of a staircase, the work of ascending being equal to about 
29,000 kgms. in the seventy minutes of the experiment. Samples 
of the expired air were taken by the Tissot apparatus } for five 
minutes at a time at intervals during the work and the respiratory 
quotient determined by a comparison of its composition with that 
of the normal atmosphere. The following were the results for the 
respiratory quotient: 


Immediately before work................. 0.75 
First to fifth minute. ...... 0.0.0.0... csc eee ee 0.84 
Tenth to fifteenth minute................... 0.87 
Fortieth to forty-fifth minute................ 0.95 
Sixty-fifth to seventieth minute............ 0.74 


* Comptes rend., 122, 1163. 
{ Archives de Physiol., 1896, p. 563. The apparatus is of the Zuntz type. 
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A second experiment,* begun after fifteen hours’ fasting, was 
divided into two periods. The first was similar to the previous 
experiment, but lasted for thirty minutes only, the work of ascent 
equaling in that time about 30,000 kgms. The subject then rested 
for a time during which he consumed 105 grams of butter. Two 
hours after the ingestion of the butter the experiment was repeated, 
samples of the expired air being taken for three minutes at a time. 
The results as regards the respiratory quotient were as follows: 


Fasting. 
Three minutes before beginning work........ 0.706 
Twelfth to fifteenth minute................... 0.804 
Twenty-seventh to thirtieth minute.......... 0.812 
FRES bie sssaares tatty beadlard ence edlia dS icarias ata eed 0.812 


Two Hours after Ingestion of Butter. 


Three minutes before beginning work......... 0.666 
Twelfth to fifteenth minute................... 0.783 
Twenty-seventh to thirtieth minute.......... 0.809 


In conjunction with Laulanié + he has also experimented on 
dogs and rabbits, the muscular contractions being caused by electric 
shocks. The method of determining the respiratory exchange, as 
described by Laulanié, consisted in using a Pettenkofer type of 
apparatus with a small but constant known rate of ventilation. 
The outgoing air passed through a small gasometer, but the current 
could be shunted and the sample of air contained in the gasometer 
analyzed. No details of the experiments or of the methods of cal- 
culation are given. The first table on the following page contains 
Laulanié’s summary of the results. § 

An even greater increase in the respiratory quotient has been 
vbserved by other investigators. Thus Hanriot & Richet || found 


* Comptes rend., 122, 1169 

+ Ibid., 122, 1244, 1303: Archives de Physiol . 1896, p. 572. 
t Archives de physiol . 1896, pp. 619 and 636. 

§ Energetique Musculaire, p. 70. 

|| Comptes rend., 104, 435 and 1865; 105, 76. 
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Respiratory Quotient. 
Animal. Food. Pah 
Before | During After 
Work. Work. Work. 
Rabbit ..|Ad libitum... 0... 7 0.880 | 0.970 | 0.799 
Dog ....|Fasting from 1 to 7 days. 5 | 0.776 | 0.849 | 0.733 
Dog ....|/Abundantly fed with cane porridge. 2 | 1.016 | 1.027 | 1.033 


in the increments of carbon dioxide and oxygen over the rest values 
quotients much greater than unity and reaching in one case 3.5 (?). 
Speck * likewise found an increase in the respiratory quotient as 
the result of work. Although he observed numerous exceptions, 
he regards it as the rule that it increases with the severity of the 
work. 

On the other hand, Katzenstein,} in experiments on men, found 
in some cases no considerable increase in the respiratory quotient 
during work. He gives the following average results, of which 
those in the first table do not relate to exactly the same subjects 
in the three cases: 


Turning Ergostat.. 
REPOSE:s Sacenduguinseaiedtaes onianeatiys 0.754 
Light work: sis ves wendcrne we waaee ieee wes Ov824 
Heavy WOrK svc. cia aad saa aed aecagesess 0,823 
Walking. 
Subject Subject Subject Subject 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3.4 No. 4. 
TREPOSE sn ceawd accuse echenncowned 0.801 0.73 0.77 0.75 
Horizontal locomotion veeeee] 0.805 0.77 0.82 0.895 
Locomotion up hill............. 0.799 0.79 0.865 0.86 


In all cases, the determinations of the respiratory exchange 
covered only a few minutes soon after the work began, and 


* Arch. klin. Med., 45, 461. 


+ Arch. ges. Physiol., 49, 330. 
} A very corpulent individual. 
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no mention is made of the nature of the diet except in one case 
(fasting). The individual results were rather variable, but most 
weight is given to those on Subject No. 1, with whom most of the 
experiments were made. Katzenstein believes Speck’s results to 
be due in part to a change in the rate of respiration, causing the 
excretion of carbon dioxide to exceed its actual production (p. 73), 
and in part to a deficiency of oxygen in the tissue of the contracting 
muscles. 

Loewy,* like Katzenstein, found that work pushed to the point 
of producing a considerable degree of fatigue raised the respiratory 
quotient, while moderate work did not. Rapid turning of the 
wheel of the ergostat, preventing full breathing, or compression 
of the upper arm by means of a rubber band, produced the same 
effect, which he attributes to a lack of oxygen. The most marked 
results seem to be those for the first few minutes of work, although 
in one case work continued for ten to twenty minutes and producing 
fatigue raised the respiratory quotient. 

Probably the most extensive and carefully conducted investiga- 
tions of this nature are those of Zuntz and his associates upon the 
dog, and particularly on the horse. Some data from the latter 
investigations have already been given on p. 212. The following 
table adds to the averages there quoted those for the corre- 
sponding rest periods. In these experiments there was a distinct 
lowering of the respiratory quotient instead of an increase. In 


Respiratory Quotient. 
Kind of Work. Periods. 

Repose. Work. 
Walking nearly horizontal........... a, b, e, f, 1, 0 0.943 0.865 
se up slight grade............. a, b, e,0 0.940 0.847 
ss “ steeper grade............ a,b,e,f,i,n 0.953 0.900 
Draft, nearly horizontal.............. be, f,% 0.956 0.890 
Walking with load, nearly horizontal... €,1,0 0.915 0.840 
s up agrade................. €, 1, 0,0 0.915 0.893 
Trot, nearly horizontal............... a, e, f,0 0.943 0.882 
in “ i. with load...... e, 1, 0 0.915 0.873 
“ horizontal, with draft........... g,f,% 0.948 0.927 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 49, 405. 
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all cases the animal was liberally fed, usually with oats, hay, and 
cut straw. 

VARIATION DURING Worxk.—lIn their experiments cited above, 
Chauveau & Laulanié find that the rise of the respiratory quotient 
which they regard as the invariable result of muscular exertion 
occurs promptly upon the beginning of the work, and the same thing 
is shown by the earlier results of Chauveau. As the work is con- 
tinued, however, the quotient shows a tendency to fall again, some- 
time even going below its original rest value, while in a period of 
rest following work a still further decrease is observed. The 
results of their experiments * are contained in the table on the 

- opposite page. 

Zuntz & Hagemann f also report a number of experiments on 
the horse in which the respiratory exchange was determined in suc- 
cessive periods of work. The following are their results for the 
respiratory quotient: 


ae Successive Values of Respiratory Quotient. Aggregate Length 
Experiment. of Wark Fenads, 
1 2 3 : 
917 .865 rer 80 
913 .806 re 1214 
929 .889 er 102 
925 .948 .897 100 
920 .931 .875 924 
865 .868 911 54 
928 .921 34 
.910 .926 Te 48 
.974 - 905 -837 65 
.863 .820 eeeiehe 73 
911 -922 ere 71 
.949 .934 .871 124 
.936 -909 .878 78 
-931 - 904 .883 75 


The results cited in the foregoing paragraphs would appear to 
justify the general conclusion that in the case of fasting animals or 


* Comptes rend., 122, 1244, 
t Loc. cit., pp. 290-292, 
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of those insufficiently fed the respiratory quotient is increased by 
the performance of work, while with well-fed animals, especially 
those receiving an abundance of carbohydrates, this effect is not 
apparent. As the work is continued, there appears in many cases 
to be a tendency toward a diminution of the quotient, while in rest 
following work a still further decrease may occur. 

Nature of Non-nitrogenous Material Metabolized.—As already 
pointed out, a comparative study of the final products of metab- 
olism during rest and work does not itself afford direct evidence 
as to the nature of the material actually metabolized in a muscu- 
lar contraction, but simply shows the total effect of the contraction 
itself and of the secondary activities resulting from it upon the 
make-up cf the schematic body. When we attempt to go further 
than this, other methods of investigation are requisite, although 
experiments like those already cited may afford important con- 
firmatory evidence. 

CoNcLUSIONS FROM RESPIRATORY QUOTIENT.—The significance 
of the respiratory quotient in experiments upon work has already 
been illustrated in Chapter III (p. 76). Neglecting any slight error 
due to small changes in the proteid metabolism, the variations in 
the respiratory quotient as outlined in the foregoing paragraphs 
enable us to trace the corresponding changes in the nature of the 
carbon metabolism. 

The metabolism of a fasting animal at rest is, as was shown in 
Chapter IV, largely a metabolism of fat. Corresponding to this, 
the respiratory quotient of such an animal approaches the value 
0.7 for pure fat, although never quite reaching it, since some pro- 
tein is always metabolized. Numerous instances of this fact are 
seen in the experiments already cited. When such an animal per- 
forms work, the respiratory quotient has been found to increase 
materially, thus showing that, in addition to the fat, carbohydrate 
material is being metabolized. This is entirely in accord with the 
well-established fact that muscular exertion causes the glycogen, 
both of the muscles and of the liver, to decrease and even disappear 
entirely. With an animal at rest and liberally supplied with car- 
bohydrate food, on the other hand, the respiratory quotient ap- 
proaches or even reaches unity, showing that the metabolism is 
essentially carbohydrate in character. When work is required of 
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such a subject, little change is noted at first in the respiratory quo- 
tient. The cells of the body being richly supplied with carbohy- 
drates apparently utilize these as the most readily available source 
of energy. In either case, however, continued work makes large 
demands upon the non-nitrogenous materials available, the store 
of carbohydrates in the body is rapidly depleted, and the fat of the 
body is drawn upon to an increasing extent as a source of energy, 
the necessary result being a diminution in the respiratory quotient. 
In the experiments of Chauveau & Laulanié only the respira- 
tory quotients corresponding to the total metabolism are given, and 
consequently the changes in the character of the metabolism indi- 
cated above can only be traced qualitatively. In Zuntz & Hage- 
mann’s investigations the increments of the carbon dioxide and 
oxygen over the rest values are given, and from them the propor- 
tion of oxygen applied respectively to the oxidation of fat and of 
carbohydrates is computed. The following average results for the 
various forms of work show clearly that the ratio of fat to carbo- 
hydrates metabolized may vary through a very wide range. 


Oxygen per Minute 

applied to the Oxida- 

tion of 
Kind of Work. Periods. 

' Fat, Carbohy- 

c.c. drates, c.c. 

Walking nearly horizontal........... a,b, e,f, te 4.3638 | 2.9962 
a up a slight grade............ a, b, e, 0 10.433 7.465 
oe “ « steeper grade.......... a, b, e, f, 2, 8.665 15.215 
Draft, nearly horizontal.............. b.e, f,t 8.882 | 12.992 
Walking with load, nearly horizontal.. €, 2, 0 5.962 3.317 
6 Up A BTAde. dvs sag oem sages f —-é, 7, 0,0 8.525 | 14.892 
Trot, nearly horizontal............... a, @, 7, 0 7.852 14.201 
“” with load, nearly horizontal..... é, t, 0 12.718 16.023 
ae “ draft, horizontal...... Sen: g,f,% 14.007 | 45.050 


Tur InreRMEDIARY Mertapo.ism.—As stated, the conclusions 
drawn from the respiratory quotient relate, strictly speaking, to 
the total effect of muscular exertion upon the store of matter in the 
body. The results of such experiments show that, as a consequence 
of a given amount of work, a certain quantity of fat and of carbo- 
hydrates has been oxidized somewhere in the organism. 
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Many eminent physiologists, however, notably Zuntz and his 
pupils, go further and regard both the fat and the carbohydrates of 
food or body tissue as immediate sources of muscular energy and as 
of value for this purpose in proportion to their content of potential 
energy—that is, to their heats of combustion. In other words, they 
hold that either fat or carbohydrates may be in effect directly 
metabolized by the muscular tissue and that each under like condi- 
tions yields substantially the same proportion of its potential energy 
in the form of mechanical work. 

On the other hand, Chauveau * and Seegen f{ and their followers, 
as has already been indicated, regard the carbohydrates as the im- 
mediate source of energy for all the vital activities and hold that fat 
(or proteids) must first be converted into dextrose by the liver before 
it can be utilized. It is particularly with regard to muscular exer- 
tion that this theory has been elaborated, the conclusions as to other 
forms of vital activity being to a considerable extent based upon 
analogy with the former. 

Functions of the Liver.—According to this theory the material 
which is actually metabolized in a muscular contraction is a carbo- 
hydrate, viz., either the dextrose carried to the muscle by the blood 
or the glycogen which is stored up in it. Muscular activity is thus 
brought into intimate relations with the sugar-forming function of 
the liver, and a chief office of that organ is considered to be the 
preparation of the necessary carbohydrate material from the various 
ingredients of the food. The main facts which have been estab- 
lished may be summarized as follows (compare Chapter II, §§1 
and 2): 

1. Dextrose is being constaritly formed by the liver, which not 
only modifies the carbohydrates of the food but likewise appears to 
produce dextrose from proteids and particularly, according to this 
school of physiologists, from fat. 

2. Dextrose is as constantly being abstracted from the blood by 
the tissues, particularly the muscular tissues, as is shown by the 
constancy of the proportion of dextrose in thé blood. 

3. The dextrose content of the blood is, according to Chauveau, 


* La Vie et. ]’Energie chez l’ Animale. 
t Die Zuckerbildung im Thierkérper. 
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maintained during fasting until the very: last stages of inanition. 
When it finally disappears there is a rapid fall in the body temper- 
ature and death speedily follows. 

4, Both the production of dextrose by the liver and its con- 
sumption in the tissues appear to be augmented by muscular exer- 
tion. 

The latter fact is shown by the well-known experiments of 
Chauveau & Kaufmann * upon the masseter muscle of the horse. 
Comparing the amount of blood passing through the muscle and 
the decrease in its percentage of dextrose in rest and in work they 
found that the consumption of dextrose in the two cases was in the 
proportion of 1:3.372. Subsequent experiments ¢ upon the Leva- 
tor labix superioris of the horse, the results of which as to the gaseous 
exchange have already been cited (p. 188), gave the following 
figures for the dextrose abstracted from the blood per kilogram of 
muscle in one minute: 


Rest, Grms. Work, Grms. Work + Rest. 
Experiment 2.................. 0.00598 (?)| 0.07026 (?) 11.75 
Ke Suede a inaea na ae sien 0.06358 _ 0.22303 (38.51 
oe Aa ee sk ih deena tele 0.03976 (?) 0.12852 3.23 
Average 0.00.6. eee cee eens ..| 0.03644" | 0.14027 3.85 


The authors also call attention to the fact that in these two 
series of experiments the arterial blood supplied to the active muscle 
contained a higher percentage of dextrose than that supplying the 
same muscle in a state of repose, notwithstanding the consumption 
of this substance by the muscle, and conclude that muscular activ- 
ity stimulates the production of dextrose by the liver. The observa- 
tion of Kiilz,t that prolonged muscular exertion may cause the dis- 
appearance of glycogen from the liver, may perhaps be interpreted 
as sustaining this conclusion. 


* Comptes rend., 108, 974, 1057, 1153. 
} Ibid., 104, 1126, 1352, 1409. 
{ Arch. ges. Physiol., 24, 41. 
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Muscular Glycogen.—Especial interest attaches in this connec- 
tion to the behavior of the glycogen of the muscles. Nasse * 
appears to have been the first to show that the muscular glycogen 
is consumed during contraction. This result has been abundantly 
confirmed by other investigators, notably by Weiss,f while, as just 
stated, Kiilz has shown that the same thing is true of the glycogen 
of the liver. 

It has also been shown that glycogen accumulates in muscles 
whose activity has been suspended by section of their nerves or other- 
wise. An early statement to this effect, unaccompanied by experi- 
mental proof, is by MacDonnel.{ Chandelon § investigated the 
influence upon the glycogen content of the hind leg of a rabbit of, 
first, ligature of the arteries, and second, section of the motor nerves. 
The first treatment caused a large loss and the second a large gain 
of glycogen. Morat & Dufourt || confirmed these results and also 
found that the formation of muscular glycogen was more rapid in a 
fatigued quiescent muscle than in a normal one, while Aldehoff 4 
has shown that in a fasting animal glycogen persists longer in the 
muscles than in the liver and reappears first in the former when food 
is given. _ 

In view of these facts it can hardly be doubted that the muscu- 
lar glycogen is in some way a source of energy to the muscles, being 
destroyed during contraction and stored up again during rest. 

Chauveaw’s Interpretation.—By a comparison of their results for 
dextrose just cited on p. 221 with those for the gaseous exchange 
of the muscle as given on p. 188, Chauveau & Kaufmann show that 
during rest there was a storage of dextrose and of oxygen in the 
muscle. During work, on the contrary, more carbon dioxide was 
produced by the muscle than corresponded to the amount of dex- 
trose which was abstracted from the blood, and this carbon dioxide 
contained more oxygen than was supplied to the muscle by the 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 2, 97; 14, 482. 

{ Sitzungsber. Wiener Akad der Wiss., Math-Nat. Klasse, 64, II, 284. 
t Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., Ser. I, 7, 271. 

4 Arch. ges. Physiol , 18, 626. 

|| Archives de Physiol , 1892, 327 and 457. 

| Zeit. f. Biol., 25, 137. 
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blood during the same time. The average results, computed in 
milligrams per minute, were: 


During Rest, | During Work, 
Merms. Merms. 

Oxygen from blood. ............ 0.0.0 cee eee 0.11803 2.48490 
“in CO, produced... 0.2.00... 0.0.00 e eee 0.08424 3.15052 

‘* required to oxidize dextrose taken up from 
DIGCE co neihnranea sae a4 enaadenbrhe awe eeashs 0.58305 2.35055 
Carbon of CO, produced...........000...0000005 0.03160 1.18128 
eg “ dextrose taken up..............-0000, 0.21862 0.88118 


During rest the muscle was storing up both carbohydrate (gly- 
cogen) and oxygen, thus supplying itself with a reserve of potential 
energy. During activity this reserve, as well as the supply brought 
by the blood, was drawn upon for the performance of work. 

The fluctuations of the respiratory quotient resulting from mus- 
cular exertion are explained by Chauveau in outline as follows: 

At first there is a rapid oxidation of the stored glycogen of the 
muscles and of the dextrose of the blood, resulting in a respiratory 
quotient approaching unity. As the work progresses the store of 
carbohydrate material in the organism becomes relatively exhausted, 
unless there is a large supply of it in the food, and to meet the 
demands of the muscles an increased production of dextrose from 
the fat of the food or of the body takes place in the liver. This. 
change, however, according to the equation proposed on p. 38, con- 
sumes 67 molecules of oxygen for each 18 molecules of carbon diox- 
ide produced. This process, superadded to the combustion of 
carbohydrates in the muscles, results in the observed lowering of 
the respiratory quotient. The further lowering of the quotient. 
during a succeeding rest period results from the great diminution. 
in the amount of carbohydrates oxidized in the muscles, the for-~ 
mation of carbohydrates from fat in the liver still continuing 
for a time in order to replenish the exhausted store of muscular: 
glycogen. 

Fat as a Source of Muscular Energy.—According to the above 
theory, fat is only indirectly a source of muscular energy, im 
that it serves for the production of dextrose in the liver, and the 
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same thing is held to be true of protein so far as it contributes 
energy for muscular exertion. 

As we have seen in Chapter II, however, the formation of dex- 
trose from fat in the liver is by no means universally admitted, and 
Chauveau’s ingenious theory as to the immediate source of muscu- 
lar energy has not lacked opponents. If it is true, fat has a much 
lower value for that purpose than corresponds to its potential 
energy as measured by its heat of combustion. If it be assumed 
to be converted into dextrose in accordance with the equation on 
p. 88, it is easy to compute that about 36 per cent. of its potential 
energy will be liberated as heat in the process and that consequently 
only the 64 per cent. remaining in the resulting dextrose will 
be available to the muscles. Consequently the relative values of 
fat and dextrose for the production of work will be as 162 to 100 
and not as 253 to 100. 

While the evidence of the respiratory quotient is not incon- 
sistent with Chauveau’s theory, it is also not inconsistent with the 
view which supposes fat to be directly metabolized for the produc- 
tion of mechanical work. The difference lies, not in the amounts 
of carbon dioxide and oxygen evolved but in the place where and 
the form in which the energy is liberated, and the question can 
therefore be satisfactorily discussed only on the side of its energy 
relations. 

Postponing that discussion for the present, it may be remarked 
here that while it appears to be true, as already stated, that the 
muscular glycogen and the dextrose of the blood are a source of 
muscular energy, and perhaps the most readily available one, it 
by no means follows that they are the only source. The muscle 
contains other non-nitrogenous reserve materials besides glycogen, 
and notably a not inconsiderable amount of fat and of lecithin. 
Moreover, recent investigations (see pp. 63 to 65) have shown that 
the amount of the muscular fat is greater than was formerly sup- 
posed, and that some of it cannot be extracted with ether and 
behaves almost as if in chemical combination. Indeed, it appears 
not improbable that both fat and carbohydrate molecular groupings, 
as well as proteids, enter into the structure of living protoplasm. 
Finally, not only the muscle but the blood which nourishes it 
contains fat as well as carbohyhrates, the former indeed being more 
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abundant than the latter. There would seem to be no inherent 
difficulty, then, in supposing that the fat of the muscle and of the 
blood serves directly as a source of energy, although the writer is not 


aware of any investigations upon the influence of the contraction 
of a muscle upon its fat-content. 
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THE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF ENERGY. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FORCE AND ENERGY. 


Force is defined as whatever is capable of changing the rate of 
motion of a mass of matter. When a force acts upon a mass, im- 
parting to it a certain velocity, it does work, the amount of work 
being measured by the product of the force into the distance through 
which it acts. Energy may be defined as the capacity to do work. 
Any mass of matter which can act upon another mass in such a. 
way as to change its rate of motion is said to possess energy. 

Kinetic anp PorentiaL ENErRGy.—In studying energy we 
distinguish between kinetic energy, or the energy due to motion, 
and potential energy, or the energy due to position. The falling 
weight of a pile-driver at the instant it strikes the pile possesses a. 
certain amount of kinetic energy and does a corresponding amount 
of work on the pile. When it is raised again a certain amount of 
work is done on it, and when it comes to rest at the top of the ma- 
chine a corresponding amount of energy is stored up in it as poten- 
tial energy. As long as the weight is supported at this point it 
does no work, but simply possesses the possibility of doing work. 
When it is allowed to fall again, this potential energy due to its 
position is converted into the actual or kinetic energy of motion, 
and when it reaches the point from which it was raised and strikes 
the pile it does work upon the latter exactly equal to that formerly 
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stored up in the weight as potential energy, which again was equal 
to the energy expended in raising it. 

An even simpler example of the conversion of potential into 
kinetic energy and vice versa is a swinging pendulum. When at 
rest for an instant at the end of a vibration it possesses a certain 
amount of potential energy, corresponding to its vertical height 
above the lowest point of its arc. When it reaches this lowest 
point, so far as the mechanism of which it forms part is concerned 
it has no more potential energy because it cannot fall any farther. 
In place of this, however, neglecting mechanical resistances, it con- 
tains an exactly equivalent amount of kinetic energy, due to its 
motion. During the second half of the swing this kinetic energy 
is expended in again raising the pendulum, and when it has all been 
expended the pendulum will (in the absence of external resistance) 
have been raised to exactly the same height as before above its 
lowest point. In other words, its kinetic energy will have been re- 
converted into an equivalent amount of potential energy and so 
the alternate conversion and re-conversion goes on as long as the 
pendulum continues to swing. 

The same facts which have been illustrated above in the case of 
the motion of visible masses of matter are likewise true of molecular 
and atomic motions. When molecules of carbon dioxide and water 
are converted into starch in the green leaves of the plant, work is 
done upon them by the energy of the sun’s rays. Their constituent 
atoms are forced apart and compelled to assume new groupings. In 
this process a certain amount of kinetic energy has disappeared 
and the resulting system of starch molecules and oxygen molecules 
contains a corresponding amount of potential energy. Under 
suitable conditions the reverse process may also take place. The 
atoms may, so to speak, fall together and resume their old positions, 
producing the original amounts of carbon dioxide and water and 
giving off in the process the exact amount of kinetic energy which 
was originally absorbed. This energy may appear in the form of 
heat, as in ordinary combustion, or in any other of the various 
forms of energy, according to circumstances. 

The last example is but an illustration of the general fact that 
in every chemical reaction there occurs a transformation of energy 
which most commonly takes the form of an evolution or absorption 
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of heat. That branch of science which deals with the connection 
between chemical and thermal processes is known as thermo-chem- 
istry. Since kinetic energy in the animal is derived from chemical 
processes, and since it largely takes the form of heat, we may regard 
the study of the transformations of energy in the organism as con- 
stituting a branch of thermo-chemistry and proceed to a consider- 
ation of the fundamental laws upon which the latter subject is 
based. 

Tu ConsERVATION OF ENERGY.—In any system of bodies not 
acted on by external forces the sum of the potential and kinetic 
energy is constant. In other words, while the ratio of potential 
to kinetic energy may vary, and while each may take various forms, 
as mass-motion, heat, electric stress, etc., there is no loss of energy 
in these conversions. Energy, like matter, is indestructible. This 
great law of the conservation of energy was first clearly enunciated 
by Mayer, and forms the foundation of all modern conceptions of 
physical processes. In the case of the swinging pendulum used 
above as an illustration the total energy of the system composed 
of the earth and the pendulum is constant, a portion of it simply 
alternating between the potential and kinetic states. So, too, in 
the system of atoms of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the potential 
energy contained in the system before the starch is burned is simply 
converted into the kinetic energy of heat, while the total energy 
of the system remains the same. 

INITIAL AND Frnau Statres.—An important consequence of the 
law of the conservation of energy, which was first deduced and 
demonstrated experimentally by Hess in 1840, is known as the law 
of initial and final states. This law is that in any independent 
system the amount of energy transformed from the potential to 
the kinetic form, or vice versa, during any change in the system, 
depends solely upon the initial and final states of the system and 
not at all upon the rapidity of the transformation or upon the kind 
or number of the intermediate stages through which it passes. 
Although this law is true in the general form here stated, it was 
originally propounded as related to chemical reactions and forms 
the basis of the science of thermo-chemistry. If we start with 
starch and oxygen and end with the corresponding quantities of 
carbon dioxide and water, the amount of kinetic energy evolved is 
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the same, no matter whether the starch be burned almost instanta- 
neously in pure oxygen or whether it be subjected to slow oxidation 
in the tissues of a plant buried in the soil; whether carbon dioxide 
and water are the immediate products of the action or whether the 
starch be previously transformed into maltose, glycogen, dextrose, 
lactic acid, etc., ete., as in the body of the animal. We have simply 
to determine the potential energy of the system in its initial and in 
its final state, and the difference is equal to the amount of kinetic 
energy evolved during the change. The truth of this law, as ap- 
plied to chemical processes, has been fully demonstrated by the 
researches of Berthelot and Thomsen. That the same law applies 
to the processes taking place in the body of the animal is exceed- 
ingly probable, @ priori, and has been demonstrated experimentally 
by the researches of Rubner and of Atwater and his associates. 

Heats or Comgustion.—We have no means of determining 
the total amount of potential energy contained in a system, but can 
only measure that portion which is manifested by the change to 
the kinetic or the potential form during some change in the system. 
In other words, we may assume the potential energy of the system 
in some particular state as zero and obtain a numerical expression 
for its potential energy in some other state as compared with this 
standard state. For the latter we shall naturally select that one in 
which no further conversion of potential into kinetic energy can, 
according to our experience, take place. 

In the case of organic substances, such as those entering into 
the metabolism of the animal, the system consists of the substance 
itself and oxygen, and the state of complete oxidation is the one in 
which experience shows that no further evolution of kinetic energy 
is possible by chemical means. Thus, to recur to the example of 
starch, if one gram be oxidized in accordance with the equation 


C,H, ,.0;+60,—6C0,+5H,0, 


the amount of heat evolved will be 4183 cals.,* this being the amount 
of energy converted from the potential to the kinetic form. From 
the system represented by the second member of the above equa- 
tion we can get no further evolution of heat. We therefore repre- 


* For the units of measurement see the following paragraph. 
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sent its potential energy by 0 and accordingly that of the system 
starch + oxygen by 4183 cals. for each gram of starch. This value 
is called the heat of combustion of starch, and shows how much 
energy can be liberated from this substance by its conversion into 
CO, and H,O. It is common to speak of this as the potential energy 
of the starch, and the expression has the advantage of brevity, 
but it should not be forgotten that it is really the potential energy 
of the system C,H,,O, + 60, as compared with the system 
6CO, + 5H,0. 

In like manner the heat of combustion of any organic com- 
pound, or of any mixture of compounds such as a feeding-stuff, 
represents the amount of energy which a.given weight of it evolves 
in the form of heat when completely oxidized. In the case of 
nitrogenous bodies the final products are CO,, H,O, N,, and in 
case of proteids SO,. 

Heats of combustion may be determined at constant pressure 
or at constant volume. When the substance is burned under ordi- 
nary atmospheric pressure the amount of heat evolved may include, 
besides that due to the difference in the chemical energy of the 
substance before and after burning, a mechanical component due 
to the fact that the volume of the products is not the same as that 
of the original substances. If it is greater, work is done in 
overcoming atmospheric pressure and the heat production is 
diminished by a corresponding amount. In the contrary case, work 
is done by the atmosphere upon the products of combustion and 
heat is evolved. When the substance is burned in a confined 
volume of oxygen, as in the bomb-calorimeter, the possibility of 
such mechanical action is eliminated and we obtain a quantity of 
heat representing solely the difference in chemical energy. The heats 
of combustion at constant volume are therefore, from a theoretical 
point of view, the more correct. On the other hand, however, all 
ordinary processes of combustion, including those occurring in the 
animal organism, take place under atmospheric pressure, which is 
practically constant, and therefore the actual heat value of a sub- 
stance oxidized in the body is measured by its heat of combustion 
at constant pressure. If there is no change in volume during the 
combustion, then the two heats of combustion are, of course, iden- 
tical. This is the case, for example, with the carbohydrates, which 
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form so large a part of the food of herbivorous animals. Further- 
more, the difference in the case of the other common nutrients is so 
slight that the heats of combustion as determined with the bomb- 
calorimeter may be used without appreciable error in computing 
the metabolism of energy in the body. The only substance involved 
in such computations for which the correction needs to be made is 
methane, CH,, the heat of combustion of which is at constant 
volume 13,246 cals. per gram and at constant pressure 13,344 cals. 

Units or MrasurEMENT.—The unit of force is the dyne, which 
is defined as the amount of force required to produce in a mass of 
one gram, in one second, an acceleration of one centimeter per 
second. 

When a .orce acts upon a mass, the amount of work done is 
measured by the product of the force into the distance (measured 
along the direction of the force) through which it acts. The unit 
of work is the erg, which is defined as the work done by a force of 
one dyne acting through one centimeter. 

Energy has been defined as the power of doing work, and is 
measured by the amount of work done, that is, in ergs. Since, 
however, the erg is a very small quantity, it is often more con- 
venient in practice to use a multiple of it. For this purpose the 
quantity 10 erg=1 Kilojoule (J) is a convenient unit. Energy is 
also frequently expressed in units based on weight instead of mass, 
the most common being the gram-meter, the kilogram-meter, and 
the foot-pound. The gram-meter is the work done against gravity 
in raising a weight of 1 gram through 1 meter. Since, however, the 
force of gravity, and consequently the weight of a given mass, varies 
at different points on the earth’s surface, it is necessary to state 
also where the weight is-taken. At the level of the sea, in temperate 
latitudes, the force of gravity equals 980.5 dynes. Under these 
conditions, then, doing 1 gram-meter of work would be equivalent 
to exerting a force of 980.5 dynes through 100 cm., which equals 
98,050 ergs. The kilogram-meter (kgm.) is the work done against 
gravity in raising 1 kilogram through 1 meter, and is accordingly 
1000 times the gram-meter or 98,050,000 ergs. The foot-pound 
is the work done against gravity in raising 1 pound through 1 foot 
and accordingly equals 13,550,000 ergs. 

In addition to mechanical energy the animal produces heat. 
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For the measurement of heat various units are in use, but the ones 
most commonly employed in physiology are the small and the large 
calorie. The small calorie (cal.) is defined as the amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature of 1 gram of water through 1° C. 
Since, however, the specific heat of water varies somewhat with the 
temperature, it is necessary to specify the average temperature 
of the water. The temperature of 18° C. has been quite commonly 
used for this purpose, the resulting unit being indicated by the 
abbreviation cal,,. Atwater & Rosa,* however, in their work 
with the respiration-calorimeter, have employed the temperature 
of 20° C., designating their unit by cal,,. The difference between 
the two is very slight, 1 cal,, equaling 1.0002 cal,,. The large 
calorie (Cal.) is the amount of heat required to raise the tempera- 
ture of one kilogram of water through 1° C., or is equal to 1000 small 
calories. The temperature at which the large calorie is measured 
may be indicated as in case of the small calorie. 

The calorie, however, while commonly used, and while in some 
respects a convenient unit, is in a sense not a rational one. Since 
heat is one form of energy, and since, in accordance with the law of 
the conservation of energy, there is a fixed relation between it and 
other forms of energy, a rational unit would be one bearing a simple 
numerical relation to the units employed to measure other forms 
of energy, or in other words, the erg or some simple multiple of it. 
As already noted, the Kilojoule (J) is a convenient unit for this 
purpose. It has two advantages over the Calorie: first, it permits 
of a direct comparison of heat with other forms of energy (expressed, 
of course, in units of the same system); and second, it is an “abso- 
lute” unit, that is, it is based on the fundamental units of space, 
mass, and time, and has a perfectly definite magnitude, while the 
Calorie has not unless the temperature at which it is measured is 
stated. To this may be added that in discussing physiological 
relations it avoids the sometimes confusing implication that the 
quantities of energy dealt with actually exist in all cases as heat. 

The relation between the Calorie and the Kilojoule is as follows: 


1Cal,s=4.183 J | =41,830,000,000 ergs; 
1J | =0.2391 Cal,,=10,000,000,000 ergs. 


* U.S. Dept. Agr., office of Expt. Stats., Bull. 63, p. 55. 
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Since, however, most of the results of investigations upon the 
physiological relations of energy are expressed in calories (often 
without any statement of temperature) it will be more convenient 
in the following pages to employ this unit rather than the more 
rational Kilojoule. 

Finally, since measurements of mechanical energy (as in experi- 
ments with working animals) have been commonly made in weight 
units, it is necessary to know the relation of these to the calorie. 
These relations are included in the following table, the force of 
gravity being taken as 980.5 dynes: 


EQUIVALENCE OF UNITS OF ENERGY. 


Ergs.* Kilojoules. | Gram- | Kilogram- 
meters. meters. 
1 Kilojoule =.......... 50 eee eee ere rarer 101989 
1 gram-meter = ....... 980.510? | 980.5+108 | ...... 0.001 
1 kilogram-meter =.... 980.510° | 980.5+10° 1000 
1 foot-pound =........ 135.5105 | 135.5+10° 138.2 0.1382 
Talla esis ew se au ata soca ade 4.18310" 0.004183 | 426.6 0.4266 
TL Caliah ons eh lard hale a8 4.18310" 4.183 426600 | 426.6 
oo cal. Calig. 
1 Kilojoule = ................. 738.1 239.1 0.2391 
1 gram-meter = .............. 0.007236 0.002344 | 0.2344+ 10° 
1 kilogram-meter = ........... 7.236 2.344 0.002344 
Tfo0t- pound och 2 ke os esd ell eens enna 0.3239 0.000324 
Ve Calli giscs is ahs denn Wowace emis oes S087 “fein geeeaes 0.001 
V Galigye ta sea ke eis  Sbso ea 3087. 1000 


* From Ostwald, Grundriss der allgemeinen Chemie. 
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Tue food is the sole known source of energy as well as of matter 
to the body of the warm-blooded animal, and the total income of 
potential energy, according to the principles Jaid down in the pre- 
ceding chapter, is represented by the heat of combustion of the 
food. 

A portion of this food, as we have seen in Part I, is metabolized 
in the body, while part of it escapes complete oxidation and is re- 
jected as undigested matter in the feces, as metabolic products in 
feces, urine, and perspiration, and as combustible intestinal gases. 
All these substances still contain more or less of their original store 
of potential energy and collectively constitute one main division of 
the outgo of energy. We may call it, for brevity, the outgo of 
potential energy. A portion of the food may also be applied to the 
production and storage of tissue (protein and fat) in the body, and 
this, from our present point of view, is to be classed with the 
outgo of potential energy. 

The potential energy of the remaining portion of the food, viz., 
that which is completely oxidized, may take various transitory 
forms in the organism, but ultimately it leaves it in one of two 
forms of kinetic energy, viz., as mechanical work or as heat. Here 
we have the second main division of the outgo of energy, viz., the 
outgo of kinetic energy. These relationsemay be briefly expressed 
in tabular form, as shown at the head of the opposite page. 

As in the corresponding chapter of Part I, it is proposed to con- 
sider here simply the general principles of the more important 
methods available for determining the income and outgo of poten- 
tial and kinetic energy, without entering into technical details. 
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Income: ) 
Food 

Outgo: 
Feces 
Urine 
Perspiration 
Combustible gases 
Storage of tissue 


Work (esemere 
Heat { Kinetic energy. 


> Potential energy. 


Determination of Potential Energy. 


The Energy of the Food.—-The potential energy of the food is 
conveniently measured by converting it into the kinetic form of heat; 
that is, by determining its heat of combustion. This determina- 
tion is effected by means of an instrument known as a calorimeter, 
in which the heat produced by the complete combustion of a known 
weight of the substance under examination is absorbed by some 
calorimetric substance and its amount measured by the change of 
temperature or of physical state of the latter. The calorimetric 
substance ordinarily employed is water, the increase in tempera- 
ture of a known weight of this substance giving directly the amount 
of heat in calories. It is, of course, essential either that all the heat 
produced shall be transferred to the calorimetric substance or that. 
it shall be possible to correct the observed results for any heat that 
may escape absorption. 

Another essential is that the oxidation shall be complete, a 
condition whose fulfillment it is by no means easy to secure. Two 
general methods have been employed for this purpose. The first 
was that of Thompson,* as used by Frankland and subsequently 
modified by Stohmann,t in which the oxidation is effected by 
meams of pure potassium chlorate, corrections being made for the 
heat evolved in the decomposition of the latter substance. The 
second method, which has almost entirely replaced the first, con- 


* Described by Frankland, Proc. Roy. Inst. of Great Britain, June 8, 
1866, and Phil. Mag. (4), 32, 182. 
t Jour. pr. Chem., 127, 115; Landw. Jahrb., 13, 513. 
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sists in burning the suhstance without any admixture in highly 
compressed oxygen contained in a lined steel bomb as first devised 
by Berthelot * and subsequently modified by Mahler, Hempel, and 
Atwater. With this type of calorimeter very accurate and com- 
paratively rapid work may be done.t , 

Frankland was the first to undertake determinations of the 
heats of combustion of foods and food ingredients, using the origi- 
nal form of the Thompson calorimeter. Subsequent investigators, 
of whom may be especially mentioned Stohmann, v. Rechenberg 
and Danilewski, Berthelot and his associates, Rubner, and Atwater, 
Gibson & Woods, have continued these investigations with im- 
proved apparatus and more refined methods,{ and we now possess 
a considerable mass of data as to the heats of combustion of the 
more important ingredients of animals and plants and of the prod- 
ucts of metabolism. Atwater § gives the following summary of 
the results on record up to July, 1894 (see pp. 237-9). 

In the course of recent investigations into the energy relations 
of the food of man and of domestic animals a considerable amount 
of data has also been secured regarding the heats of combus- 
tion of foods and feeding-stuffs. A summary of the results of 
such determinations on 276 samples of human foods of various 
kinds has been published by Atwater & Bryant. No similar 
compilation of heats of combustion of feeding-stuffs is as yet avail- 
able. 

It need hardly be pointed out that, taken by themselves, 
such results furnish no measure of the relative values of the 
various feeding-stuffs. Like a chemical analysis, they supply 
but a single factor, albeit an important one, for such a com- 


* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., (5), 23, 160. 

t For the technical details of the method reference may be had to the 
published descriptions of the apparatus or to Wiley’s Principles and Prac- 
tice of Agricultural Chemical Analysis, Vol. III, p. 569. 

t For a historical sketch of the development of calorimetry, as afMlied 
to food substances, compare Atwater, “Chemistry and Economy of Food,” 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, Bull. 21, pp 
116-126. 

§ Ibid., pp. 127 and 128. Compare also Rep. Storrs Expt. Station, 1899, 
p. 73. 

|| Rep. Conn. Storrs Expt. Station, 1899, p. 97. 
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HEATS OF COMBUSTION OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES. 


eomhele Thompson-Stohmann Method. 
Stoh- | Stoh- 
Berthe-| mann | mann B. Rub- 
| lot and] and and Dani- ner, | Gibson. 
Asso- | Lang- | Asso- | lewski. 7 
ciates. | bein. ciates. 
ALBUMINOIDS, ETC. 
Gluten: 2285 sce dt eee fetes 5990 .3}......]...... 6141 
ROVE ELI sxc, resell Gpsune tie ene. we ened | ret 5961.3 
Plant fibrin 4.642260 eeee ee ene 5832 .3/5941.6]...... 6231 
Serum albumin...............]...... 5917.8 
Syntonin . 225 gig eye ees ws lea eealleces oe 5907.8 
Hemoglobin ................. 5910 |5885.1]......]...... 5950 
Milk casein ...............2.- 5626 . 4|5867 5717 | 5785 
e EE rece Gee tice deranateeen wigane ee bed ot 5849.6] ~ 
Volkviot 20 ygucnad a's gostei < 8112.4 5840.9 
Legumin oaks escent aedos Gees ee des 5793 .1]...... 5573 
Wate asgcca ches 8 bund Ri leaor ae ASG 5780 .6/5745.1 
Egg albumin................-. 5687 .4|5735.2) 5579 
Muscle, extractives and fat re- 
MOVER 24 ve dek Kleen One eke es 5728 .4|5720.5]......)..-.5- 5778* 
Crystallized albumin ..........)...... 5672 5598 
Muscle, fat removed ..........)...... 5662.6] 5324 |...... 5656* 
Be ee Bh Gide a vases oa ics! wdstbist aol id oid lees 5640.9 
Blood fibrin .............000.. 5529 .1/5637.1] 5511 | 5709 
Harnack’s albumen ...........)...... 5553 
Wool s..20ces ee eA sce Ree oe 5564 . 2/5510 .2 
Congliiten:. cic. e.aeae oes ones | saewes 5479 5362 
Fibrin of skin ................)...... 5355.1 
Peptone inane sued gi thin eaitiice Kd S| dese asta 5298.8]...... 5069 
Bishcolue oic.aie fee caiwe pec are D240 ic suas cece Rae a 5493 
Chondritt s..2624 sede tees iene 5342 .415130.6!......| 4909 
Ossein ..........-- sores acs wid 5410. 415039 .9 
BiDPOUMy kos sap aecdaadaeieseioe ee wy oe 5095 .7|4979 .6 
CHifins..cscatwa peter om se eaten 4655 |4650.3 
WUNICI 6 iui cs wee ears we ye 4146.8 . 
Paraglobulin +2122 0¢s5%..4 028) 54 saeaheancae 5637 
AMIDS, ETC, 
WITOR ce ad cae eee AN soled 2530 .1/2541.9} 2465 | 2537 | 2523 
Glycocoll jo. 06 cc cack ewe eee ees 3133 .6|3129.1] 3053 
Alanin: oo swisda dic ee dgnse wares 4370 . 7/4355 .5 
LOUCIN ... os ne ssane 5 we eecee aes 6536 . 5/6525. 1 
SarkOsiny 5 Soicsnecuelecdeuur gaa gue |lawaee es 4505.9 
Hippuric acid ................ 5659 .3|5668 .2] 5642 
Aspartic acid ................ 2911. 1/2899 
EVEOSIM: 2 3 5.95 Saas eed BES eS HX 5915.9 
ASPATAGIN .3 eseeeceuderseess 3396 .8 3514 3428 
Kreatin (cryst.)..........2.00-)e-.000- BT14 VY a2 cca (3206) 
« (water-free) ..........4...... 4275.4 
Uric acid 0.2.0.2... 00.0008 »..|2754 |2749.9| 2621 
GUADIN Yo alate, os eee, ob ie oe | Bee 3891.7 
Caffein «cae tek ea tasers ea nelle eae 5231.4 


* Calculated ash-free. 
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HEATS OF COMBUSTION OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES (Continued). 


Eathelet Thompson-Stohmann Method. 
pete | | BRT S| ay, 
lot and| “and and | Dani-| jer. | Gibson. 
Asso- | Lang- | Asso- | lewski. : 
ciates. | ‘bein. | ciates. 
Fats. 
1 Animal: 
Fat of swine ...............)...20- 9476.9} 9380! 9686 | 9423 | 9515 
Fatvof OXON 1% 5 sisi. eae gs sud v [Selene 9485.7] 9357|......]...... 9427 
Fateof sheep's. casassas ees calsees: 9493.6] 9406]......]...... 9530 
Hatrot Horse). suc oi oeescrgcs ts aua| dcig-ns glides eee 9410 
Heat Of Opes 23) iseuens ose aycs a -econi] tougne! a-asclltenicald len 9330 
Hat Of 20086 a6 oc dune nernie sll docu ceheo oat 9345 
Hat-0f dukes c:h. gnc peck en all saws ob| a cande 9324 
Hat-of mance 2) sians's vanes sl eiey oe Oeee9 9398 
Butter fats yocvcs we essasvedol soeees 9215.8] 9192]......|...... 9185 
Sperm Ol ccc ve cvckcd date gallwanees [ev eo whe sees fevarens eedws 10001 
2. Vegetable: 
Olive oil (expressed) ........].....-}..0005 828 is sscaed seew 9471 
SERRE EORR ae wd gle ter he fe meee 8 9471 
Poppy-seed oil bemprescod) oie (Ndomtandeatlisfea trees 9442 
Rape-seed i ci leanenels money 9489 
MO ame sietea tee oallent ea ule wees 9619 
Ether extract of various seeds.}....../...... j are 
CARBOHYDRATES, ETC. 
1. Pentoses: 
Arabinose ............2000- 3714 |3722 3695 
MVlOSC Less 3 eu Sas 44 Gheed PEGS 3739 .9|3746 
PUCOSC 5.5 os socaigsoss Soa gana ace. ¥ooawe aa) aoe eau 4340.9 
Rhamnose (water-free) ......]...... 4379 .3 
es (CEYSt)s se cinc wae laser ek 3909.2 
2. Hexoses: 
Sorbinose.............20000[-.0005 3714.5 
Galactos@ ne. o2é caine Mnwe 34a ties suis 3721.5| 3659 
Dextrose .............2000- 3762 |3742.6| 3692]......]...... 3754 
PRUCUOSCH sac susie eseced ecm Gudalllanpen ders 3755 
3. Heptoses: 
Glucoheptose .............. 3732.8 
4. Disaccharids: 
Cane sugar .............005 3961 .7|3955.2} 3866]...... 4001 | 3921 
Whee eg igus abe oe Mee Athen ates 3951.5] 3877 
“ OS CCRY Ste) cascada cert 3777 .113736.8| 3663]......]...... 3710 
MAICOSE si o5 aed a lynne odsb aus collated aes 3949.3 
BS (CRY StL) acces spear ecadene al] cece enn 3721.8 
PTOM AI OSE pin: scaies eee es esne ce oe pas lee bow os 3947 
. Ceryst:) 2s sansa saesele ces He 3550.3 
5. Trisaccharids: 
Meletriose ..............4.2- 4020 4020.8 
e CORYSt.) “5 weleare wens eras 3400 .2 
Melezitose .................)..20005 3913.7 
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HEATS OF COMBUSTION OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES (Continued). 


Perthelot Thompson-Stohmann Method. 
Stoh- | Stoh- 
Berthe- ati ert B. Rub- 
lot and] and and | Dani-| “jer, | Gibson. 
Asso- | Tang- | Asso- | lewski. . 
ciates. | bein. | ciates. 
6. Polysaccharids: 
Gly cogeniieds seacaesetes sees!) cco 58 4190.6 
Cellulose ............2.0005 4200 |4185.4] 4146 
LARCH Cai sine: snes utes 4228 4182.5) 4123 }......]...... 4164 
DOXA wg dicks sake ue oe bee 4180. 4/4112.3 
Anvil; jar caas oe Releases vines 4187 .1/4133.5] 4070 
ALCOHOLS. ; 
Ethyl alcohol ................ 7068 
GIY COMM sasccss ad sek ean eects | ddia’e os 4112.4] 4317 
Mannite vsceccisueuides, eulaeeaaa 4001 .2/3997 .8] 3908 |......J...... 3959 
Tm osite: e's ants anestas mn scegierecs eats 3676 .8|3679 .6 
ACIDS 
BCEUGCK 4 2 4. dul ote oo wa teaeue an 3490.4 
PALM iti Cis. sides yas ans Mint oed.ahioiey ana (eens 9352.9] 9226 
DlOATle! esque Wales Bae oa Ae een alas a aems 9429 
Qle le fo nash et anbe din doses ake | we ado 9494.9 
Mal One? 3.0 esi 3.2 ncea deacens. Suet 8 ae 1998.2]...... 1960 
SUCCINIC ee iishs. dx egies aches Sai Ras 3006.2]...... 3019 
WATtATIC wis 5 die caine ahem oo apes siesta oes 1745 
Citric: hee due an oh we oa ese 2477 .9]...... 2397 


parison. Just as the chemical analysis shows the total amounts 
of various substances or classes of substances present, so the heat 
of combustion shows the total amount of potential energy which 
has been stored: up in the feeding-stuff. In both cases the knowl- 
edge thus acquired must be combined with data, secured in an 
entirely different way, as to the availability of these ingredients or 
this energy before we can form a judgment as to the relative values 
to the animal. 

CoMPUTATION OF Heats oF CompustTion.—The heat of com- 
bustion of a mixture of various organic substances, such as are 
contained in ordinary foods and feeding-stuffs, is equal to the sum of 
the heats of combustion of the single ingredients. If the latter are 
known we may obtain the heat of combustion of: the material in 
question either by a direct calorimetric determination or by deter- 
mining chemically the proportions of the several ingredients and 
multiplying the amount of each into its known heat of combustion. 
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The first method, when available, is obviously to be preferred, 
and is to be regarded as indispensable in all exact investigations 
into the energy relations of the food of man or of animals. With 
materials whose proximate composition is fairly well known, how- 
ever, the agreement between the computed and the actual heat of 
combustion is very close, as has been shown by Wiley & Bigelow * 
and Slosson t+ for hulled cereals and cereal products. Atwater & 
Bryant, in their publication just referred to, have discussed this 
question very fully in relation to human foods and have proposed 
a series of factors for the ingredients of the various classes of foods 
by whose use they obtain a most satisfactory agreement with the 
calorimetric results. i“ 

On the other hand, in case of vegetable products containing 
much woody and fibrous material the actual heat of combustion 
is higher than that computed under the ordinary interpretation of 
the results of chemical analysis. Thus the actual heat of combus- 
tion of unhulled oats was found by Wiley & Bigelow to be about 
4.5 per cent. higher than the computed value, and Merrill ft has 
obtained similar results for wheat middlings and bran and for hay 
and silage. This obviously arises from the presence among the 
ill-known bodies constituting the so-called lignin and incrusting 
substances of compounds having higher heats of combustion than 
the common carbohydrates. It is not impossible that a series of 
factors similar to those of Atwater & Bryant might be worked out 
for different classes of stock foods, so that their heats of combustion 
might be computed from their chemical composition. In view, 
however, of the comparative case and rapidity with which direct 
calorimetric results can be accumulated it may be doubted whether 
such an undertaking would repay the labor involved. 

Methods have also been proposed and somewhat extensively 
used for computing the heat of combustion of the digested portion 
of the food. This phase of the subject, however, can be more 
profitably considered later. 

The Energy of the Excreta.—For the visible excreta (feces 
and urine) substantially the same method is available as for the food, 


* Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 20, 304. 


+ Wyoming Expt. Station, Bull. 33. 
t Maine Expt. Station, Bull. 67, p. 169. 
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viz., a determination of the heat of combustion. An element of 
uncertainty, however, which is ordinarily not met with in the case 
of the food, arises from the ready decomposability of the excretory 
products, which is liabie to result in a loss of energy during the 
drying necessary to prepare them for combustion. The urea of 
the urine, in particular, is very readily converted into the volatile 
ammonium carbonate. Comparative determinations of nitrogen 
in the fresh and in the dried urine will show the amount of nitrogen 
lost in drying, and on the assumption that oniy urea is decomposed 
the loss of energy can be readily computed from the known heat of 
combustion of that substance. Atwater & Benedict * have found 
this assumption to be substantially correct for human urine, and 
the same may be presumed to be the case with the urine of carniv- 
ora. It has usually been assumed to be applicable also to the 
more complex urine of herbivora, although without, so far as the 
writer is aware, any experimental proof. 

A greater or less loss of nitrogen has also been observed in the 
drying of the feces of domestic animals, particularly of horses and 
sheep, but the nature of the material decomposed has not yet been 
investigated, and the same is true of the possible decomposition of 
non-nitrogenous materials in both urine and feces. Atwater & 
Benedict (loc. cit.) found the loss of nitrogen from human feces to 
be insignificant. 

ComputaTION or ENERGY.—The computation of the energy of 
the visible excreta is much less satisfactory than in the case of the 
food on account of our inferior knowledge of the proportions and 
chemical nature of their ingredients. 

The Urine.—Formerly the urine was assumed to be substan- 
tially an aqueous solution of urea, and numerous computations of 
its energy content were made on this basis, particularly in connec- 
tion with estimates of the metabolizable energy of the proteids, 
while the same method has been applied also in estimating the 
metabolizable energy of feeding-stuffs. Rubner ¢ was the first to 
demonstrate the serious nature of the error involved in this assump- 
tion and to show that the energy of the urine is materially greater 
than the amount thus computed. _In the urine of the dog he found 


* U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations, Bull. 69, p. 22. 
+ Zeit. f. Biol., 20, 265; 21, 250 and 337; 42, 302. Compare Chapter X. 
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the energy content to be from 6.7 to 8.5 Cals. per gram of nitrogen 
in place of 5.4 Cals. as computed on the assumption that only urea 
was present, while for human urine he has obtained values ranging 
from 6.42 Cals. to 8.87 Cals. per gram of nitrogen, and Tang] * 
has reported even higher figures. 

Kellner ¢ has shown that the difference is still greater in the 
urine of an ox receiving only coarse fodder, the actuai energy being 
about six times that computed on the above assumption and nearly 
175 per cent. of that computed after allowing for the hippuric acid 
present. In subsequent investigations { he finds that the energy 
content of the urine of cattle is much more nearly proportional to 
its carbon than to its nitrogen, being approximately 10 Cals. per 
gram of carbon. 

In six cases reported by Atwater & Benedict § in the course of 
their investigations with the respiration-calorimeter, the amount of 
energy found in human urine from a mixed diet as compared with 
that computed from the nitrogen reckoned as urea was: 


Energy. 
Total 
Nitrogen, 
Grms. Actual, | Computed, 
Cals. Cals. 
Experiment No. 5...............00005 72.43 511 392 
ef BES GE dics aaa apm ae aaaee ee 64.29 504 348 
e NES le aes aivtcd cole tg dd ata iat Seca 70.60 569 382 
Ae Ree Oy skated es auoe hy widens amon 77.90 658 421 
ee a ee ee eee ee 71.72 597 388 
ee WS VO because cel eagen ante aanaecs 77.76 589 421 


Here, too, it is evident that a computation on the basis of the 
urea yields results much below the truth, and later experiments by 
the same authors have fully confirmed this result. 

The Feces —Our knowledge of the proximate principles con- 
tained in the feces is so small that no satisfactory computation of 
their energy content is possible, except perhaps in the case of car- 
nivora on a purely meat diet, where the total amount of feces is 


* Arch. f. (Anat. u.) Physiol., 1899, p. 261. 

} Landw. Vers. Stat., 47, 275. 

t Ibid., 58, 437. 

§ U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations, Bull. 68. 
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small. On a mixed diet containing any considerable proportion of 
vegetable matter, and particularly in the case of herbivorous ani- 
mals consuming large amounts of coarse fodders, only an actual 
determination of the heat of combustion can be depended upon. 
Since the feces of these animals contain a larger proportion of the 
indigestible lignin, etc., than does their food, the heat of combustion 
of the feces is correspondingly higher, but its actual value must 
obviously depend to a considerable degree on the character of.the 
food. 

Combustible Gases.—Since it is impracticable to collect sepa- 
rately the combustible intestinal gases, we must of necessity com- 
pute the amount of potential energy carried off in these substances. 
This computation has been based on the amount of carbon con- 
tained in these gases, determined in the manner indicated on p. 72, 
upon the assumption that only methane (CH,) was present. It 
has been shown that this gas exists in considerable amounts in 
the digestive tract of herbivora, and it is probable that the above 
assumption is substantially accurate, although a small amount of 
hydrogen has been found by some observers. In experiments by 
Fries,* at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, in which both 
the carbon and hydrogen of the combustible gases excreted by a 
steer consuming chiefly timothy hay were determined, the follow- 
ing ratios of hydrogen to carbon were obtained: 


Pertod A. 
First day, 1: 2.900 
Second day, 1:2.916 
Pertod B. 
First day, 1:2.978 
Second day, 1: 2.947 
Period C. 
First day, 1:2.899! 
Second day, 1:2.951 
Period D. 
First day, 1:3.051 
Second day, 1:3.096 
Average, 1:2.967 


Computed for CH,, 1:2.976 
* Proc. Soc. Prom. Ag. Sci., 1902. 
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These results tend strongly to substantiate the belief that the 
combustible gases practically consist of methane only. 

Perspiration.—In view of the relatively minute amounts of 
organic matter contained in the perspiration it has generally been 
regarded as a negligible quantity. The data given on p. 48 for 
the nitrogen of the sensible perspiration would afford some approxi- 
mate data for computing the amount of energy contained in it. 

The Energy of Tissue Gained.—The amount of potential energy 
stored up in a gain of tissue, or the amount liberated in the kinetic 
form in case the gain is negative, cannot, of course, be made the 
subject of a direct determination. The amounts of protein and of 
fat gained or lost can, however, be determined by the methods 
described in Chapter III, and their energy content computed from 
average figures. The errors involved are those incident to the 
method of computation from the carbon and nitrogen balance, 
which have already been considered in the chapter cited, and those 
arising from uncertainty as to the exact energy content of the 
material gained by the body. 

ProTern.—Just as computations of the gain or loss of protein 
by the body have been based upon the average composition of the 
proteids, so computations of its energy content have been based 
upon the average heat of combustion of these substances. The 
compilation by Atwater on pp. 237-9 contains the available data 
up to 1894. 

For approximate computations the value 5.7 Cals. per gram has 
been commonly used, while in more exact computations it has 
been assumed that the gain of protein by the animal has substan- 
tially the heat value as well as the chemical composition of fat-free 
muscular tissue (see p. 63), and the average of Stohmann’s two 
determinations, viz., 5.652 Cals. per gram, has been employed. 
Kéhler’s investigation * of the composition of fat and ash-free 
muscular tissue (p. 64) included determinations of the heats of 
combustion which are reproduced on the opposite page. 

Far.—Rubner, in his computations, employs the round number 
9.4 Cals. per gram for fat, while Kellner uses the value 9.5 Cals. 
Benedict & Osterberg,} whose determinations of the composition of 


* Zeit. physiol. Chem., 31, 479. 
+ Amer. Jour. Physiol., 4, 69. 
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No. of Heat of Combus- 
Samples. tion per Gram, 
Cals. 
CACC vies wiaes watts tae Seth oe eo ertens wage Sash vee 4 5.6776 
Sheep's ccs giao niu Madea gece wa eee sae es 2 5.6387 
SWING as sicssan es Susy ewes Gwe cede seats wees 2 5.6758 
Ors yc ess vaatoaiae line ve sadetdeasieee: eased 3 5.5990 * 
FRAD BIG 5 ace ga canerareudeaceare aretha Naiore tani anda ea een ats 2 5.6166 
eR: ca ic ceca re tea eke cae Seine aseee a oes 2 5.6173 


human fat are given on p. 61, found for the heat of combustion of 
the same twelve samples values ranging from 9.474 Cals. to 9.561 
Cals. per gram, the average being 9.523 Cals. Other results are 
noted in the table on pp. 237-9. 


Determination of Kinetic Energy. 


Mechanical Work.—The energy of the mechanical work done 
by the animal upon its surroundings is derived, as was seen in Part 
I, immediately from body materials and mediately from the food, 
and is one of the two forms in which kinetic energy leaves the body. 

The energy of the mechanical work done by the animal may be 
measured in various ways, the consideration of which belongs 
to the domain of mechanics and lies outside the scope of the 
present work. In general two classes of appliances have been used: 

First, dynamometers proper, in which the work is expended in 
overcoming a known resistance, produced either by friction or by 
a magnetic field, the work done being measured by the tension of a 
spring or by the amount of electric energy produced. 

Second, the tread power, in which the work, aside from that of 
locomotion, consists in lifting the body vertically and is propor- 
tional to the product of the mass of the body into the distance 
through which it is raised. 

Heat.—The second form in which kinetic energy leaves the 
body is heat. In an animal doing no work all the energy arising 
from the metabolism in the body ultimately takes this form, and 
even when mechanical work is done the larger share of the outgo 
of kinetic energy consists of heat. Part of this heat is imparted to 
the surroundings of the animal by conduction and radiation and a 


* Contained an average of 3.65 per cent. glycogen. 
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part is expended in the evaporation of water from skin and lungs 
and takes the form of the latent heat of water vapor. 

ANIMAL CALORIMETERS.—The direct determination of the heat 
produced by an animal, especially a large animal, is not an easy 
task. It requires in the first place a calorimeter large enough to 
contain the animal and in the second place, for experiments of any 
length, the maintenance of a sufficient ventilating current of air 
under such conditions as shall not affect the accuracy of the calori- 
metric determination, while the latent heat of the water vapor 
carried out in the air-current must also be taken account of. In 
other words, such an apparatus must be at once a respiration appa- 
ratus and a calorimeter, and hence the name respiration-calorimeter 
has come to be applied to it. Various forms of animal calorimeters 
have been devised, some of which may be briefly mentioned. 

Lavoisier & Laplace,* in their investigations upon the origin of 
animal heat, employed an ice-calorimeter, in which the heat is 
measured by the amount of ice melted. Crawford + investigated 
the same subject using a water-calorimeter, as did, later, Dulong f{ 
and Despretz,§ while more recently Wood,|| and still later 
Reichert,§ have also employed the water-calorimeter. 

The ice-calorimeter, however, necessarily subjects the animal 
to an abnormally low temperature, while with the water-calorim- 
eter it has been found very difficult to secure a uniform heating of 
the different strata of water. These facts led to the employment 
of air as the calorimetric substance, the heat being measured either 
by the increase in the volume of a confined body of air at a constant 
pressure or the increase in the pressure at constant volume, and 
until quite recently the most exact methods have been based on 
this principle. . 

Scharling,** Vogel,t{t and Hirn,t{ between 1849 and 1864, used 


* Hist. Acad. Roy. d. Sc., 1780, 355. 

+ Experiments and Observations on Animal Heat. London, 1788. 

{ Ann, de Chim. et de Phys. (3), 1, 440. 

§ Ibid., (2), 26, 337. 

|| Smithsonian Contributions, 1880. 

4] Univ. Med. Mag., Phila., 2, 173. 

+#* Jour. pr. Chem., 48, 435. 

tt Arch. d. Ver. f. Wiss. Heilk., 1864, p. 442. é 

$1 Recherches sur l’équivalent méchanique de la chaleur. Paris, 1858. 
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crude forms of the air-calorimeter. In 1885 Richet * described an 
air-calorimeter for small animals, the heat being measured by the 
increase in the volume of a confined portion of air at constant press- 
ure. His experiments were of short duration (1 to 14 hours) and 
no specific statement is made regarding ventilation and no mention 
of any determinations of the latent heat of the water vapor. 

In 1886 d’Arsonval ¢ described a differential air-calorimeter, 
and in 1890 { two other forms of animal calorimeter, the first being 
a water-calorimeter of constant temperature with automatic regu- 
lation of the flow of water, for which a high degree of accuracy is 
claimed, and the second an air-calorimeter, but he reports no ex- 
periments with either form. In the same year Laulanié § (see p. 70) 
described briefly a Regnault respiration apparatus which was also 
used as a calorimeter, and has subsequently reported some results 
obtained by its use. 

One of the best known forms of animal calorimeter is that of 
Rubner.|| This is essentially a Pettenkofer respiration apparatus, 
the walls of the chamber being double and the whole surrounded 
by an air space which in its turn is surrounded by a jacket con- 
taining water kept at a constant temperature. The amount of 
heat given off to the calorimeter is measured by the expansion 
under constant pressure of the confined volume of air between the 
two walls of the respiration chamber, while from comparative de- 
terminations of moisture in the ingoing and outcoming air the heat 
removed in the latent form is computed. 

Rosenthal 4 has constructed a somewhat similar instrument in 
which the respiratory portion is a Regnault apparatus, while the 
heat is measured by the increase in pressure of the air at constant 
volume, instead of by the increase in its volume as in Rubner’s 
apparatus. Both instruments are therefore air-calorimeters, and the 
numerical values of their readings must be determined experimen- 
tally for each instrument. These two forms of apparatus are of a size 
sufficient for experiments with small animals (rabbits or small dogs). 


* Archives de Physiol , 1885, II, 237. 

+ Jour. de l’Anat. et Physiol., 1886. 

t Archives de Physiol., 1890, pp. 610 and 781. 

§ Ibid., p. 571. 

|| Calormetrische Methodik, Marburg, 1891; Zeit. f. Biol., 80, 91. 
4 Arch. f. (Anat. u.) Physiol., 1894, p. 223. 
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In 1894 Haldane, White & Washbourne * described a form of air- 
calorimeter in which the expansion caused by the heat produced by 
the animal in one chamber is balanced by that produced by a flame 
of hydrogen burning in a second similar chamber. The calorimeter 
is essentially one of constant volume, but the heat is computed 
_ from the amount of hydrogen burned. 

Laulanié + in 1895 described a Pettenkofer apparatus with small 
ventilation (see p. 71) which served also as an air-calorimeter, and 
still later { has described a differential water-calorimeter. Kauf- 
mann,§ as mentioned on p. 69, has determined the respiratory 
exchange of animals during short periods in a confined volume of 
air. The apparatus consisted simply of a zinc receptacle which 
served also as a radiation calorimeter. The internal temperature 
and that of the surrounding air were measured by recording ther- 
mometers and the loss of heat calculated according to Newton’s 
law. The atmosphere-in the apparatus was saturated with water- 
vapor at the start, so that the moisture excreted by the animal was 
condensed and no correction for the heat of vaporization was neces- 
sary. 

By far the most important form of respiration-calorimeter yet 
devised, however, not only as regards accuracy but particularly 
in view of the range of work of which it is capable, is that of Atwater 
& Rosa,|| the respiratory part of which has already been mentioned 
(pp. 72 and 79). In this apparatus water is. used as the calori- 
metric substance, but in the form of a constant current instead of a 
large stationary mass. As described by the authors the appara- 
tus consists of a Pettenkofer respiration apparatus provided with 
special devices for the accurate measurement, sampling, and analy- 
sis of the air-current. A current of cold water is led through copper- 
absorbing pipes near the top of the respiration chamber and takes 
up the heat given off by the subject. The volume of the water used 
being measured, and its temperature when entering and leaving 
being taken at frequent intervals, the amount of heat brought out 


* Jour. Physiol., 16, 123. 

t Archives de Physiol., 1895, p. 619. 

{ Ibid., 1898, pp. 538 and 613. 

§ Ibid., 1896, p. 329. 

| U. S. Dept. Agr., office of Experiment Stations, Bulletins 63 and 69. 
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‘in the water-current is readily calculated. To this is added the 
latent heat of the water-vapor brought out in the ventilating air- 
current. By means of ingenious electrical devices, a description 
-of which would occupy too much space here, the temperature of the 
interior of the apparatus is kept constant, and any loss of heat by 
radiation through the walls or in the air-current is prevented. In 
test experiments the apparatus has given extremely accurate re- 
sults. 

An especial advantage of this apparatus is that it is practicable 
to make it of large size, and also to continue the experiments for an 
indefinite length of time. The original apparatus was of a size 
sufficient for experiments on man, while all previous forms were 
restricted to experiments on small animals. Recently a modified 
Atwater-Rosa apparatus has been completed under the writer’s 
direction at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, with the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, of a size sufficient for investigations 
with cattle, and still larger ones are in process of construction. 

CompuraTion oF Heat Propuction.—The respiration-calorim- 
eter, in its more perfected forms, is a complicated and costly appara- 
tus both in construction and use, and, moreover, is a rather recent 
development. It was natural, therefore, that attempts should be 
made to determine the heat production indirectly by computations 
based on the kind and amount of matter oxidized in the body. 

We may conveniently distinguish three distinct although closely 
related methods of attacking the problem, all of which assume as a 
fundamental postulate that the oxidation of a given substance in 
the body liberates the same amount of energy as does its oxidation 
outside the organism. In the next chapter we shall examine into 
the correctness of this postulate; for the present we are con- 
cerned simply with the methods of computation based on it. 

Computation from Gaseous Exchange.—From a knowledge of the 
ultimate composition and heat of combustion of a substance it is 
easy to compute the amount of heat which will be produced by the 
oxidation of an amount of it sufficient to yield a unit of carbon 
dioxide or to consume a unit of oxygen. Conversely, then, we can 
compute from the carbon dioxide evolved or the oxygen consumed 
in a given time the corresponding amount of energy liberated. 
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Such computations have been made by different authors for the 
three principal classes of nutrients, viz., the proteids, carbohydrates,. 
and fats, the results of a few of which are as follows: 


cored Zuntz.t | Kaufmann.t| Laulanié.§ 


Per | Per | Per | Per Per Per | Per Per 
Liter | Liter | Liter | Liter | Liter | Liter | Liter | Liter 


Cad. | Cals. | Giz, | cot. | Gad. | cats. | Gal’. | Cals 
Proteids ||.............00- 5 .464/4. 28915 .644 4.476 5.569 4.647 ..... 4.6 
PAG! ages ea coisa eS aco cwatiins 6586/4 .676/6 .628]/4 .686 6.648/4.650 6.571/4.6 
Dextrose ..........2..00. 4.915/4.915).....J..... 5.056|5.056) 
Starch, anyweb os Beale aides 4.976/4.976|5.047|5.047 
Cane-sugar .............. 5.090|5 .090 
“Carbohydrates. s.cus.<aae ele amie o| savas a| sauelaa feeee mallee sata ace 4.95 |4.95 


Kaufmann also computes from his theoretical equations already 
given in Part I (pp. 38 and 51) the evolution of heat per liter of 
oxygen in the various processes of partial oxidation which he be- 
lieves to take place in the body, with the following results: 


Albumen to fat and urea............... 4.646 Cals. 
4 “ dextrose and urea.......... 4.460 “ 
Fat (stearin) to dextrose............... 4.067 “ 


Disregarding the minor differences in the figures of different 
authorities, it is evident that the amount of heat produced bears a 
much more constant relation to the oxygen consumed than to the 
carbon dioxide produced. For the fats and proteids, especially, the 
difference is comparatively small. In the case of an animal metab- 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 55, 9. 

+ Ibid., 68, 191. 

t Archives de Physiol., 1896, pp. 329, 342, 757. 

8 Ibid., 1898, p. 748. 

|| As pointed out on pp. 74-75 the determination of the respiratory exchange 
corresponding to a unit of proteids is not a simple matter In the table 
Kaufmann’s ‘and Laulanié’s figures are based upon the theoretical equation 
(p. 75) for the conversion of albumin into carbon dioxide, water, and urea, 
while those of Magnus-Levy and Zuntz are derived largely from determina- 
tions and estimates by Rubner (Zeit. f. Biol., 21, 363) and others of the 
proximate composition of the urine of meat-fed animals. As will appear 
later, these figures are not applicable to the urine of herbivora, 
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olizing substantially proteids and fat, then, such as a fasting animal 
or one consuming only those two nutrients, a determination by any 
of the methods indicated in Chapter III of the amount of oxygen 
consumed will afford the basis for at least an approximately correct 
computation of the energy liberated during the same time, par- 
ticularly when, as is often the case, the proteid metabolism consti- 
tutes but a small proportion of the total metabolism. For the 
carbohydrates the figures are somewhat higher, and where these 
bodies constitute a considerable portion of the food the error will 
be more serious, but even then the results will be of value and 
especially will afford relatively correct figures for the heat produc- 
tion on the same diet at different times. 

The computation from the gaseous exchange of the amount of 
energy liberated assumes a more exact form in case it is desired 
to determine the increment arising from some change in the 
conditions of the experiment, notably from an increase in the 
muscular work done. In the latter case, as we have seen (Chap- 
ter VI), the increased metabolism is largely or wholly that of non- 
nitrogenous matter. Such being the case, we can compute in the 
manner indicated on p. 76 from the increments of carbon dioxide 
and oxygen caused by the work the proportion of each gas corre- 
sponding respectively to the oxidation of fat and of carbohydrates, 
and from this it is easy to compute the corresponding amounts of 
energy. Thus, to take the example from Zuntz’s investigations 
there given, the increments of oxygen and of carbon dioxide pro- 
duced by the performance of 1 kgm. of work in the case of a dog 
were computed to be divided as follows: 


Oxygen Carbon Dioxide 
Consumed, Produced, 
c.c. c.c. 
By Tats c2cuy ovacidawadnaegaaweryd earWars 0.6939 0.4905 
“* carbohydrates .............2. 202 e eee 0.9765 0.9765 
Total a cavsehostiak's An yoee exe eeeees 1.6704 1.4670 


From this, using Zuntz’s factors and assuming that there was no 
change in the proteid metabolism, the total excess of energy liber- 
ated in the body during work over that metabolized during rest is 
computed as follows: 
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Energy from fat............6 4.686 cals. X 0.6939=3.252 cals. 
- “carbohydrates... 5.047 cals. X 0.9765=4.927 
Letalacn gece usa eaeGiateeeaees eked 8.179 “ 


It is obvious that this method of computation affords the means 
of comparing the total energy metabolized during the performance 
of a measured amount of work with the quantity recovered in the 
work itself. It has been extensively used for this purpose by Zuntz 
and his associates, especially in his investigations in conjunction 
with Lehmann and Hagemann* upon work production in the horse, 
which will be considered in a subsequent chapter. The same 
authors ¢ show that the error introduced by the assumption of 
unchanged proteid metabolism is too small to be of any significance. 

Computation from Total Excreta.—The method just described 
naturally leads up to a computation based on the gaseous exchange 
combined with a determination of the urinary products, particu- 
larly nitrogen. The latter shows the total amount of proteids 
metabolized. If we also know, or can compute with sufficient 
accuracy, the carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen of the urinary solids 
we have the data from which to compute the portion of the respira- 
tory exchange due to the protein (see p. 75) and the corresponding 
amount of energy liberated. The residues of carbon dioxide and 
oxygen can then be distributed between the fats and carbohy- 
drates in the manner already described. This method has been 
extensively employed by Kaufmann.{ As already stated, he com- 
putes the gaseous exchange of the proteids on the assumption of an 
oxidation to carbon dioxide, water, and urea only, an assumption 
which, as we have seen, is in some cases considerably wide of the 
truth. 

It is, of course, essential that experiments by this method shall 
cover a sufficient length of time to ensure that the nitrogen excretion 
corresponds with the actual proteid metabolism. It is therefore 
inapplicable to periods of from a few minutes to an hour or so, such 
as have been generally employed in experiments based on the gas- 
eous exchange only. Kaufmann’s experiments extended over five 


* Landw. Jahrb., 18,1; 23, 125; 27, Supp. III. 
Tt Ibd., 27, Supp. IIL, p. 251. 
{ Archives de Physiol., 1896, pp. 329, 342, 757, 
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hours, but it is open to serious question whether such a period is 
sufficiently long. 

Rubner * has made extensive use of a method substantially the 
same as that just outlined, but differing in details. The computa- 
tion is based upon the total nitrogen and carbon (determined or 
estimated) of urine, feces, and’ respiration for twenty-four (or 
twenty-two) hours, the fetes being regarded as substantially a 
metabolic product. The oxygen consumption is not determined. 
From the results for nitrogen and carbon the proteid and fat meta- 
bolism is computed in the manner explained in Chapter III (p. 78), 
For each gram of carbon in the fat metabolized Rubner reckons 
12.31 Cals. of energy, equivalent to 9.4 Cals. per gram of fat, while 
for each gram of excretory nitrogen (urine and feces) he uses an 
energy value based on previous experiments } in which the actual 
heats of combustion of proteids and the products of their meta- 
bolism were determined. These results will be considered in another 
connection (Chapter X). The resulting values for the evolution 
of energy corresponding to each gram of excretory nitrogen are: 


Fasting (mammals)...................... 24.94 Cals. 
8 (bits) os ja cee ne ‘ig Gas ws aebitisi 328 24.35 “ 

Lean meat fed. ... 0.0... cc cee cee ee eee 25.98 

Extracted lean meat fed....... hae page 26.66 “ 


These factors were obtained in experiments on dogs and in 
strictness apply only to carnivorous animals. By their use, espe- 
cially if average figures are assumed for some of the minor quanti- 
ties, such as the carbon of the feces and urine, the determination 
of the heat production of a quiescent animal in this indirect way 
becomes a relatively simple matter, while comparisons with direct 
calorimetric results have shown it to be quite accurate. As was 
pointed out on p. 78, however, when carbohydrates enter largely 
into the diet the results are ambiguous, and this fact as well as 
the marked differences in the character of the excreta forbid its 
application to herbivorous animals, 

Cleavages, Hydrations, etc-—Both the above methods of comput- 
ing the heat production of an animal assume that the gaseous ex- 
* Zeit. {. Biol., 19, 313; 22, 40; 30, 73. 

+ Ibid., 21, 250 and 337. 
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change is brought about by what is, in effect, a process of oxidation 
simply. That many other chemical processes take place in the 
body is, however, well known, and Berthelot * in particular lays 
special stress upon the possibility of numerous cleavages, syntheses, 
hydrations, and dehydrations in which the respiratory quotient 
may vary between wide limits and in which the heat production is 
not necessarily proportional to either the oxygen consumed or the 
carbon dioxide generated. An example of such a process is the 
formation of fat from carbohydrates, which, as we have seen, may 
be regarded in the light of an intra-molecular combustion in which 
no oxygen from outside is consumed, but in which there is an evolu- 
tion of heat. As an illustration of the opposite possibility—an 
evolution of heat without production of carbon dioxide—Berthelot 
instances ¢ the oxidation of a molecule of ethyl alcohol by suc- 
cessive atoms of oxygen to ethyl aldehyde, acetic acid, glycollic 
acid, oxyglycollic acid, oxalic acid, and finally carbon dioxide and 
water. Only in the last of these stages is there an evolution of 
carbon dioxide, yet in each stage there is an evolution of heat vary- 
ing from 39.9 Cals. to 73.3 Cals. per atom of oxygen. 

But while the possibility and even probability of similar reac- 
tions in the body of the animal cannot be denied, it certainly 
seems very questionable, in the light of the results to be considered 
in the next chapter, whether they have any material bearing upon 
the determination of the general balance of energy. We know at 
least approximately the final products of metabolism, and accord- 
ing to the law of initial and final states (p. 228) the intermediate 
reactions can only affect the total amount of energy liberated in 
case some of the intermediate products are retained in the organism. 
The only material which we know to be stored up in any consider- 
able quantity in the normal body, however, is fat, and the amount 
of this we can at least approximately determine. It is of course 
possible that in an experiment covering a few minutes only, these 
intermediate reactions may seriously affect the result, but in an 
experiment covering several hours or a whole day we can hardly 
conceive such to be the case. Indeed we may probably go still 
further. It seems to be a general physiological law that the func- 
tions of the organism are adjusted to a certain average composition 


* Chaleur Animale, Part I. } Loc, cit., p. 44. 
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of its tissues and fluids, and that even a comparatively small varia- 
tion in the latter calls into action compensatory processes. A 
striking illustration of this is seen in the promptness with which the 
respiratory and vascular mechanism reacts to the changes produced 
in the blood by muscular activity (compare Chapter VI). It seems 
improbable, therefore, that any sufficient accumulation of the in- 
termediate products of metabolism can take place to seriously in- 
fluence the results of any but very short experiments. That the 
methods employed involve other sources of error has already ap- 
peared, but with due allowance for these it would appear that the 
results are worthy of a large degree of confidence. 

Computation from Carbon and Nitrogen Balance-—The method 
of computing the heat production from the total excreta, as em- 
ployed by Rubner and others for carnivorous animals, we have seen 
to be inapplicable to herbivora. It, however, shades naturally into 
a third method, of general applicability, which consists in combining 
with a determination of the carbon and nitrogen balance by means 
of the respiration apparatus direct determinations of the potential 
energy of the food and of the visible excreta by the methods already 
indicated. Kellner has made extensive use of this method, and the 
following example, taken from his earliest investigations,* will 
serve to show clearly the nature of the method. The ox experi- 
mented upon was fed daily 8.5 kgs of meadow hay. Respiration 
experiments showed that on this ration there was a daily gain by 
the animal of 6.2 grams of nitrogen and 127.2 grams of carbon, 
equivalent to 37.2 grams of protein and 140.8 grams of fat, the 
potential energy of which can be computed from the data on p. 244. 

From determinations of the heats of combustion of food, feces, 
and urine, assuming the combustible gases excreted to consist only 
of methane, the balance of energy is computed as in the table on 
p. 256.T 

Having included under the head of outgo all the known forms 
in which potential energy as such may be disposed of, the balance 
of 14,819.5 Cals. is regarded as having been liberated as kinetic 
energy, and, since no external work was performed, to have taken 
finally the form of heat. Short of an actual calorimetric experi- 


* Landw. Vers. Stat., 47, 275. 
+ The figures are the corrected ones given in Landw. Vers. Stat., 58, 9. 
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Income Outgo, 
Cals. Cals. 
HO0d ees oxvia sau eae x ness Gee eases Sek ees 32,177 .3 
HOCESE s5SA ba Mey iaus ues Mae cA a Scene,  >-gheeueas 11,750.3 
UNINE 22 is nA0d Soa oa Aan weeny hel Wael) jeden wads 1,945.0 
Methane <iccceescaen ce awcan aes Seaucieaian|  gykenueece 2,113.7 
Proteinygained 54 a dwcen sce ogee sais ben ewwae|) a eeeles 211.2 
Fat OE Ot creat all geek aed ed eae ana h —aee ches g 1,337 .6 
Balance: jicsacncneeacciew ss aces eet eee  acdevets 14,819.5 
32,177 .3 32,177 .3 


ment, this is the most accurate method available for determining 
the heat production of an animal during a considerable period of 
time. To short periods it is inapplicable for obvious reasons. 

Heat Propuction aND Heat Emissron.—In conclusion, it is 
important to remember that what is determined more or less accu- 
rately by all these indirect methods is the amount of energy which 
takes the kinetic form, and in the absence of mechanical work 
finally appears as heat. In other words, what is determined is the 
heat production by the animal. On the other hand, the results ob- 
tained with an animal calorimeter show the amount of heat given 
off by the animal during the experiment, that is, the heat emission. 
But these two, heat production and heat emission, are by no means 
necessarily equal. On the one hand, heat produced may be tem- 
porarily stored in the body, or, on the other hand, heat retained in 
the body from a previous period may be given off along with that 
actually produced during the experiment. 

' This is sufficiently obvious in case of changes in the body tem- 
perature, but even when the latter remains constant the possibility 
of a temporary storage of the materials of the food, and especially 
of water, in the body, must be considered. If, for example, the con- 
sumption of water in an experiment exceeds the total amount given 
off in the visible and gaseous excreta, the quantity of heat required 
to warm the excess of water to the temperature of the body remains 
in the animal as sensible heat. The heat is produced but not 
emitted. If, on the other hand, the excretion of water exceeds the 
consumption, sensible heat is removed from the body in this excess 
and the emission of heat exceeds the production by a corresponding 
amount. What is true of water is of course true also, ceteris paribus, 
of the total income and outgo of matter, although the water, on 
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account of its large amount and high specific heat, constitutes the 
most important factor. The skillful investigator will, of course, 
seek to plan his experiments so as to avoid these fluctuations so far 
as possible, but they can rarely be completely eliminated and 
therefore we cannot expect that the emission of heat will correspond 
exactly to the production. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY IN THE ANIMAL BODY. 


TurovuGHout the preceding chapter, particularly in considering 
the indirect methods of animal calorimetry, it has been assumed 
that the law of the conservation of energy applies to the animal 
body. This is the fundamental postulate upon which all study of 
nutrition from the standpoint of energy is based, and it is of prime 
importance, therefore, to examine into the experimental evidence 
upon which it is based. 

The processes of metabolism are essentially chemical processes, 
and, like other chemical reactions, are accompanied by thermal 
changes, resulting as a whole in a liberation of kinetic energy. 
From this point of view, then, the subject may be regarded as a 
branch of thermo-chemistry. 

The applicability of the law of the conservation of energy, and 
in particular of the law of initial and final states, to the most diverse 
chemical reactions has been amply demonstrated by the investiga- 
tions of Hess, Berthelot, Thomsen, and others. It might seem, then. 
in view of the chemical nature of metabolism, that we were justified 
in assuming the same law to apply also to the reactions taking place 
in the body, especially since investigations in other fields of science 
have led us to regard it as one of the fundamental laws of the uni- 
verse. On the other hand, however, the reactions occurring in the 
body are vast in number, are of the most varied character—oxida- 
tions, reductions, syntheses, cleavages, hydrations, etc.—are infi- 
nitely more complex than those which the chemist can produce in his 
laboratory, and finally, our knowledge of them is as yet but very 
partial and fragmentary. Moreover, the matter composing the 
body is living matter, and whatever view we may take as to the 
nature of life the properties of living matter differ from those of 
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dead matter, and we have no scientific right to assume in advance 
of the evidence that no special forces are operative in the former. 
In brief, whatever may be the probabilities in the case the applica- 
bility of the law to living beings as logically requires experimental 
demonstration as did its applicability in physics or chemistry, and 
no little labor has been within the past few years devoted to this 
problem. 

"Nature or Evipence.—Before proceeding to a consideration 
of the experiments bearing upon this question it will be well to 
make clear the nature of the evidence required. 

If the law of the conservation of energy applies to the animal, 
the following are necessary consequences of it: 

1. In an animal doing no work on its surroundings and neither 
gaining nor losing body substance, the potential energy (heat of 
combustion) of the food will be equal to the potential energy of the 
excreta plus the kinetic energy given off in the form of heat plus 
the energy expended in producing physical and chemical changes in 
the body.* 

2. In an animal doing work on its surroundings, but neither 
gaining nor losing body substance, the potential energy of the food 
will be equal to the potential energy of the excreta plus the energy 
of the heat given off plus the energy of the work done plus the 
energy expended in producing physical and chemical changes in 
the body. 

3. In an animal doing no work on its surroundings, but gaining 
or losing body substance, the potential energy of the food will equal 
the potential energy of the excreta plus the energy of the heat given 
off plus the potential energy of the gain by the body (a loss by 
the body being regarded as a negative gain) plus the energy ex- 
pended in producing physical and chemical changes in the body. 

4. ™n an animal doing work on its surroundings and gaining or 
losing body substance the potential energy of the food will equal 
the potential energy of the excreta plus the energy of the heat given 
off plus the energy of the work done plus the potential energy of the 
gain by the body (a loss by the body being regarded as a negative 


* Such as changes of temperature or aggregation, cleavages, syntheses, 
etc. In case these resulted in an evolution of energy, this term of the equa- 
tion would, of course, have a negative sign. 
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gain) plus the energy expended in producing chemical and physical 
changes in the body. 

In actual experimentation it is practically impossible to so 

. adjust the food that there shall be absolutely no gain or loss of body 
substance, although its amount can be made relatively small. 
Experiments on this subject, then, necessarily fall under Cases 3 
or 4,and as a matter of fact, in all the experiments hitherto 
made, the subject has either done no mechanical work or this 
work has been converted into heat inside the calorimeter and 
measured along with that directly given off by the body, so that 
all these experiments fall under Class 3. 

The quantities to be determined, then, are 

1. Potential energy of food. 

2. Potential energy of excreta (feces, urine, hydrocarbons, etc.). 

3. The heat produced (including that into which any mechani- 
cal work is converted). 

4. The potential energy of the gain or loss of body substance. 

5. The energy expended (or evolved) in producing changes in 
the body. 

If we can determine accurately these five factors, and having 
done so find the equality stated under 3 to exist in a large number 
of cases, we shall be justified in the conclusion that the law of the 
conservation of energy applies to the animal organism. 

The methods by which the first four of the above factors may be 
determined formed the subject of the preceding chapter. As re- 
gards the fifth, it has commonly been assumed that in an experi- 
ment begun and ended at the same hour of the day and under com- 
parable conditions, which has been preceded by a considerable 
period of uniform feeding and other conditions, and in which the 
subject was in apparent good health, the initial and final states of 
the body are substantially the same. While it seems highly prob- 
able that this is true, an actual demonstration of its truth is not an 
easy matter. With respect to the body temperature in particular 
it is worthy of note that even a slight variation would materially 
affect the results. Thus in a 1000-pound ox, assuming an average 
specific heat of 0.8, a variation of one fifth of a degree Celsius would 
correspond to 160 Cals. The rectal temperature affords the best 
available means of control on this point, and a very ingenious 
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method for its determination at frequent intervals has been de- 
scribed by Benedict & Snell.* While it is true that the rectal 
temperature is not necessarily the average of that of the whole body, 
we may probably assume with safety that the variations of the two 
will substantially correspond and therefore that the error introduced 
by the use of the former will be insignificant. 

The question of possible chemical and physical changes in the 
make-up of the tissues has already been considered in the preceding 
chapter, where it was pointed out that their effect is in all proba- 
bility negligible in experiments of any considerable duration. 

Earty Exprriments.}—From a slightly different point of view 
the question under consideration may be stated as that of the source 
of animal heat. Is the energy given off by the animal in this form 
(in the absence of external muscular work) equivalent to the heat 
produced by the oxidation of the same materials outside the body? 
In this form the question could scarcely fail to attract attention as 
soon as man began to observe and reflect upon the phenomena of 
nature. 

The ancients regarded the “animal heat” or “vital heat” as 
“innate” and having its source in the heart. In more recent times 
it was attributed in a vague way to chemical action, and later was 
also explained as resulting from mechanical action and in particular 
from the pulsation of the blood in the blood-vessels. Our real 
knowledge of the subject, however, dates from the discovery of 
oxygen and from those researches by Lavoisier and others which 
established the true nature of combustion and laid the foundations 
of modern chemistry. 

Black { discovered that carbon dioxide was produced in animals 
by a process of combustion, and Lavoisier,§ along with his more 
purely chemical researches, studied the question of animal heat and 
advanced the hypothesis that respiration consists essentially of a 
slow oxidation of the carbon and hydrogen of the food by the oxygen 
of the air, and that this slow combustion is the source of the animal 
heat. 


* Arch. ges Physiol., 90, 33. 

{This paragraph follows substantially the historical introduction to 
Rubner’s paper, “ Die Quelle der thierischen Wirme.”' cited below. 

t Lectures on Chemistry, edited by Robison, Edinburgh, 1803 

§ Hist. Acad. Roy. d. Sci., Paris, 1780, 355. 
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The first part of this hypothesis was readily susceptible of verifi- 
cation by a quantitative determination of the oxygen taken up and 
the carbon dioxide given off, but the second portion was too bold to 
secure general acceptance. Lavoisier, therefore, with the aid of 
Laplace, subsequently attempted to secure experimental evidence 
as to its truth. To this end they determined the amount of heat 
given off by a guinea pig in an ice-calorimeter, while in a second 
experiment the animal was placed under a bell-jar and the produc- 
tion of carbon dioxide determined. Having previously determined 
by means of the ice-calorimeter the heat of combustion of carbon, 
the results of these two trials gave them data for comparing this 
amount with that produced by the animal. The computed amount 
of heat was 25.41 Cals.; that produced by the animal 31.82 Cals. 

Several sources of error were inherent in the experimental 
methods adopted, of some of which Lavoisier was aware, which 
tended to make the computed amount of heat too small. Taking 
these into consideration, Lavoisier considered that the experiment 
substantially confirmed his hypothesis. 

At about the same time Crawford * was investigating the same 
subject, and while his methods were rather primitive and his results 
less accurate than those of Lavoisier and Laplace, his general con- 
clusions were the same. Of later experiments may be mentioned 
especially those of Despretz + and of Dulong.{ Both investigators 
employed very similar apparatus, viz., a water-calorimeter through 
which a current of air was passed, the respiratory products and the 
heat being determined in the same experiment. The proportion of 
the oxygen consumed which united with hydrogen was also deter- 
mined. Both investigators found more heat than they could ac- 
count for by the oxidation of tissue and concluded that chemical 
action is the chief but not the only source of animal heat.§ 

With the advance of physiological knowledge and the recogni- 
tion of the multiplicity and complexity of the processes taking place 
in the body, the combustion theory of the origin of animal heat 
lost rather than gained ground. A few clear-sighted physiologists 


* Experiments and Observations on Animal Heat, 1788. 

¢ Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. (2), 26, 337. 

t Ibid. (3), 1, 440. 

§ Compare Liebig’s discussion of their experiments, Thierchemie, p. 28. 
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still adhered to the unity and simplicity of the combustion theory, 
but in general various subsidiary hypotheses were brought in to 
account for the observed surplus, such as the motion of the blood, 
friction, imbibition, ete. 

RusNeEr’s EXPERIMENTS.—The demonstration of the law of the 
correlation and conservation of energy in the inorganic world sup- 
plied the clue to a rational explanation of the energy manifestations 
in the living organism, while the subsequent developments of thermo- 
chemistry served also to demonstrate a material source of error in 
the older experiments on animals. In those experiments the com- 
puted heat production was based upon the amounts of carbon and 
hydrogen oxidized and the heats of combustion of those elements, 
the nitrogenous compounds not being considered. The body, how- 
ever, does not oxidize free carbon and hydrogen, but various organic 
compounds, while among its excreta are likewise incompletely 
oxidized bodies. The computed heat production, therefore, in the 
early experiments could not fail to be seriously erroneous. From 
the new point of view, therefore, there appeared no reason to seri~ 
ously doubt that the animal heat has its sole source in the metab- 
olism of food and tissue, or, in other words, that the law of the con- 
servation of energy applies to the animal body. The first to under- 
take an experimental demonstration of this fact by modern methods 
was Rubner.* 

His object being primarily to investigate the source of animal 
heat, his experimental method could be somewhat abbreviated from 
the general method outlined on p. 260. No external mechanical 
work having been done by the animals, we have Case 3 of the 
four possible ones there mentioned. If we let 


F=potential energy of food, 

Law s “© excreta, 

G= ue «gain by body, 
H=heat produced, 


then, assuming the initial and final states of the body to be the same, 
we have 
F=E+G+H, 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 30, 73. 
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which may also be given the form 
H=(F-G)-E. 


Rubner determined summarily the value of the quantity F—G 
in the second member of the last equation by the method described 
in Chapter VIII, p. 253, while the actual heat production was deter- 
mined by means of his respiration-calorimeter. 

The quantities actually determined in these experiments were 
the weight and nitrogen content of feces and urine, the carbon 
dioxide of respiration, and the heat produced. The carbon of feces 
and urine was estimated from their nitrogen and the absence of 
combustible gases in the respiratory products was assumed. From 
the total excretion of nitrogen and carbon the amounts of protein 
and fat metabolized are computed, it being assumed that all the 
excretory carbon is derived from these two substances. The corre- 
sponding amount of potential energy, equivalent to the expression 
F—G in the equation above, can readily be computed from the heats 
of combustion of fat and protein. From this the potential energy 
of the excreta must be subtracted, and this Rubner virtually com- 
putes from their total nitrogen on the basis of results-obtained in 
previous experiments with similar food. 

A comparison of the heat production as thus computed with that 
actually measured by means of the calorimeter gave the following 
results: 


Length Total Heat. 
Food. of Experi- Percentage 
ment. Difference. 
Days. Computed, Measured, 
Cals. Cals. 

: 5 1296.3 1305.1 +0.69 
PAStin gy 2ies sone be dave oa { 9 1091.2 1056.6 315 
Fab ci sa wus Mere cue eaten 5 1510.1 1495.3 —0.97 

8 2492.4 2488 .0 —0.17 

Meat and fat ............ { 12 3985.4 3958 4 _0 168 

8 2276.9 +1.20 

IMGAt crac aisles aaaudacaabarne { 7 4780.8 4769 3 0124 
ea eoueiteiaecaent 45 | 17406.0 | 17349.7 | —0.32 


While some of the individual experiments show not inconsider- 
able discrepancies, the averages of computed and measured heat 
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agree very closely and, granting the entire validity of the numerous 
assumptions involved in this method, would seem to approach a 
demonstration of the applicability of the law of the conservation of 
energy to the metabolism of the animal. Aside from errors in the 
estimation of the carbon of the excreta from their nitrogen, which 
are probably small, the chief elements of uncertainty are the 
assumptions as to the nature of the material metabolized in the 
body and as to the heat of combustion of the excreta. As regards 
the former point, Rubner himself points out (loc. cié., pp. 118-121) 
that a portion of the carbon of the respiration may be derived from 
glycogen, and even bases upon the calorimetric results in one case 
a computation of the extent to which this may have occurred. The 
latter, however, is obviously begging the question, and in his main 
computations Rubner assumes that only protein and fat were meta- 
bolized. 

LauLANIE’s EXPERIMENTS.—By means of his differential water- 
calorimeter, Laulanié * has determined the respiratory exchange 
and the heat production of animals, both fasting and fed. The 
nitrogen excretion does not appear to have been determined. 
From the respiratory exchange the heat production is computed, 
using the data given on p. 250, and compared with that obtained 
calorimetrically. In the fasting experiments an evolution of 4.6 
Cals. of heat is computed per liter of oxygen consumed. In the 
experiments in which food was given the author computes from the 
respiratory quotient the distribution of the oxygen between fat and 
carbohydrates, neglecting the protein because it yields the same 
amount of heat per unit of oxygen, as does fat, and thence calculates 
the heat production. Preliminary tests of the calorimeter, by 
allowing water to cool in it, gave respectively 101.3 per cent., 100.9 
per cent., and 99.7 per cent. of the theoretical results. The experi- 
ments show a close agreement between the observed and computed 
amounts of heat, as appears from the table at the top of page 266. 

Atwater & Benepict’s INvEsTIGATIONS. — By far the most 
extensive and complete data regarding the conservation of energy 
in the animal body are those afforded by the investigations of 
Atwater & Benedict + upon man. The experiments were made 


* Archives de Physiol., 1898, p. 748. 
+U. S. Dept. Agr, Office of Experiment Stations, Bull. 109; Memoirs 
Nat Acad. Sci., 8, 235. 
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1 I t . : 
Legth Heat Production. 
is 9 Sie of | OZ¥EeD| Resp 
Subject. _ Food. Experi-| ime di Quo- | Op- | Com- | Comp. 
ae pa aoe Liters, | 2e8*- |serv’d,| puted |+ Obs. 
OUTE: Cals. | Cals. % 
! , 
Two guinea- pigs... .| Third day of fasting.... 8 8.112] 0.791 | 37.106} 37.315] 100.6 
‘Ra hag adie \eeeme Sse Second day of fasting... 54 7.650| 0.752 | 35.254] 35.190] 99.8 
Duck. 2.) eehaexs Tee eee, ais B55 4 8.800] 0.750 | 40.375) 40.480} 100.3 
: Dog ‘s ‘evita’ Jove .* Qand4days.| 123 30.205| 0.758 |141.366/138.943) 98.2 
, Average of all 
fasting: CLDES. «| osis saincrclers Paws ae areneainnl maawieivios 82.812] 0.766 |385.403/380.935) 98.8 
ae 300 grms. of meat....... 20 51.683 | 0.816 |239.431/237.741| 99.2 
+ seoeuee-| 81.787] 0.917 |155.787/154.230] 99.0 
Mixed diet rich in 30 46.445] 0.893 |227.086/224.050] 98.6 
- carbohydrates 8 21.603} 0.885 |105.911/104.040) 98.2 
66 180.398| 0.973 |882.580/887.197} 100.5 


Z with, the ‘aid of the respiration-calorimeter of Atwater & Rosa (p. 
248), and i in addition to the great pains bestowed to obtain accurate 
results are especially distinguished by the fact that all the quantities 
involved were, so far as possible, subjected to direct measurement, 
‘estimates being avoided with the necessary exception of the poten- 
tial energy of the gain or loss by the body. The sublingual or 
axillary temperature of the subject was also measured in every case. 
The following results of one of the earliest experiments (No. 5) may 
serve to illustrate the general features of them all: 


Income, Outgo, 
; Cals. Cals. 

Energy of food ..... Priaciw eet Sain Sunelad ak 2655 
fe NO POCO Sinsicc shine ors ata e a Wethls vim endleve Gaia saree ads 143 
5 FOSUTIM Cas dncvonh oasis oo inte s: dudiatts cunigese a abe Bits 128 

Loss by body: 

Prove wens nicks aswoe eee eslnd ye Hae tees ste 2 —24 
HAE je ek vie tala re orate sen i Cera taeahaes ane cscs —73 
Heat production ..... Wealeueielgue Saieases Savevelens sane s desite 2379 
Balances::cccneees ce O00 dey bdaeaa a eebeaes 102 
2655 2655 © 


Aside from the loss of 97 Cals. by the body as supaied from the 
carbon and nitrogen balance, all the quantities in the above state- 
ment represent actual determinations of energy and the account 
balances within 102 Cals., which is 3.8 per cent. of the total energy 
of the food or 4.1 per cent. of the computed heat production. To 
put the matter in a slightly different way, the heat production as 
computed by Kellner’s method (p. 255) from the carbon and nitrogen 
balance and the energy of food and excreta exceeds by 102 Cals. 
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the heat production actually measured by the calorimeter. This 
experiment was one of the two showing the greatest percentage 
difference between the computed and the observed heat production. 
In the following statement are tabulated the results of all the ex- 
periments thus far reported, arranged without regard to the subject 
of the experiment or the nature of the diet, but divided into two 
groups according as active muscular work was or was not performed. 


Gain paducted: Difference. Work 
by Done, 
yoke | Cals. 
s. | Com- Ob- Cal- Per 
nated, ever. ories. | Cent. 
Rest Experiments - 

Noy Seg ds were od ken dew eens — 97| 2481) 2379) —102;/—4.1 
(C7 Seats wae shaw ee How 2 oS —204| 2434) 2394) — 40/—1.6 
SEP IR ja dstawim gece ea nnnds +266; 2361} 2287} — 74)/—3.2 |. 

CE I a Srnlai a aya dna. a aun Sue +150| 2277; 2309) + 32/+1.4 
Sl NO vient ieee Wea eos +159) 2268, 2283) + 15/+0.7 
OB sce naas devas eaidmteas a? 3 +186} 2112) 2151} + 39/+1.8 
80 Whee eae aa ae eee 88 see +158] 2131} 2193} + 62)+2.9 
St Lia weansasiaatencne erocetscee Res 2 + 70) 2357) 2362) + 5)+40.2 
ME) “Di Biars ae casshorutesovele's Shays eoaeust are + 88] 2336; 2332} — 4/—0.2 
ee Wes dc ati cwieray ee eae areal a +138] 2289} 2276} — 13)/—0.6 
OF UNS hiccctusgea ania Swain ape se +166) 2367) 2488} +121/+5.1 
60 AO. araiciies a aes views Pe Klee +330) 2220} 2279) + 59|42.7 
BO QM acne sailed ena fends ncaa aee +211) 2339) 2303) — 36)—1.5 
Sie Didi a treat as oranda Sus vangotG —266| 2304) 2279) — 25;—1.1 
OB Doe & ierceiiaaiousanaserie weld +597| 2180) 2258) + 78/+3.6 
eS Pere ee ear ran ee reer + 75} 2216} 2176) — 40/—1.8 
ee eee eee +571} 2238) 2272) + 34/41.5 
O20 cites os isle 88 ma adh “ot +396) 2242; 2244) + 2/40.1 
MP YOO siicasdkeceataas wgnauana te aeneeleraatee +213) 2043) 2085} + 42/+2.0 
OF IDE wees cosa no 8 ies Miclee aR +137) 2125) 2123} — 2)-0.1 
Pe DB ia ccd ti cra cca Satan sihedis ders +182) 2067) 2079) + 12)+0.6 
Totals cocoa crac essences ns +3525] 47387| 47552} +165)+0.35 
Work Experiments : 

NG: GF cclanieusdawde eee: —415) 3829] 3726} —103)—2.7 | 250 
So Ue ctaalSi a planes areca —391) 3901] 3932) + 31/+0.8 | 186 
OO ND es creox sawn eke an Be S —308} 3922; 3927) + 5)+0.1 | 200 
OE SO + dca saa hand enue Nena gprs Guisade —255| 3515) 3589) + 74/+2.1 | 255 
BE BONS, cana scare teiaie te SER. oO —234| 3479] 3470! — 9!-0.3 | 249 
BS OM vk at win ieee divteraly gis Saar —164) 3439) 3420, — 19/—0.6 |] 249 
OO BD  Laideil Sasaanislelaatag eal eee 4 —347| 3573) 3565, — 8/—-0.2 | 196 
BO viaus eine sve we eR o —451| 3669} 3632} — 37/—-1.0 | 197 
OF BE said 008 codes anaes ate dango —388| 3629} 3487) —142)/-1.2 | 250 

LOANS sicker cies diene ts —2953| 32956} 32748] —208)—0.63 2032 
Totals, rest and work.......... + 572] 80343] 80300} — 43)/—0.05 


| 
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In the former case the observed heat production includes the heat 
into which the work was converted. 

The total of all the experiments shows an almost absolute agree- 
ment between the computed and the observed results. To a trifling 
extent, however, this arises from a compensation between the rest 
and work experiments, the computed heat tending to be slightly 
too small in the former and slightly too great in the latter, but the 
agreement in each series is so close as to amount to a demonstra- 
tion of the applicability of the law of the conservation of energy to 
the metabolism of the animal organism. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE FOOD AS A SOURCE OF ENERGY—METABOLIZABLE 
ENERGY. 


Wits the establishment of the law of the conservation of 
energy in its application to the animal body, and with the 
development of the methods of calorimetric research briefly out- 
lined in Chapter VIII, it has become possible to study success- 
fully the problems of animal nutrition from a new standpoint, re- 
garding the food as primarily a source of energy to the body and 
tracing, to some extent at least, the transformations which that 
energy undergoes in the organism and particularly the extent to 
which the latter utilizes it for various purposes. 

Some data regarding the total energy of foods and their constitu- 
ents have already been givenin Chapter VIII. It was there pointed 
out, however, that the total energy, taken by itself, does not fur- 
nish a measure of the nutritive value of a substance. It is now 
necessary to enter upon the question of the availability of this 
energy to the organism. 

ToTAL AND METABOLIZABLE ENERGY.—The heat of combustion 
of the food represents to us its total store of potential energy. By 
no means all of this potential energy, however, is accessible to the 
organism. A part of what the animal eats is not food at all in a 
physiological sense, but is simply waste matter which passes through 
the digestive tract unacted upon. Furthermore, that part of it 
which is digested and resorbed is not completely oxidized in the 
body, but gives rise to the formation of excretory products which are 
still capable of liberating energy by oxidation. We have, there- 
fore, at the outset, to distinguish between the total, or gross, 
energy of the food eaten, represented by its heat of combustion, 
and the portion of that energy which can be liberated and utilized in 
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the organism. It is only this latter portion, of course, of which the 
body can avail itself, and the term available energy has, therefore, 
very naturally been proposed for it. 

As will appear later, however, the terms available and availa- 
bility may also be employed, and have actually been used, in a more 
restricted sense to designate that part of the energy of the food 
which can be applied directly by the organism to purposes other 
than simple heat production. In order to avoid the confusion of 
terms thus arising it has been proposed to modify the term available 
by the words gross and net. The gross available energy, according 
to this terminology, signifies all of the total energy of the food 
which can be utilized by the body for any purpose whatever; 
that is, it is available energy in the first of the two senses defined 
above. Similarly, the net available energy signifies the available 
energy in the second sense, or energy available for other purposes 
than simple heat production. The term “fuel value” has also been 
employed by some writers, notably by Atwater, to designate the 
gross available energy. 

It appears to the writer desirable, however, to avoid the double 
use of the word available, even with the somewhat awkward modi- 
fying terms proposed. Strictly speaking, what is meant by gross 
available energy in the above sense is that portion of the potential 
energy of the food which the digestive and metabolic processes of 
the organism can convert into the kinetic form, and its measure, 
according to the principles enunciated in Chapter VII, is the differ- 
ence between the potential energy of the food and the potential 
energy of the various forms of unoxidized matter rejected by the 
organism. In other words, it is that fraction of the energy of the 
food which can enter into the metabolism of energy in the body. 
The writer, therefore, tentatively proposes for it the term metabo- 
lizable energy, as expressing the facts without any implication as to 
the uses made by the body of the energy thus metabolized. 

Metabolizable energy, then, may be briefly defined as potential 
energy of food minus potential energy of excreta, including under 
excreta, of course, all the wastes of the body, visible and invisible. 
The method is analogous to that of the determination of digestibility. 
In both cases it is a calculation by difference, and the result shows 
simply the maximum amount of matter or of energy put at the dis- 
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posal of the organism without affording any clue to the use made 
of it by the latter, that is, to its availability in the more restricted 
sense. | 

In actual investigation, of course, the metabolizable energy df 
the food is most accurately found by means of direct determinations 
of the heats of combustion of the food and the waste products. 
Except in the case of the intestinal gases no serious difficulties 
stand in the way of these determinations, and with the present im- 
proved and simplified methods of calorimetry ‘it ‘may ‘fairly be 
expected that, in exact experiments, at least the energy of the food, 
feces, and urine will be directly determined, while it is not impossi- 
ble that more extended investigations than are now available may 
enable us to make, for different classes of materials, a fairly accurate 
estimate of the intestinal gases. As results accumulate from such 
investigations we shall gradually acquire a fund of information 
regarding the amount of metabolizable energy contained in foods 
and feeding-stuffs which it is perhaps not chimerical to suppose may 
one day largely take the place of our present tables of compesiMon 
and digestibility. 

Up to the present time, however, but a comparatively small 
number of experiments upon domestic animals are‘on record in which 
the metabolizable energy of the food has been actually détermined! 
In a somewhat larger number of cases the loss of energy in feces 
and urine has been determined, and in others that in the feces only. 
As regards human food the data are somewhat more abundant, 
but nevertheless by far the greater part of our scientific knowledge 
of foods and feeding-stuffs is expressed in terms of (conventional) 
chemical composition and apparent digestibility. If, therefore, we 
would not forego the advantages which may be anticipated from a 
study, from the new point of view, of the accumulated results of 
the last half-century of experimental work in this domain, it is im- 
portant that we be able to estimate as accurately as may be the 
metabolizable energy of the food from its known or estimated com- 
position and digestibility. Not a little labor has been’expended 
upon both aspects of the subject, particularly by Rubner in relation 
to the carnivora and man, by Atwater and his associates with rela- 
tion to human nutrition, by Kellncr as regards ruminants, and by 
Zuntz and his associates in the case of the horse. 
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§ 1. Experiments on Carnivora. 


The comparative simplicity and completeness of the digestive 
processes of carnivora, together with the great variations which can 
be made in their diet, have made them favorite subjects for physio- 
logical experiments. It is possible to feed a dog or cat on what are 
close approximations to simple nutrients for a sufficient length of 
time to permit an accurate determination of the waste products, 
while with herbivora this is impracticable for obvious reasons. 

While earlier experimenters, among whom may be mentioned 
Frankland,* Traube,t and Zuntz,{ have concerned themselves with 
the question of the energy values of foods and nutrients, it is to the 
fundamental researches of Rubner that we owe not merely more 
accurate determinations of metabolizable energy, but in particular 
a clearer conception of its actual significance in nutrition. Rubner’s 
experiments § were made chiefly with dogs and were directed 
toward the determination of what he designates as the physiological 
heat value of the more important proteid foods, corresponding 
substantially to what is here called the metabolizable energy. 

Proterps.—As regards the non-nitrogenous ingredients of the 
food, Rubner assumes that, so far as they are digested, their metab- 
olizable energy is the same as their gross energy, or, in other words, 
that there are no waste products. For example, if a dog is given a 
certain amount of starch and none appears in the feces it is assumed 
that the starch has simply undergone hydration and solution in the 
digestive tract without material loss of energy and that conse- 
quently the full amount of energy contained in the starch is avail- 
able in the resorbed sugar for the metabolism of the body. In 
herbivora we know that there is a considerable production of gas- 
eous hydrocarbons by fermentation in the digestive tract. The 
respiration experiments of Pettenkofer & Voit on dogs, however 
(compare p. 72), showed but a small excretion of such gases, while 
Tappeiner || denies the presence of methane in any part of the dog’s 
alimentary canal. In the case of carnivora, then, the above 

* Phil. Mag. (4), 32, 182. 
ft Virchow’s Archiv., 29, 414. 
{ Landw. Jahrb., 8, 65. 


§ Zeit. f. Biol., 21, 250 and 337. 
|| Quoted by Rubner, <bid., 19, 318. 
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assumption is at least in harmony with current opinion. Rubner’s 
experiments were therefore directed to the determination of the 
metabolizable energy of the proteids. 

The earlier computations of the metabolizable energy of the 
proteids by Frankland, Traube, Danilewski, and others* were af- 
fected by two sources of error. First, the heats of combustion as 
determined by the imperfect calorimetric methods then available 
were seriously in error. Second, the manner of computing the 
metabolizable energy from these data has been shown by Rubner 
to be incorrect. Previous to his investigations the metabolizable 
energy of the proteids had been very generally computed by deduct- 
ing from their gross energy the energy of the corresponding amount 
of urea. In other words, it was assumed that all the nitrogen of the 
proteids was split off in the form of urea and excreted in the urine, 
which was accordingly regarded as being practically an aqueous 
solution of urea, and that the non-nitrogenous residue of the proteids 
was completely oxidized to carbon dioxide and water. Rubner’s 
results show that this assumption is seriously erroneous and gives 
too high results for the metabolizable energy. 

In the first place, it neglects entirely one of the waste products, 
viz., the feces. The latter are to be regarded in the carnivora, 
especially on a proteid diet, as a true excretory product. comparable 
to the organic matter of the urine and containing at most but traces 
of undigested food. This was early pointed out by Bischoff « 
Voit + and is now generally admitted by physiologists. (Compare 
p. 47.) In Rubner’s experiments somewhat over 3 per cent. of 
the energy of the proteid food was found in the feces. 

In the second place, Rubner shows that the urine is far from 
being a simple solution of urea.t His previous investigations § had 
shown that the extractives of lean meat, the form of proteid most 
commonly used in such experiments, pass through the system un- 
changed and are excreted in the urine, thus increasing its content of 
energy. By feeding meat previously treated with water to remove 


* Cf. Rubner, loc. cit., p. 341. 

+ Ernihrung des Fleischfressers, p. 291; compare also Miller, Zeit. f. 
Biol., 20, 327; Rieder, ibid., 20, 378; Tsuboi, ibzd., 35, 68. 

t+ Compare Chapter VIII, p. 241. 

& Zeit. f, Biol., 20, 265. 
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these extractives, he demonstrates that in this case also the urine 
is far from being a simple solution of urea. With a daily excretion 
of 13.22 grams of total urinary nitrogen, there was found in the urine 
0.105 gram of kreatinin, 0.656 gram of cyanuric acid, and an un- 
determined amount of phenol. The proportion of carbon to nitro- 
gen in the urine was also notably higher than in urea, viz., 0.523: 1 
in place of 0.428:1, or an excess of about 20 per cent. Rubner 
concludes that the only sure method of ascertaining the amount of 
potential energy carried off in the urine is the direct determination 
of its heat of combustion. Accordingly, in the experiments under 
consideration, the urine was dried on pumice-stone and burned in 
the calorimeter, a correction being made for the urea decomposed 
during the drying. Danilewski,* about the same time, also re- 
ported determinations of the heat of combustion of the dry matter 
of human urine which, like Rubner’s, show an excess over that 
computed from the urea present. 

' The materials experimented on by Rubner were prepared lean 
meat, such as has been commonly used in feeding experiments, 
and meat with the extractives removed by treatment with water, 
the gross energy of each being determined by burning the dried 
material in the calorimeter after having removed the fat by extrac- 
tion with alcohol and ether.t The prepared material (in the moist 
state) was fed to dogs for from five to eight days, during all or a 
portion of which time the feces and urine were collected and their 
content of nitrogen .and energy determined. The amounts fed are 
not stated, but the percentage of the total nitrogen fed which 
reappeared in the feces is given. A third experiment on a fasting 
dog was added in which the urine of the second, third, and fourth 
days was collected and examined. 

So far as the proteids are metabolized in the body all their nitro- 
gen which does not reappear in the feces will be found in the urine. 
On this basis the nitrogen per gram of dry proteids metabolized in 
these «xperiments was divided as shown in the following table. In 
the case of the fasting animal, Rubner believes himself justified, on the 
basis of other experiments, in assuming that the nitrogenous tissue 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 36, 230. 
+ Subsequent investigations.have shown that the material thus prepared 
still contains traces of fat. 
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metabolized had substantially the same composition and heat-value 
as the lean meat of the first experiment, and the feces are also 
assumed to be similar. 


Nitrogen of | Nitrogen of | Nitrogen of 
Food. Tood, Feces, Urine, 
Grms. Grms. Grms. 
Lean meat ............... 0.1540 0.0024 0.1516 
Extracted lean meat ....... 0.1659 0.0023 0.1636 
Nothing (body tissue)...... 0.1659 0.0023 0.1636 


The energy of the excretory products, calculated per gram of 
nitrogen, was as follows: 


Food. Urine, Feces, 
Cals. Cals. 
Lean meat ..............05 7.450 70.290 
Extracted lean meat ....... 6.695 81.515 
Nothing seccac tid nt ate ne ont 8.495 


A comparison of the above results for the urine with the energy 
of urea (5.41 Cals. per gram of nitrogen) fully confirms the conclu- 
sions already drawn from its chemical composition. 

From the figures of the last two tables, together with the heats 
of combustion found for the food consumed, viz., 


Lean meat, fat removed................ 5.345 Gals. per gram 
« «extractives and fat removed...5.754 “ “ « 


we can readily compute the energy of the excreta and by difference 
the metabolizable energy of the food per gram, as follows: 


Extracted Nitrogenous 
Lean Meat. Lean Meat. Body Tissue. 


Energy of food .............+.[.....-|5-3450)..... .|5.7540]......|5.3450 
aii g (Meee knee ete 0.1683]...... 0.1854]...... 0.1683 
oe _ AP Ie alee ci ak eeu 1.1204)... ... 1.0945}... ... 1.2878 
Metabolizable energy .......... 4.0473)...... 4 4741 Senate 3.8889 
5.3450 


5. 3450/5 7540)5.7540 5 3450)5.3450 
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Rubner makes a slight correction in the above figures for the 
energy of hydration and solution. The energy of the proteids was 
determined in the dry state. They were fed, however, moist, and 
it is known that an evolution of heat takes place when dry proteids 
are brought in contact with water. Consequently the potential 
energy of the moist proteids is less than that computed from the 
calorimetric results. Rubner estimates this loss (loc. cit., p. 307) at 
0.5 per cent. The urea leaves the body in solution. Its solution 
in water, however, causes an absorption of heat equal to 2.4 per 
cent. of the total energy of the urea, and accordingly (neglecting 
other organic matter) the heat value of the urine is higher than that 
calculated from the calorimetric results upon the dried urine. Both 
these errors tend to make the metabolizable energy appear too 
great. Rubner’s corrections are as follows: 


Extrac i 
eer Mext. Lean Meo, Piet 
‘ Cals. Cals. 
Metabolizable energy as above .......... 4.0473 4.4741 3.8889 
Energy of hydration .................. 0.0269 0.0288 0.0269 
MS” © SOUMOD zcuscat acc aavee Gao 0.0199 0.0215 0.0199 
Corrected metabolizable energy ........| 4.0005 4.4238 3.8421 


The energy lost in hydration is, of course, practically a diminu- 
tion of the gross energy of the food. The energy absorbed in the 
solution of the urea can be regarded either as a part of the energy of 
the excreta or as being a part of the general expenditure of energy 
by the body in internal work. (See the next chapter.) 

Rubner * has also computed the metabolizable energy of a num- 
ber of proteids for which direct determinations are wanting. For 
this purpose he uses the results of Stohmann f for the gross energy 
and assumes. first, that the nitrogen will be divided between feces 
and urine in the same ratio as in the experiment on extracted lean 
meat, and second, that the energy of these excretory products per 
gram of nitrogen will be the same as in that experiment. He thus 
obtains the following results: 


* Loc. cit., p. 351. 
} Landw. Jahrb., 13, 513. 
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Bene oe aoe in seetepelia 
Supe. Nimeed | PecGrn,;| ea,” | Berane 
: Cals. Cals. Cals. 
Paraglobulin ................... 15.6 5.634 1.263 4.371 
Egg albumin ................... 15.7 5.577 1.270 4.307 
Caselli. ...0 asccjecia ve nigea va geneies 15.2 5.715 1.311 4.404 
Syntoni gross cages eae esa ew 16.6 5.754 1.329 4.424 
FAbrin os 5 cates tebe rises ee 16.6 5.508 1.329 4.179 
Lean meat .........-- 0. cee eee 15.4 5.345 1.345 4.000 
Conglutin .............0.000000, 17.5 5.359 1.390 3.969 
Crystallized albumin ............ 19.2 5.595 1.555 4.090 
Nitrogenous body tissue ......... 15.4 5.345 1.503 3.842 


§ 2. Experiments on Man. 


Protrein.—Rubner * has also reported a single experiment on a 
man upon a diet of meat with a slight addition of fat. The results, 
expressed in the same manner as those given in the preceding sec- 
tion, that is, per gram of dry matter of the meat, were— 


Energy of food. ......... 0.5.2.0. cee eee ... 5.599 Cals. 
BE EE ACCOS cca cies csiceaa vee 0.434 Cals. 
BUMPING oie 5. wea eca ve as 1.027 “ 

Metabolizable energy....... .. 4.1388 “ 


5.599 “ 5.599 “ 


Quite a number of determinations are on record of the ratio be- 
tween the nitrogen and the energy content of human urine. Rub- 
ner + reports the following results upon various diets, including the 
experiment on meat just quoted: 


’ Energy Per Grm., 
Diet. Ribroren, 
Mother’s milk... .......... 002 eee ee ee eee 12.10 aa 

Cow’s milk—infant. .........0..0 00. cee ee eee 6.93 

8 BE oe MOU ese bigs ee ee ay j eachede ee de 7.71 “ 

Mixed diet, poor in fat. . ieciweediesatnan ORO = 

EB Os arate Ys iis afsiane Pema ances 8.33 “ 

 vich In fat... coeecewe eee ee ee eee 3 8.87 “ 

es EE EEE CEOs os cs “hp aadelarslenstaetin ts 8.44 “ 

OEE AE AE EEE DOV is o wis 8s 25s eet car eae 6.42 “ 

Mixed diet—Dboy........ 0... cesses ee eeeeeeeee es 2.50 

MGA 5c athaia cieera a dane area er Weheae 7.69 “ 

POtstOCBcgscarrcay adanale de ae cae Re Midwes 7.85 “ 
¥ Zeit. f. Biol, 42, 272. { Ibid., p. 302. 
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With the exception of the mother’s milk, the results show but a 
slightly greater range than those on the dog. The results of Atwater 
& Benedict,* cited on p. 242, when computed per gram of nitrogen, 
give the following results: : 


Experiment No. 5.............-... 7.055 Cals. 
n Be GL, oe ayaa ayer Gans 7.839 “ 
ry OT abe goes inwcese asap Bs 8.060 “ 
uc pene ree ene ee ee 8.447 “ 
= HO Qe woes apa eee ea 8.3826 “ 
rs NO, cewek Baa 7.575 “ 


The same authors report + the average of 46 determinations as 
7.9 Cals. per gram of nitrogen. Tangl { has reported materially 
higher figures, especially for diets containing large amounts of 
carbohydrates and fat. 

In the case of a mixed diet more or less of the potential energy 
of the feces may be derived from the non-nitrogenous nutrients 
of the food, and we should hardly be justified in making for these 
experiments a computation like that made for the meat diet. The 
rather small range of the figures in most cases, however, would 
seem to show that the metabolizable energy of the proteids of ordi- 
nary mixed dietaries is substantially the same as that found by 
Rubner for carnivora. Tangl’s results perhaps suggest the possi- 
bility of the occasional presence in human urine of non-nitrogenous 
matters similar to those found so abundantly in that of ruminants. 

RvuBNER’s ComPpuTATIONS.—Rubner’s earlier researches did not 
include experiments upon man, but from the results given in the 
foregoing section he endeavored to compute approximate factors 
for the metabolizable energy of the mixed diet of man. For this 
purpose he estimates that, on the average, 60 per cent. of the pro- 
tein of the diet is derived from animal sources and 40 per cent. from 
vegetable. For the animal protein he uses the value found above 
for lean meat, and for vegetable protein the average of the values 
for syntonin and fibrin (since these have an ultimate composition 

* U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations, Bull. 69. 
+ Report Storrs Expt. Station, 1899, p. 100. 


t Arch. f. (Anat. u.) Physiol., 1899, 261. 
§ Loc. cit., p. 370. 
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similar to that of the proteids of the grains). Correcting these 
values for the error involved in the usual computation of protein 
from nitrogen, he obtains as the average metabolizable energy of 
the protein (N X 6.25) of a mixed diet 4.1 Cals. per gram. 

For the fat and carbohydrates it is assumed that all their poten- 
tial energy is metabolizable, but an allowance is made in the latter 
case for the error due to the ordinary computation of the carbo- 
hydrates by difference and for some minor sources of uncertainty. 
Rubner’s final averages are— 


Protein (NX 6.25). 0.2.2... 4.1 Cals. per gram. 
TACs hisaea'h snaine race ana Qe SE oes 
Carbohydrates............ Basil) “Se the ME 


The value for protein, by the method of computation, includes 
an allowance for the metabolic products contained in the feces, but 
neither it nor the values for the other nutrients include any estimate 
for the loss through imperfect digestion. In other words, they 
refer to the digested nutrients. 

These figures were designed expressly for computing the metab- 
olizable energy of human dietaries, and even for that purpose are 
confessedly only approximations. In the absence of more exac 
figures, however, they have been somewhat extensively used for 
computing the metabolizable energy of the digested portion of the 
food of domestic animals. For purposes of approximate estimates 
such a use of them was perhaps justifiable, but in too many cases 
their origin seems to have been forgotten and a degree of accuracy 
ascribed to them which they do not possess. As will be shown 
presently, later investigations have yielded materially different 
results for the metabolizable energy of the several classes of nutri- 
ents in the fuod of herbivorous animals. 

Later Experiments.—Quite recently Rubner * has published the 
results of some experimental investigations into the validity of the 
averages or ‘‘standard figures” given above. In these experiments 
the weights and heats of combustion of food, feces, and urine were 
determined calorimetrically and the metabolizable energy as ob- 
tained from these data was compared with that computed by the use 
of the above factors. In making the latter calculation an allowance 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 42, 261. 
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was made for the percentage loss in the feces equal to that observed, 
in the actual experiment. The results for the metabolizable energy 
per day were— 


From | C. 4 
Diet. ae ae a 
Cals. 

Potatoes only ........ 0... ccc eee ee ee 1911.4 1911.5 
Rye bread, bolted flour .................. 2060.4 2079.3 
“ ~unbolted flour................ 1773.1 1758.6 

Mixed diet, poor in fat................... 2400.5 2376.0 
BS SCM PON a atte catia Scie ie he eae 2698.8 2600.0 

«0 (ew adatnae {h] el | ag 
Mixed diet—growing boys............ { a oe ears 


As above noted, the computed results include a deduction for 
the energy of the undigested matter in the feces. Rubner finds that 
the heat of combustion of the organic matter of the latter varies 
but little even on extremes of diet, so that the loss through this. 
channel is approximately proportional to the amount of the ex- 
cretion. In the experiments on mixed diet the percentage loss of 
energy in the feces varied from 4.3 per cent. to 7.9 per cent. of 
the energy of the food. 

ATWATER’S INVESTIGATIONS.—By far the most extensive data 
as to the metabolizable energy of human foods and dietaries are 
those derived from the investigations upon human nutrition made 
under Atwater’s direction by the United States Department of 
Agriculture with the codperation of Wesleyan University, the 
Storrs Experiment Station, and various other experiment sta- 
tions. Atwater & Bryant* have summarized these results in a 
preliminary report of which the essential features are given in 
the following paragraphs. 

From the best data available, the heats of combustion of the 
protein, carbohydrates, and fats of various classes of foods are esti- 
mated. In these estimates account is taken as fully as possible of 
the proportion of nitrogen in proteid and non-proteid forms, and 
of the varying percentage of nitrogen in different proteids, the nitro- 
gen factors used being those quoted on p. 6. The accuracy of 


* Report Storrs Agr. Expt Station, 1899, p. 73. 
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these estimates is checked by a comparison of the computed with 
the actual heats of combustion of 276 different samples of food, the 
average results showing a close agreement. Assuming the potential 
energy of the urine to be all derived from the proteids, the average 
of 7.9 Cals. per gram nitrogen given above (p. 278) corresponds to 
1.25 Cals. per gram of protein (N X6.25) metabolized. The loss of 
energy in the feces is estimated from a number of digestion experi- 
ments upon single foods, the results being checked by a comparison 
of the actual and computed apparent digestibility in 93 digestion 
experiments on mixed diet. Finally, the proportions of the several 
nutrients which are derived from different classes of foods in 
average mixed diets are computed from the results of 185 dietary 
studies. The final results thus obtained for the metabolizable 
energy or “fuel value” of the nutrients are shown in the table on 
page 282. 

The average results for the ordinary mixed diet of man were— 


Protein.......................-.-- 4.0 Cals. per gram 
Carbohydrates.................. AQ: “SOM AS 
Pate: cas ceeenseivadeswss dua ae OnQ- TH FE OM 


These factors are smaller than those proposed by Rubner, largely 
because they relate to the total and not to the digested nutrients. 
Comparisons of the computed with actual metabolizable energy of 
mixed dietaries, using the factors of the above table, gave concor- 
dant results. 


§ 3. Experiments on Herbivora. 


Tue Mécxern Investications.—The larger share of our present 
knowledge regarding the metabolizable energy of the food of her- 
bivora is due to the investigations upon mature cattle which have 
been made by Kellner * since 1894 at the Méckern Experiment 
Station. In the earlier series of experiments (including those by 
G. Kihn, reported by Kellner ¢) additions of commercial wheat 
gluten and of starch were made to a basal ration consisting exclu- 
sively of coarse fodder (hay or straw). In the later series of ex- 
periments additions of the same substances and of oil and beet 
molasses on the one hand, and of coarse fodders on the other hand, 
were made to a mixed basal ration. 


* Landw. Vers. Stat., 47, 275; 50, 245; 58, 1. T Ibid., 44, 257. 
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Nutrients Cee upper Total Fuel Value. 
. urnishe eats 0) Total er 
Kind of Food i t Gen. 
Material. seageoe yon oe eae ee in Avail: Per Grm. ile : 
100 Grms.| Grm. ‘Avail able Nu- hee Nutri- 
Total. able. trients. utrients.| “ots. 
Protein: Grms. Cals. |Per Cent.| Cals. Cals. Cals. 
Meats, fish, etc ...| 43.0 5.65 97 5.50 4.40 4.25 
Higgs! 3 4 sels 2 pidasel es 6.0 5.75 97 5.60 4.50 4.35 
Dairy products ...} 12.0 5.65 97 5.50 4.40 4.25 

Animal food....| 61.0 5.65 97 5.50 4.40 4.25 
Cereals .......... 31.0 5.80 85 4.95 4.55 3.70 
Legumes.......... 2.0 5.70 78 4.45 4.45 3.20 
Vegetables ....... 5.5 5.00 83 4.15 3.75 2.90 
Fruits ca coe esa 0.5 5.20 85 4.40 3.95 3.15 

Vegetable food .| 39.0 5.65 85 4.80 4.40 3.55 

Total food ..... 100.0 5.65 92 5.20 4.40 4.00 

Fat: 
Meat and eggs....} 60.0 9.50 95 9.00 9.50 9.00 
Dairy products ...} 32.0 9.25 95 8.80 9.25 8.80 

Animal food....} 92.0 9.40 95 8.95 9.40 8.95 

Vegetable food . 8.0 9.30 90 8.35 9.30 8.35 

Total food ..... 100.0 9.40 95 8.90 9.40 8.90 

Carbohydrates : 

Animal food.... 5.0 3.90 98 3.80 3.90 3.80 
Cereals .......... 55.0 4.20 98 4.10 4.20 4.10 
Legumes.......... 1.0 4.20 97 4.05 4.20 4.05 
Vegetables ....... 13.0 4.20 95 4.00 4.20 4.00 
PEULtS) 46-2, si8c0' 3 haters 5.0 4.00 90 3.60 4.00 3.60 
Sugars........... 21.0 3.95 . 98 3.85 3.95 3.85 

Vegetable food .| 95.0 4.15 97 4.00 4.15 4.00 

Total food ..... 100.0 4.15 97 4.00 4.15 4.00 


In each experiment the digestibility of the ration was deter- 
mined in the usual manner, and also the carbon of food, feces, urine, 
and respiration (including methane, etc.), and the nitrogen and 


heats of combustion of food, feces, and urine. 


The experiments 


were made with every precaution and extended over a sufficient 
length of time to ensure normal results. 
respiratory products were determined in four or five separate periods 
of twenty-four hours each. No such complete experiments with 
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other classes of herbivorous animals have been reported, although 
partial data are available from experiments on horses and swine. 

MetTuop oF Statinc Resuirs.—The determination of the 
metabolizable energy of a given ration by experiments like the 
above is, in principle, very simple, although requiring many appli- 
ances and much technical skill. When, however, we attempt to 
generalize the results much greater difficulties are encountered 
than in the cases previously considered. 

In investigations upon carnivora and upon man the metaboliz- 
able energy, as we have just seen, is usually computed upon the, 
total nutrients of the food—that is, upon the total amounts of 
protein, carbohydrates, and fat—the deduction for the loss of 
energy in the feces being included in the factors employed. This 
is possible because the amount of potential energy thus removed 
is small in itself and subject to relatively small variations on ordi- 
nary diet and also because the crude nutrients composing the food 
are largely chemical compounds which are at least fairly well 
known. 

The food of herbivora, on the contrary, is both more complex 
and less well known chemically and contains a much larger and very 
varying proportion of indigestible matter. As a consequence the 
fecés, instead of being chiefly an excretory product, consist mainly 
of undigested food residues with but a small proportion of meta- 
bolic products, and contain a large and variable part of the total 
potential energy of the food. For all these reasons it seems likely 
that any attempt to compute general factors for the metab- 
olizable energy: of the crude nutrients of feeding-stuffs similar to 
those of Rubner or Atwater for the nutrients of human foods would 
be confronted by almost insuperable difficulties. 

It was natural, then, to attempt to eliminate these difficulties 
by computing the results upon the digestible nutrients of the feed- 
ing-stuffs, but even here considerable difficulties arise. The di- 
gested nutrients, particularly in the case of coarse fodders, are far 
from being the pure protein, carbohydrates, and fats which our 
ordinary statements of composition and digestibility assume them 
to be. Furthermore, a considerable and a variable proportion of 
the waste of proteid metabolism in the herbivora takes the form of 
hippuric acid, a body less completely oxidized than urea, and ac- 
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cordingly containing more potential energy, while the urine of 
sheep and cattle also contains not a little non-nitrogenous matter 
of some sort. Finally, the slow and complicated process of diges- 
tion in the herbivora is accompanied by fermentations and the 
evolution of gaseous hydrocarbons (methane), and perhaps of 
hydrogen, both of which carry off a more or less variable propor- 
tion of the potential energy of the food. By means of experiments 
with approximately pure nutrients it is possible to secure factors 
for the metabolizable energy of the digested nutrients of con- 
centrated feeding-stuffs, but in the case of coarse fodders about 
all that is practicable in this direction is to compute the results 
of experiments upon the total digestible matter. 

‘There is possible, however, a third method, viz., to compute the 
metabolizable energy upon the total organic matter of the feeding- 
stuff, expressing it either as Calories per gram or pound of organic 
matter or as a percentage of the gross energy. In the latter form 
the result would be analogous to a digestion coefficient and would 
show what proportion of the total energy of the material, as: deter- 
mined by combustion in the calorimeter, was capable of being met- 
abolized in the body. This method of expressing the results has 
_certain advantages in directness and simplicity, and especially in 
putting the whole matter on the basis of energy values. In the 
succeeding paragraphs the available data will be considered from 
both the standpoints last named. 


METABOLIZABLE ENERGY OF ORGANIC MATTER. 


For a discussion of the matter from this standpoint we have to 
rely almost entirely upon the Méckern investigations already men- 
tioned. In the case of those earlier experiments in which the ration 
consisted exclusively of a single coarse fodder the computation of 
the metabolizable energy of the latter is, of course, readily made. 
In the experiments in which the food under investigation was added 
to a basal ration the computation is somewhat less simple, it being 
then necessary to compare the gross energy of the added food with 
the increase in the energy of the excreta in the second period as 
compared with the first. The details of both methods will be best 
explained by illustration. 
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Total Organic Matter. 


Coarse Fodders. Frep Atonz.—For Ox H, fed exclusively on 
meadow hay, Kellner obtained the following results * per day and 
head : 

Ingesta. 
7,263 grams meadow hay......... 32,177.3 Cals. 
Excreta. 
2,547 ¢ grams feces....... 11,750.3 Cals. 
13,675 “ —urine....... 1,945.0 “ 
158.4 ‘ methane..... 2,113.7 “ 
Total excreta......................... 15,809.0 “ 


Difference... ...... 0.6... c cece eee 16,368.3 “ 


Had the ration exactly sufficed for the maintenance of the ani- 
mal, the difference of 16,368.3 Cals. would represent exactly its 
metabolizable energy. In reality, however, the nitrogen and car- 
bon balance indicated a gain by the animal of 37.2 grams of protein 
(NX6.00 {) and 140.8 grams of fat, equivalent to 1548.8 Cals., so 
that the amount of energy actually converted into the kinetic form 
was 16,368.3 — 1548.8 = 14,819.5 Cals. The potential energy of the 
140.8 grams of fat, however, while it was not actually rendered 
kinetic, might have been had the needs of the organism required it. 
Its retention in the potential form was, in a sense, temporary and 
accidental, and its energy should properly be considered as a part 
of the metabolizable energy of the food. 

With the gain of protein, however, the case is different. Its 
total potential energy equals 211.2 Cals., but not all of this is 
capable of conversion into kinetic energy. According to Rubner’s 
results (p. 275) each gram of urinary nitrogen derived from the met- 
abolism of the protein of lean meat corresponds to 7.45 Cals. If 
this result is applicable to the forms of protein consumed by her- 
bivora (and we shall see later that there is good reason to believe 
that such is approximately the case), then the metabolism of the 
37.2 grams of protein gained would have added 46.2 Cals. to the 
observed potential energy of the urine, while the remaining 165 
Cals. would have taken the kinetic form and should, therefore, be 
regarded as part of the metabolizable energy of the food. 

; * Loe. cit., 53, 9. + Dry matter. t Compare pp. 67, 68. 
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In other words, to get at the actual metabolizable energy of the 
ration in this experiment we must add to the observed potential 
energy of the urine the amount of 46.2 Cals. by which it would have 
been increased had all the protein of the food been metabolized, or, 
what is the same thing, must subtract this amount from the ob- 
served difference between food and excreta. This leaves 16,322.1 
Cals. as the metabolizable energy of 7263 grams of dry matter or 
6750 grams of organic matter in meadow hay, and the metabolizable 
energy per gram of organic matter is therefore 2.418 Cals. 

Computed in the above manner, the several experiments of this 
category gave per day and head the following results: 


qd Metabolizable 
| 2 Energy of Energy. 
ica) 
g PB 
Ani- is ec er 
mal: Ration. g ¢ Urine Grn. 
©25| Food, | Feces. | (Cor- mete Total, re ‘e 
‘¢ Cals. Cals. | rected). Cals. Cals. Stat 
Si als. 7 t ‘i 
E er, 
fo) Cals. 
A | Meadow hayI.............. 32177 .3/11750.3/1991.2 |2113.7/16322.1/2.418 
Il “ ‘A. es 36975 .1]15524.1/1925 .7*|3137 .2/16388 .1/2.097 
Vv OB; 34211 .5/15312 .2)1559 . 3*/2268 .5/15071 5/2 .093 
VI fe been et 33855 .4/13765 .2|1737 .9*|2480 .6)15871 .7/2.228 
XX ie Meee kee Since ao 37167 .3'13880 .7|3224.6 |2646.1]17415.9 2.230 
I ey NS Wis 45 2 edocs gus 6815|32252 .2|14669 .0}1686 .9 |2092.3/13804 .0/2.026 
Average............. ig de ar ineca een lf teor taseoaed Ole Saaaieanone [teaeetie Sul etait 2.182 
B | Meadow hay and oat straw. . .|7107/33794.4/14576.1/1440.3 |2331.2/15446.8/2.173 
III | Clover . ete. .17328]34603 . 2/15505 ..1]1549.6*|/2670. 1/14878 .4/2.031 
IV a ce ste. .|7074|33405 .1)15250 6/1481 .5*/2491 .3)14181.7/2.004 


* Energy of urine computed from its carbon content. 


It should be noted that the figures for the energy of the feces in 
these and in all the succeeding experiments include that of the met- 
abolic products contained in them. While the latter are not derived 
directly from the food they are a part of the expenditure made by 
the body in the digestion of the food, and there is. therefore, the same 
reason for including their energy as for including that of the organic 
matter of the urine. 

Both contain a certain amount of potential energy, derived 
ultimately from the food, which has escaped being metabolized in 
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the body and so is to be deducted from the total energy of the 
food to obtain its metabolizable energy. 

Experiments on timothy hay made by the writer,* in which the 
amount of methane excreted was estimated from the amount of non- 
nitrogenous nutrients digested, gave the following results, the cor- 
rection for the gain or loss of nitrogen being computcd in a slightly 
different way from that explained above: 


ENERGY PER GRAM ORGANIC MATTER. 


Experiment I. | Experiment II.|Experiment VI. 
Cals Cals. Cals. 
Bteerd..e wicscnin aa aiedes exesoh< 2.104 1.838 2.139 
Dc ratte id ba nen Oat A Ra Gy oh 2.007 2.164 2.175 
Te: PED Sesto sh ace See gE tian 1.904 1.824 2.176 
AVETAZE.. Le ee eee 2.005 1.942 2.163 
Average of all............. 2.037 


It should be noted that the above figures are, as already stated, 
approximate only. The energy of the methane was estimated, while 
the determinations of the energy of the urine were not, in all cases, 
satisfactory. We are probably justified, however, in regarding 
the results as a close approximation to the truth. 

Coarse FoppErs ADDED TO BasaL Ration.—As an example of 
this class of experiments we may take Periods 4 and 7 with Ox H.t 
The rations in the two periods were as follows: 


Total Weight. Containing Organic Matter. 

Period 4, | Fe a 7, | Period 4, | Period 7, | Difference, 
Kgs. Grms. Grms. rms. 
Meadow hay .............. 3198 6495 3297 
Molasses-beet pulp ........ 2386 2413 27 
Peanut meal.............. 818 835 17 


6402 | 9743 .| 3341 


* Penna State Experiment Station, Bull 42, p. 153. 
f Loc cit., 53, 278-335. 
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The potential energy of food and excreta (that of the urine cor- 
rected to nitrogen equilibrium) and by difference the amounts of 
metahbolizable energy were: 


Urine Metaboliz- 

Food, F ; Methane, 
Eaads | TENE | ccorpestew,| Methane. | able Bneray. 
Period 7........ 46,275.0 | 14,104.8 2,593 .0 3,564.2 | 26,013.0 
OU, A sakes le 30,338 .1 8,574.9 1,795.0 2,579 .4 17,388 .8 
Difference ....} 15,936.9 5,529.9 798.0 984.8 8,624.2 


The metabolizable energy of the additional 3341 grams of or- 
ganic matter eaten in Period 7 was therefore 8624.2 Cals. This 
added food was intended to consist of hay, but the unavoidable 
variations in the moisture content of the feeding-stuffs resulted in a 
slightly greater consumption of the other ingredients of the ration 
also. Of the 3341 grams of additional organic matter, 3297 grams, 
as the previous table shows, were from the hay and 44 grams from 
the basal ration. If, then, we would ascertain the metabolizable 
energy of the added hay only, we must subtract from the difference 
of 8624.2 Cals. between the two rations the metabolizable energy of 
this 44 grams of organic matter from the other feeding-stufts. 

But while the gross energy of the latter is known, its metabo- 
lizable energy cannot be computed exactly, since it is impossible to 
determine what part of the energy of the excreta was derived from 
this particular portion of the ration. By assuming, however, that 
the same percentage of its gross energy was metabolizable as was 
the case with the basal ration, and that its non-metabolizable energy 
was similarly distributed between the various excreta, we may 
compute a correction which, although not strictly accurate, will not, 
in view of the small quantities involved, introduce any serious error. 
In this case the gross energy of the 3297 grams of organic matter in 
the added hay was 15,728.6 Cals., and the table takes the form 
shown on the opposite page. 

As thus computed, the metabolizable energy of the 3297 grams 
of organic matter added to the basal ration in the form of hay was 
8504.8 Cals., equal to 2.580 Cals. per gram. The total correction 
amounts to 119.4 Cals., and even a considerable relative error in it 
would not materially change the final results. 
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Food, F : Urine Meth : Metaboliz- 
Cals. Cals” | (Corrected), | "Gals | able Energy, 
Period 7........ 46,275.0 | 14,104.8 2,593.0 3,564.2 | 26,013.0 
bane. Dore ne cate 30,338 .1 8,574.9 1,795.0 2,579.4 | 17,388.8 
Difference....| 15,936.9 5,529.9 798.0 984.8 8,624.2 
Correction ....| —208.3 —58.9 —12.3 -17.7 —119.4 
15,728 .6 5,471.0 785.7 967.1 8,504.8 
Percentages... 100.0 34.78 5.00 6.15 54.07 


In these computations it is assumed that the increased metabo- 
lizable energy of the ration is derived entirely from the added feed- 
ing-stuff, or, in other words, that the latter exerted no influence 
either upon the digestibility of the basal ration or upon the propor- 
tion of its energy lost in urine and in hydrocarbons. That such is 
the case we have no means of proving, and it is, indeed, unlikely 
that it is exactly true. The metabolizable energy of the added 
feeding-stuff as above computed includes any such effects—that is, it 
represents the net result to the organism of the added coarse fodder. 

Table I.of the Appendix contains the results of all the experi- 
ments of this sort, computed in the manner illustrated above. It 
will be noted that in all but two cases the correction is less than 
in the above example. In each case the table shows also the per- 
centage of the gross energy of the feeding-stuff which was found to 
be metabolizable and the percentage carried off in each of the 
excreta, 

Summary.—The results of the foregoing determinations of the 
metabolizable energy of the organic matter of coarse fodders are 
summarized in the table on page 290, which shows the gross and 
metabolizable energy per gram of organic matter and also the 
percentage of gross energy found to be metabolizable. 

Concentrated Feeding-stuffs.—The metabolizable energy of 
the organic matter of a concentrated feeding-stuff when added to 
a basal ration can, of course, be computed by the same method as in 
the case of added coarse fodders, but, as we shall see, some special 
difficulties arise in its application. 

The only commercial concentrated feeding-stuff upon which 
such experiments have been reported is beet molasses, although 
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Per Gram Organic 
atter. 
- Per Cent. 
Gross, Metabohs- Metabole- 
Cale. | Eperay, 
Meadow Hay ' 
Sample disc dexttnewte ste geaweaeae yeas 4.767 2.418 50.72 
ie. Cer ee ee Cc ee: 4.731 2.097 44.32 
BOS V aaicguneiiqak eater hans ee La 759 2.093 44.06 
Bye OV Lihat a ees nce eRaweewamory y*- 2.228 46.88 
“ Bi AVeTARCs 9 Meakeas cede gol eaa tae 2.161 45.47 
HES IME ge, piain sire aman  analaiatie: phat. 5 4.760 2.230 46.86 
ES UMS oe ayn s bare ah dann Sidi es Ss a+| 4.784 2.026 42.80 
ON, Ox Eacvomae x satay’ sab eases 1.933 40.75 
BS Se Gai h eee caer ayia cas 4.743 | 2.087 | 44.00 
0 Vs ANETABC Ss coe aia ka ia a a wine apie [viene ievale 2.010 42.38 
«VI, Ox H, Period 2............. 2.520 52.82 
OS VT EN Ds gaia ae tyes bad ail 4.771 2.580 54.07 
OMT Nardi vitae wanes Wa eislenavalt 2.540 53.24 
46 ML sAVCRA Cs 2 us kx ste esis ows paurelles Wie << ste 2.547 53.38 
Average of seven samples ............ 4.751 | 2.213 46.56 
Timothy Hay (approximate) .............. 4.670 2.037 43 .62 
Oat Straw: zs 
OS Bisel d Signa es aihar eke Baa eR ee Ras 1.760 36. 
Gn aa es Gcsuen ardocnee oe Sass Geet 4.816 { 1.688 | 35.05 
Averages isin tae Serene eens sus anes lhl a wdiers 1.724 35.80 
Wheat Straw: 
OX Ho ienois gs Md oe ea MR Apa Bees Gee 1.411 29.75 
er UR eS ANCAP RNA URE 4.743 | 1.540 | 32.47 
AVETE RC soe oisiduie eis Gree Seda ie Seen avers sce Shalala ardaee 1.475 31.11 
Extracted Rye Straw : 
OES cee cats nS eB OS RSIS Swe ets eps 3.261 76.71 
Be acer ee ee ee oe }4.251 | 3.164 | 74.45 
AV CTALC ois ats ume een lena eee late ainletees 3.213 75.58 


experiments were also made by Kellner with wheat gluten, starch, 
oil, and extracted straw, the aim of which was to determine the 
metabolizable energy of the various digestible nutrients. 
As an illustration of this class of experiments we may take one 
upun molasses with Ox F,* comparing Period 3, on the basal ration, 
* Loc. cit., 58, 172-227. 
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with Period 6, on the same ration with the addition of molasses. 
Comparing, first, the organic matter of the two rations we have 
the following: 


Total Organic Organic Matter in 
Matter Fed, Molasses, 
Grms. Grms. 
POTIOG Gy, sea cidiaye std sb. dee sel eiginedl dawn emi iene 8262 1702 
fe Odense halard tae aee nao Ge sere 6630 0 
1632 1702 


In the period with molasses 70 grams less of the basal ration 
was consumed than in the period without, and a correction must 
accordingly be made for this in the way explained on page 288. 
The energy of food and excreta in the two experiments (that 
of the urine being corrected to nitrogen equilibrium), together with 
the correction for the 70 grams of organic matter, is shown in the 
following table: 


A Metaboliz- 

coef Gsee | Gge | Mebane: | able Bneray, 

Period 6........ 37,946.2 | 11,365.8 1,786.1 2,397.9 | 22,396..4 
a ae 31,327.8 | 9,599.2 | 1,530.0] 2,560.7 | 17,637.9 
6,618.4 | 1,766.6 256.1 | ~162.8] 4,758.5 

Correction ....| +330.8 +101.3 +16.2 + 27.0 +186.3 
6,949.2 | 1,867.9 272.3 | —135.8 | 4,944.8 


Dividing the metabolizable energy of the molasses, 4944.8 Cals., 
by the number of grams consumed, 1702, gives the metabolizable 
energy of 1 gram of organic matter as 2.905 Cals. 

REAL AND APPARENT METABOLIZABLE ENERGY.—The above 
figures, however, demand more critical discussion. While the addi- 
tion of molasses to the basal ration increased the amount of poten- 
tial energy carried off in the feces and urine, it diminished that in 
the methane; that is, it acted in some way to check the fermen- 
tation in the digestive tract to which this gas owes its origin. In 
other words, under the influence of the molasses the loss of energy 
by fermentation of the basal ration was diminished by 135.8 Cals., 
and this amount, by the method of computation, is added to the 
metabolizable energy of the molasses. 
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Moreover, the loss of energy in the feces is a complex of sev- 
eral factors. The amounts of organic matter and of the several 
nutrients excreted in the feces in the two periods (not corrected for 
the 70 grams difference in organic matter consumed) were as 
follows: 


Organic | protein, | Crude Pubaoeens Crude 
ates | erat’ | SE | alee | et 
Grms 
Period Geass paved daves3awe 2132 403 595 1068 66 
BOO BA cases due tine eee ee ad 1797 284 ~ 527 924 62 
Difference............... 335 119 68 144 | 4 


In addition to protein and nitrogen-free extract, which may 
possibly represent indigestible material in the molasses, the feces 
contained 68 grams more crude fiber and 4 grams more fat in Period 
6 than in Period 3. These cannot have been derived from the 
molasses, since the latter does not contain these ingredients. This 
feeding-stuff, in other words, diminished the apparent digestibility 
of the fiber and fat of the basal ration. As a matter of fact, the 
ingredients of molasses being practically all soluble in water, it is 
probable that nearly all the difference in the amount digested is 
due to the diminished apparent digestibility of the basal ration 
under the influence of the molasses. 

The figure above given for the metabolizable energy includes all 
these effects; that is, it shows the net result as regards energy ob- 
tained from molasses fed under the conditions of these experiments, 
the Hutritive ratio of the basal ration being 1: 5.8 and that of the 
molasses ration 1:6.4. To get at the actual amount of energy set 
free from the molasses itself we should need to subtract from the 
metabolizable energy as calculated above the energy corresponding 
to the decreased excretion of methane and to add to it the metabo- 
lizable energy corresponding to the decrease in the amounts of crude 
fiber and ether extract digested, assuming that all the excess of 
protein and nitrogen-free extract in the feces was derived from the 
molasses. Computed in this way * the real metabolizable energy 


* One gram of crude fiber = 3.3 Cals., and one gram of ether extract = 
8.3 Cals. See p. 332. 
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of the organic matter is 2.977 Cals. per gram. This would be a mini- 
mum figure, while if we assume, as suggested above, that the mo- 
lasses is entirely digestible, this figure is still too low and should be 
increased to equal the gross energy of the organic matter. 

If, however, either one of these latter values were used in com- 
puting the metabolizable energy of rations, the results would obvi- 
ously be too high unless corrections were made for the effect upon 
the apparent digestibility of the other feeding-stuffs in the ration. 
The figure first computed, while including several different effects, 
nevertheless seems better adapted for use in actual computations 
under average conditions, while the second gives the more accurate 
idea of the store of metabolizable energy contained in the feeding- 
stuff regarded by itself. The distinction is analogous to that 
between apparent and real digestibility, and we may accordingly 
speak of the apparent and the real metabolizable energy of feeding- 
stuffs. 

The whole of our present discussion of the metabolizable 
energy of the organic matter (total or digestible) of food materials 
relates to the apparent metabolizable energy. This is obvious as 
regards the concentrated feeds from the above example, and logic- 
ally applies also to those cases in which coarse fodders were added 
to the basal ration, while in the case of the coarse fodders used alone 
the distinction vanishes or is reduced to one between apparent and 
real digestibility. The experiment with beet molasses well illus- 
trates the difficulties in the way of determining the actual metabo- 
lizable energy of feeding-stuffs which cannot be used alone. 

Breet Mo.asses.—In two later experiments the addition of 
molasses increased instead of diminishing the excretion of methane. 
The results of the three experiments upon molasses, computed in 
the same manner as the experiments upon coarse fodders, are con- 
tained in Table II of the Appendix. 

In the last two experiments 10 to 12 per cent. of the energy of 
the molasses was lost in the products of intestinal fermentation, 
but this was more than counterbalanced by its less effect upon the 
digestibility of the rations, so that the final result is a higher figure 
for the apparently metabolizable energy thanin the first experi- 
ment. Summarizing the results per gram as in the case of the 
coarse fodders we have: 
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‘| Apparently 
Pca Metabolizable Per Cent 
meray, Energy, Metabolizable. 
Cals. Cals. 
Sample Tuces suse cove odaces eas 4.084 2.905 71.16 
a Il, OX Fh as aw ccaavevs 4.188 3.308 79.00 
sf Be Ee Nis ake anienctiudeie Sul t . | 3.044 72.70 
Average, Sample II........ si selena ioe aaa we 3.176 75.85 


Srarcu.—In a considerable number of the trials commercial 
starch was added to the basal ration. The earlier experiments by 
Kiihn were intended primarily to throw light on the possible for- 
mation of fat from carbohydrates (compare p. 177). In them, 
starch was added to a ration of coarse fodder only and the nutritive 
ratio was purposely made very wide, the result being that more or 
less of the starch escaped digestion. In the later experiments by 
Kellner the starch was added to a mixed ration. Except in the 
first two experiments the nutritive ratio was a medium one and 
but traces of starch escaped digestion. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to tabulate these two classes of experiments separately, 
as has been done in Tables ITI and IV of the Appendix, the com- 
putations being’ made as in the previous cases. 

The same remarks which were made on p. 291 concerning the 
distinction between real and apparent metabolizable energy apply 
to these results. As computed they represent the net gain to the 
organism from the consumption of starch and are the algebraic sum 
of several factors. In particular, there was a considerable loss of 
energy in the feces, even in the later experiments in which but 
traces of the starch itself escaped digestion. In other words, the 
starch either lowered the digestibility of the basal ration or in- 
creased the formation of fecal metabolic products or both. The 
method of computation adopted virtually looks upon this as part 
of the necessary expenditure in the digestion of the starch. On 
the other hand, there are several cases in which there was a de- 
crease in the outgo of potential energy in the urine, even after the 
results are corrected to nitrogen equilibrium. This, from our pres- 
ent point of view, is credited to the starch and increases its 
apparent metabolizable energy. 
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The results on starch, expressed in Calories per gram of organic 
matter, may be summarized as follows: 


Apparent 
Gross Metaboliz- | Per Cent. 
Energy, able Metaboliz- 
Cals. Energy, able. 
Cals. 
Kithn’s Experiments : 
Sample I, Ox TIT..................0.205. 4.249 3.029 71.21 
A EE ERS AD Ms les he ateter vac So eal ae 4.249 2.705 63.71 
AVOTA CC ie2 of fing tin agrees es AST 4.249 2.867 67.46 
Sample II, Ox V, Period 2a.............. 4.236 3.347 78.95 
“ BOS, ns BEE ODD rte fastens Unease 4.236 3.161 74.68 
ae SO ONAG 2b sect rae aa oe 4.236 3.018 71.26 
a Be EET A) GiB era aeenis oy Suet 4.236 2.964 69.98 
AVETAG Co aicty a sige Ses Sue anda sleareun ae aiken ds 4.236 3.123 73.72 
Average of Iand II.................. 4.243 2.995 70.59 
Kellner’s Experiments : 
Samples I and II Ox B................. 4.165 2.027 48 .62 
i BR Ee SEI AG oe Ma dt ed at 4.165 2.028 48.68 
Ms ieDlOUb arom ncneihiman se ea eense 4.165 | 2.028 | 48.65 
Sample TID, Ox D..... ccs. ce see e see eee 4.156 2.792 67.20 
Peet eure) HO, Gata 2 eau a Neate neta 4.156 2.969 71.44 
oe BE SS Gas santa cistiyie iat ae Suan ee 4.156 3.214 77.32 
ANETAQO ics oa anes data aues eer 4.151 2.992 71.99 
Sample IV, Ox H..................... 4.180 3.313 79.22 
3 fe MES Midi a cehataven heres Matsh cts os 4.180 3.017 72.16 
ANOVA GES oa sce cijuce dls siduds eavaire ya eascet teat dace 4.180 3.165 75.69 
Average of [II and IV............... 4.168 3.079 73.84 


Wuear Giuren.—Seven experiments upon commercial wheat 
gluten are reported. three by Kihn and four by Kellner. The 
chemical composition of the dry matter of the three samples of 
gluten employed is shown in the first table on the next page. 

In Kihn’s experiments the gluten caused a marked increase in 
the apparent digestibility of the basal ration, which by our method 
of computation augments the apparent metabolizable energy of 
the gluten, so that in one case it amounts to over 101 per cent. of 
the gross energy. The correction for organic matter is also rela- 
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Kellner’s Experiments. 
Ktihn’s 
Experiments, 

Per Cent. Oxen B and C, Ox D, 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

ABB 5 os oc acess SARE Se Ee eS 1.36 2.86 2.80 
Crude protein ............-...4. 87.88 83.45 82.67 
Crude fiber..............-00000- 0.47 0.08 0.43 
Nitrogen-free extract............ 8.07 13.35 13.38 
Ether extract ...............-5. 2.22 0.26 0.72 
100.00 100.00 100.00 


tively large. In Kellner’s experiments the variations are not so 
great. Computed as before, the results are as shown in Table V of 
the Appendix. Summarizing Kellner’s figures, as probably the 
more accurate, we have per gram of organic matter— 


: Apparent 
Gross Energy, Metabolizable Per Cent. 
Cais. Energy. Metabolizable. 
Cals. 

Sample I, Ox B, Period 1.... 5.675 3.019 53.18 
‘a ee a ME ss Bs. g's 5.675 3.719 65.55 

BE EEC ares cattery wie opted 5.675 4.062 71.61 
AV ETERS: fo). i csi jandig hes tan os 5.675 3.600 63.45 
Sample II, Ox D............ 5.808 4.061 69.90 
Average of land II ......... 5.742 3.831 66.68 


The wheat gluten was by no means pure protein and the above 
figures of course apply to the feeding-stuff as a whole, including its 
fat and carbohydrates as well as its protein. The question of the 
metabolizable energy of the latter wi]] be considered subsequently. 

PeaNut OiLt.—Three experiments with this substance are re- 
ported by Kellner, In the first the oi] was given in the form of an 
emulsion, prepared by saponifying a small portion of the oi) with 
sodium hydrate, and was completely digested In the second and 
third experiments it was emulsified with lime-water. In this form 
it was less well digested. and in one case (Ox F affected the digesti- 
bility of the basal ration unfavorably. The results per gram of 
organic matter, computed as before, constitute Table VI of the 
Appendix and are summarized in the following table: 
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Metabolizable 
G E 2 Per Cent. 
ale” cai Eee , fdetsnotaatles 
Sample I, Ox Desieies os 8 9.493 7.382 77.76 
7 uy, i Biejex-e nv 9.464 4.973 52.52 
Gane aes 5.623 59.39 
Average, Meso ids leaks. waloawatss Xe 5.298 55.96 


SumMary.—The foregoing results may be conveniently sum- 
marized in the table below, which shows the average gross energy 
per gram of organic matter, the percentage of this gross energy 
carried off unmetabolized in the various excreta, and the apparent 
metabolizable energy expressed both per gram of total organic 
matter and as a percentage of the gross energy: 


Apparent 
Gross Percentage Loss in Metabolizable 
En'gy Energy. 
per 
rm. 
Or- Per 
ganic Grm.}| Per 
Mat- Or- | Cent 
ter, | Feces.| Urine. | Methane. | ganic of 
Cals. Mat- | Gross 
ter, |En'gy. 
Cals. 
Meadow hay...........20eee08- 4.751/40.96| 5.71 6.77 |2.213/46.56 
Timothy hay................4. 4.670|47.27| 2.61 6 .50*|2 . 037/43 .62 
Oat Straw... ... cee cee eee eee 4.816/56.80) 2.08 5.32 |1.724/35.80 
Wheat straw...........0.00 yee 4.743|/58.22) 2.37 8.30 |1.475/31.11 
Extracted rye straw............ 4.251112.75|—0.79] 12.46 |3.213)/75.58 
Beet molasses, Sample II......../4.188) 9.93} 2.91) 11.31 (3.174/75.85 
Starch, Kihn’s experiments...... 4.243]19.59/—0.92) 10.74 |2.995)70.59 
‘€  Kellner’s experiments: 
Heavy rations................ 4.165/55.91/—2.07} —2.49 |2.028/48.65 
Medium rations............... 4.168|17.61|—0.66 9.21 |3.079/73.84 
Wheat gluten, Kellner’s experi- 
TOTNES essa sipccaa ele Wee see) Shoo aie 5. 742/20.16} 13.08 0.08 |3.831/66.68 
Peanut oil, Ox D............... 9 .493/24.34|—1.08) —1.02 |7.382|77.76 
of Laan eee eure ear? 9 .464|64.77|—1.19}—16.10 |4.973/52.52 
BE ES Ce Scott 8 ike 9.464/41.00) 1.37) —1.76 |5.623|59.39 
* Estimated. 


Digestible Organic Matter. 
As appears especially from the figures of the last table, the loss 
of energy in the feces is the one which is subject to the greatest vari- 
ation. In other words, the digestibility of a feeding-stuff is the 
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most important single factor in determining its content of metabo- 
lizable energy. We may eliminate this factor by computing, on 
the basis of the determinations of digestibility, the energy of the 
digested organic matter and the proportion of this energy which 
was lost in urine and methane or was metabolizable. In this way 
we may secure figures which will be useful as a basis for estimat- 
ing the energy values of rations in experiments in which it has 
not been determined, and which will also afford, from some points 
of view, a better idea of the relative extent of the losses other than 
those in the feces. 

Coarse Fopprers ALONE.—lIn the cases in which coarse fodder 
constituted the exclusive ration the computation from the data 
given on p. 286 and the amounts of organic matter apparently 
digested in the several experiments is very simple and yields the 
following results per gram digested organic matter: 


Loss in sa as 
i- G 
mal abet: Energy. |__ 
Unae. Methane ‘| Per ao 
c 
Cent. | Gent. | Cent. | Gals, 
A | Meadow hay I............ 4.509 9.75 | 10.35 | 79.90 | 3.603 . 
II - cane suneia das ate Maus 4.408 8.98 | 14.62 | 76.40 | 3.368 
Vv a $8 Bixee dons sian y 4.317 8.25 | 12.00 | 79.75 | 3.443 
VI ss Os Bisa Seta aie 4.398 8.65 ; 12.35 | 79.00 | 3.474 
XK oe OS aM tase echayee oe coomass 4.452 | 13.85 | 11.36 | 74.79 | 3.330 
I a AO Wve saotiers eertite 4.371 9.59 | 11.9) | 78.51 | 3.432 
Average..............5. 4.409 9.85 | 12.09 | 78.06 Rs 442 
Average for timothy hay .| 4.377 4.95 | 12.33 | 82.72 | 3.620 


Coarse Foppmrs ADDED TO BasaL Ration.—From the re- 
sults contained in Table I of the Appendix we may compute in sub- 
stantially the same manner the total and metabolizable energy of 
the digestible organic matter of the coarse fodders which were 
added to the basal rations. In the table referred to, a correction 
was introduced for the small differences in the amount of the basal 
rations consumed in the periods compared. In the present com- 
putations it has been assumed that the organic matter of these 
small differences possessed the same digestibility as the total organic 
matter of the basal ration. For example, in the case of Ox H, 
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Periods 4 and 7, the amounts of digestible organic matter in the 
two rations were: 


BOTOG W Aitde aiectaostdcaa Geta barren 7106 grams 
PO@riOd 4, cae sina aieeas else eates 4845 “ 
Difference.................. 2261 “ 


The table shows, however, that in Period 7 the animal received 44 
grams more of total organic matter in the basal ration than in 
Period 4. In the latter period the digestibility of the organic 
matter was found to be 75.7 per cent. Consequently, of the 
excess of 2261 grams of digestible organic matter in Period 7 
44x 0.757 =33 grams may be regarded as derived from the basal 
ration and 2261—33=2228 grams from the meadow hay added. 
The corresponding corrected amounts of energy as given in the 
same table are— 


Total Cots. |, Gin Bigeted 
Cals. 
Energy of added hay (corrected). . a 15728 .6 
“* corresponding feces........... 5471.0 
“_ digested matter.............. 10257 .6 4.604 
Metabolizable energy................... 8504.8 3.817 


The table on the next page contains the results of these com- 
putations expressed per gram of digested organic matter. Kell- 
ner * has made the same comparison in a slightly different man- 
ner. His results for the gross energy of the digested matter are 
given subsequently (p. 310). Those for metabolizable energy do 
not differ materially from those here given. 

CONCENTRATED FEEDING-sTUFFS.—The results of experiments 
upon concentrated feeding-stuffs may of course be computed in the 
same manner as those upon coarse fodders just considered. In the 
case of materials like starch, oil, and gluten, however, which differ 
widely from ordinary feeding-stuffs and which produce material 
and readily traceable effects upon the digestibility of the basal 
ration. relatively little value attaches to computations of the appar- 
ent metabolizable energy, and only the average results with these 


materials have been included in the summary on page 301 for the 
* Loc. cit,, 58, 414 and 447. 
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| Apparent 
Loss in Metabolizable 
a oe Energy. 
a|% Gals.” 
4} é Per Gant. | Per Gent, | Per Cent. | P&G firm 
Meadow Hay 
1 Sample V.......) 4.356 8.61 10.20 81.19 3.537 
G|2 ef Vives atanes -| 4.496 7.72 12.58 79.70 3.583 
Average ...... 4.426 8.17 11.39 | 80.44 | 3.560 
H| 2 Sample VI.......| 4.531 8.32 7.74 83.94 3.803 
H|7 «VI... | 4.604 7.66 9.43 82.91 3.817 
J|2 “VI... ...| 4.506 9.64 9.33 81.03 3.651 
Average ...... 4.547 8.54 8.83 82.63 3.757 
Oat Straw : 
F/2 Sample IIT....... 4,441 5.30 10.17 84.53 3.754 
G/1 sie 8 Deemer nee 4.586 4.32 14.42 81.26 3.726 
Average ...... 4.514 4.81 12.30 82.89 3.740 
| Wheat Straw : 
HI Sample I........ 4.488 4.75 20.11 75.14 3.373 
J {I Coens eee ge ney 4.397 6.49 19.67 73.84 3.247 
Average ...... 4.443 5.62 19.89 74.49 3.310 
Extracted Straw : 
H([ 5 Sample Viste. a deais 4,240 | —0.52 13.99 86.53 3.668 
J | 5 ‘ Leteaaiay 4.164 | —1.29 14.58 86.71 3.611 
Average ...... 4.202 | —0.91 14.29 | 86.62 | 3.640 


sake of completeness. Those upon peanut oil have been omitted, 
since the varying effect upon digestibility and upon the methane 
fermentation makes the results as computed in this way appear 
of questionable significance. 

SummMary.—The average results upon the various materials 
experimented with are summarized on the opposite page. 

As appears from the figures of the table, the apparent metabo- 
lizable energy of the digestible organic matter of the different coarse 
fodders is quite uniform. At first sight it appears somewhat sur- 
prising that oat straw should show more favorable results than hay, 
but the reason is readily seen in the smaller loss which takes place 
in the urine; in wheat straw this loss is somewhat larger, while that 
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ENERGY OF DIGESTED ORGANIC MATTER. 


Apparent 
Loss in Metabolizable 
Total Energy. 
Energy, 
baa Urine, | Methane Pi 
e i Per oF 
Gent. | Gens, } Cent. | QR: 
Meadow hay (seven samples)........ 4.439} 9.62] 11.52 | 78.86] 3.501 
Timothy hay ............... 0... eee 4.377| 4.95} 12.33 | 82.72] 3.620 
Oat stiaWi te scdhaaiaeet aoe oe ental 4.514} 4.81] 12.30 | 82.89] 3.740 
Wheat straw. ...........2.2.22205. 4.443} 5.62] 19.89 | 74.49} 3.310 
Extracted straw... 0.0.0.0... 0000e 4.202|—0.91} 14.29 | 86.62) 3.640 
Beet molasses, Sample II........... 4.124) 3.24) 12.52 | 84.24] 3.473 
Starch, Kiihn’s experiments.,....... 4.192)—1.19) 13.42 | 87.77] 3.679 
‘ Kellner’s experiments *.......| 4.012/—0.92} 11.12 | 89.80) 3.603 
Wheat gluten, Kellner’s experiments..| 5.749] 16.59] 0.02 | 83.39) 4.792 


* Average of Samples III and IV. 
in the methane is considerably larger, resulting in a materially 
lower figure for metabolizable energy. 

The results summarized in the two preceding tables, it should 
be remembered, include, as already pointed out, all the effects pro- 
duced by the addition of the material under experiment to the 
basal ration; that is, they give the apparent metabolizable energy. 
In the case of the coarse fodders no other method of computation 
is practicable, and the same would be true in most instances of 
ordinary concentrated commercial feeding-stuffs. In such cases it 
is rarely possible to distinguish with accuracy between the energy 
derived from the material experimented with and the subsidiary 
effects of the latter upon the digestibility of the several in- 
gredients of the ration or upon the losses of energy in urine and 
methane. We may anticipate, therefore, that the results of future 
determinations of the metabolizable energy of ordinary feeding- 
stuffs will of necessity be expressed substantially in the summary 
manner here employed. 

With the nearly pure nutrients used in many of Kellner’s ex- 
periments the case is different. Here it is possible to take account, 
to a large degree, of the secondary effects, such as those, for exam- 
ple, which in the case of wheat gluten result in figures exceeding 
100 per cent. for the apparent metabolizable energy, and to compute 
results which represent more nearly the actual metabolizable energy 
contained in the substances themselves. In these cases, therefore, 
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the averages of the tables are of less significance than the results 
given in the following pages, where the digestible nutrients are 
rade the basis of the computation. 

af ENERGY OF DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS. 

A The foregoing paragraphs have dealt with the apparent 
metabolizable energy of feeding-stuffs, and the results have 
been expressed in terms of total or of digestible organic matter, 
or as percentages of gross energy. We now turn to a con- 
sideration of such data as are available regarding the several con- 
ventional groups of nutrients into which the food of herbivorous 
animals is ordinarily divided and inquire whether it is possible to 
compute average factors for their metabolizable energy which 
shall be useful in themselves and be of value particularly for pur- 
poses of comparison with earlier experiments. This was the special 
purpose of Kellner’s investigations, and his experiments supply 
valuable data on these points as regards cattle and presumably 
other ruminants, which may be supplemented to a certain extent 
from experiments by other investigators upon horses and swine. 
In considering the experiments from this standpoint, Kellner’s 
discussion and methods of computation have been closely followed, 
the attempt being made to compute as accurately as possible the 
real metabolizable energy of the several nutrients. 


Gross Energy. 

If it were possible to add pure nutrients to a basal ration and 
be sure that they would have no effect upon the utilization of the 
latter, it would be a comparatively simple matter to determine their 
real metabolizable energy. As a matter of fact, however, as has 
been seen, this is not possible. Not only is it impracticable to secure 
large quantities of pure nutrients, but each such addition to the basal 
ration is liable to affect especially the digestibility of the latter. 
Consequently the difference in metabolizable energy between the 
two rations fails to represent correctly the real metabolizable energy 
of the nutrient added. In order to compute the latter we must. 
have a basis for correcting the results for the small variations in the 
amounts of other nutrients digested, and for this purpose we need 
to know the total or gross energy of the digested matters. 
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CrupE Frser.—In four of his experiments on hay fed alone, 
Kellner * determined the heats of combustion of the crude fiber of 
the food and of the feces with the following results per gram: 


Crude Fiber of | Crude Fiber of 
Hay, Cals. Feces, Cals. 
Dncive 4.4350 4.7378 
TWh x 4.3907 4.7423 
TT. 4.4548 4.9037 
IV.... 4.4230 | 4.7426 


It appears from these figures that the crude fiber of meadow 
hay has a higher heat value than pure cellulose (4.1854 Cals. accord- 
ing to Stohmann), obviously due to the admixture of compounds 
richer in carbon, while the indigestible crude fiber of the feces has 
a still higher heat value. Merrill ¢ has also reported similar results 
for the crude fiber of oat hay, clover silage, and oat and pea silage, 
as follows: 


Crude Fiber of Fodder. | Crude Fiber of Feces. | 
Cals. per Grin. Cals. per Grm. 
Oat hay, come cs gees 4.405 4.662 
Clover silage......... 4.610 5.215 
Oat and pea silage... . 4.667 4.820 


It follows that the digested portions of the crude fiber must 
contain less potential energy than the crude fiber of the feed, and 
from the known digestibility of the latter it is easy to calculate 
what the heat of combustion of the digested portion must be. 
Kellner’s results, after deducting 5.711 Cals. per gram for the slight 
amounts of nitrogenous matter still contained in the crude fiber, 
were as shown on the next page. 

The average result shows that not only the chemical com- 
position but likewise the heat of combustion of the digested crude 
fiber varies but little from that of pure cellulose. Merrill’s figures, 
computed in the same manner from the data of the digestion 
experiments reported by Bartlett,t but without the correction for 

* Loc, cit., 47, 299. 


+ Maine Expt. Station, Bull. 67, p. 170. 
{JIbid., pp. 140 and 150, and Report, 1898, p. 87. 
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Crude Equivalent 
Fiber, nergy, 
Grms. Cals. 
(Hn Day ec escaad saves 6 oe es Waa ees ood oe 2832 12532 .8 
] BS FOCES ie: a\soud tvs Guava acer tsnoucee ebus- sy Soares oR Maret 1034 4869 .2 
I 
l Digested fiber.......... 00... cece eee eee 1798 7663 .6 
Heat of combustion pergram............/......4. 4.2623 
TTS AY® 5 cdinse csi seas: 2a ausaed apavere mieaedes wee oes 2394 10503 .0 
HOCUS Id woes owan ese eet aeaee aes 822 3878.1 
II 
Digested fiber. coo vancess vad sana seve ss 1572 6624.9 
Heat of combustion per gram............/.......- 4.2143 
Ane hays: sducachalwibers palsies, ealen Wee Waly eatle 2329 10367 .7 
OPE CCES cseccinre iateen cabana nie ANS neg eoearh Beata saci 769 3754.0 
III 
Digested fiber.............. 0.00 e eee eee 1560 6613.7 
Heat of combustion per gram............/........ 4.2396 
(Tn Hayes cece dis aesdwad bomatacaetaaas 1978 8732.0 
REP OCES Es, sos 'sugs tne sissies ba geass hieed aa anda as 716 3479.2 
IV 
Digested fiber............ 0000. c ee eee 1262 5252.8 
Heat of combustion per gram............|.....055 4.1623 
Average heat of combustion per gram..|........ 4.2196 


nitrogenous matter, give the following results per gram for the 
digested crude fiber: 


Oat hay........ ee cee eee eee eee sess 4.161 Cals. 
Clover silage................20005 4.123 “ 
Oat and pea silage................ 4.584 « 


Etuer Extract.—Similar determinations by Kellner * on the 
ether extract of hay and feces yielded the following results per gram: 


Ether Extract | Ether Extract 

of Hay, Cals. of Feces, Cals. 
G eens 9.1604 9.7690 
Sheers 9.8923 
licos: t mared j 9.8646 
1 i’ eee 9.0554 9.8314 
Nesix. reste 9.1062 9.7640 
Average... 9.1940 9.8243 


* Loc. cit., 47, 301. 
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A calculation similar to that made for the crude fiber yielded the 
following figures for the heat of combustion of the digested portion: 


Tein Sole eee ued 8.239 Cals. 
Desh” oa een ee eta ane 7.802 “ 
DEL coated wich gad wot apareh dane lack 8.185 “ 
LV soi sctlsetina ahaha Ahan Arka kane a eee 8.267 
Vv 8.685 “ 


That these results are more or less discordant is not surprising 
in view of the uncertain elements involved in the determinations. 
Applying the average figures for the energy per gram of the ether ex- 
tracts to the total amounts eaten and excreted in the five experiments 
taken together, we have for the average energy of the apparently 
digested ether extract 8.322 Cals. per gram, a figure considerably 
below the results recorded on p. 238 for either animal or vegetable 
fats. It must be remembered, however, that the ether extract of 
the feces contains more or less metabolic products, so that the 
above result does not represent the actual energy of the digested 
ether extract. It does, however, represent the energy correspond- 
ing to the difference between food and feces with which we reckon 
in computing rations, and from this point of view it is of value. 

NITROGEN-FREE Extract.—The nitrogen-free extract cannot 
be separated and examined like the crude fiber and the ether ex- 
tract, but it is possible to arrive at an estimate of its heat of com- 
bustion indirectly. For this purpose Kellner assumes the average 
heat of combustion of the proteids (proteid nitrogen 6.25) as 
5.711 Cals. per gram and that of the non-proteids as equal te that 
of asparagin, viz., 3.511 Cals. per gram. By subtracting from the 
gross energy of food or feces as directly determined the energy of 
the amounts of proteids, non-proteids, crude fiber, and ether ex- 
tract shown by analysis to be present, he computes the heat of 
combustion of the nitrogen-free extract. Furthermore, by compar- 
ing the results on food and feces as in the case of the crude fiber the 
heat of combustion of the digested portion may be computed. 
The results per gram of such a computation for the same four ex- 
periments were: * , 


* Loc. cit., 47, 303-306. 
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N.-fr. Extract N -fr. Extract Digested N -fr. 


of Hay, of Feces, Extract. 

Cals. per Gram. Cals. per Gram. Cals. per Gram. 
Nh ceahen AeA tes settee aera acted 4.5713 5.2834 4,203 
Db sb dk or had eines een d 4.6547 5.4212 4.146 
LE a8 2 cena eaten oer eee ae 4.5029 5.1058 4.246 
TEV sea a Siz uh e meer tae ema eos wes 4.6081 5.2484 4.335 
AVETAROs. ii dale dace $s 4.584 5.265 4.232 


In view of the indirect nature of the computation the results 
agree as well as could be expected and show that, as might be 
anticipated from its chemical composition, the heat of combustion 
of the digested portion of the nitrogen-free extract did not vary 
widely from that of starch. 

Dicestep Matter or Mixep Rations.—The Méckern experi- 
ments afford accurate data as to the energy of the total digested 
matter of a large number of mixed rations. Kellner * has com- 
pared this with the computed energy of the same material. For 
this computation the factors used were: for fat, 8.322 Cals. per gram; 
for crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract, the average of Stohmann’s 
figures for starch and cellulose, 4.184 Cals. per gram; for protein 
provisionally, 5.711 Cals. per gram. Of the fifty-nine experiments, 
twelve, in which large amounts of wheat gluten or oil were fed, 
showed sufficient differences to indicate that the figures assumed 
for protein and fat were too low as applied to these two materials. 
In the other forty-seven cases the differences were nearly all less 
than 2 per cent. of the total amount and were in both directions. 

The special interest of these results lies in the fact that they 
show that we may safely use the above figures as indicated on p- 
302 to correct the results reached from a comparison of two rations. 

NITROGEN-FREE Extract or Starcu.—As an example of Kell- 
ner’s method of computation we may compare the results for Ox H 
in Period 3, with starch, and in Period 4, on the basal ration. The 
total energy of the apparently digested matter (compare Table 
IV of the Appendix) was— 


Period 3, with starch.............. 28,718 Cals. 
Period 4, without starch.............. 21,763 
Difference...... Rea siee arrest 6055 © 


* Loc, cit., 58, 407. 
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A slightly less amount of the basal ration was eaten in Period 3 
than in Period 4. The difference in crude nutrients and in esti- 
mated digestible nutrients was as follows: 


Estimated Digestible. 
Total, 
Grms. : 
Equi t 
crm, | awit 
Fee. agen 4 2 11.4 
rude fiber............. 13 
Nitrogen-free extract.... 23 2s LOOu 
111.8 


This amount of 112 Cals. should be added to the energy of 
the digested matter of Period 3 or subtracted from that of Period 4 
in order to render them comparable, thus making the real difference 
due to the starch 7067 Cals. Still further, the starch diminished 
the digestibility of the other nutrients of the ration by the following 
amounts: 


Equivalent 
Gras: Buerey Cale; 
Protein...........- 118 673.8 
Crude fiber........ 17 71.1 
Ether extract...... 9 74.9 
819.8 


Had these amounts been digested in Period 3 as in Period 4, the 
energy of the digested matter of the ration would have been 820 
Cals. greater, and the difference between the two periods would 
have been 7887 Cals. The digestible nitrogen-free extract was 
1876 grams more in Period 3 than in Period 4. Assuming all of 
this to be derived from the starch, we have for the energy of each 
gram of digested nitrogen-free extract 7887-- 1876= 4.204 Cals. 

The following table* contains the results of all the starch 
experiments computed in the manner just outlined: 


* Loc. cit., 58, 412. 
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ENERGY OF DIGESTED NITROGEN-FREE EXTRACT OF STARCH. 


Ox La heehee wise Seen geek 4.283 Cals. 
Ox TV 6 gs se clok aeees eins ae eae 4.202 “ 
Ox V (Period 2@)..........e.eeeee 4.380 “ 
Ox V (Period 20). .ccc.ccncevemness 4024 © 
Ox VI (Period 2b)............04--- 4.159 “ 
Ox B..... yb Gian eee AE ee or ways 4.050 “ 
ORIG eke Moa ede seamed 4.000 “ 
OX Dida wok bacon eae Aes we eas ae 4.099 “ 
Ox Wes aye hee are eC EE 4.219 “ 
O8 Gis. seeseeeeee bec itenadans 4.213 “ 
Oxi eMidceatiiaseerten cea eeenk 4.204 “ 
OX J s2chad Avena his ee eee em 4.095 “ 
AVEGTAGC sd a eigea lias ee ae Ged wee 4.185 “ 


CARBOHYDRATES OF ExTRACTED Straw.—Computed in the 
same manner as the experiments upon starch, the two experiments 
upon this substance gave the following results: * 


OS ected hanes ea eg eaten 4.278 Cals. 
Ox: dau sehen bee ae 4.216 “ 
AVETAge. 200 eee eee ee ee 4.247 “ 


This average is slightly higher than would be computed on the 
assumption that the digested crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract 
had the heat values respectively of the digested crude fiber of hay 
and the digested nitrogen-free extract of starch. 

Peanut O1t.—Four experiments upon this substance similarly 
computed give the following results; * 


OX Diseex.as tt oa she ce ieee ee aes 8 508 Cals. 
Ox Bie sute nay Avan s eens Satay 8 845 “ 
OX Ps crac dmecewenegearetee ea th's 8 820 “ 
OX Gives noc gow awre es Keasmne ae 9.112 * 
AVeTag@s 5 cin sitiae caaswewens 8.821 “ 


* Toc cit, 58 413 and 414 
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As in the case of the ether extract of hay, the energy of the 
digested fat is less than that of the original material, which was 
9.478 Cals. per gram. 

PRotTEeIN oF WHEAT GLUTEN.—Comparing the experiments with 
and without this material exactly as in the case of the starch, we 
have the following results * for the energy of the digested protein: 


_ Ox B Perlad 1). sac csewseseveens 5.728 Cals. 
Ox B (Period 3)...........0 2c eevee 5.817 “ 
Ox C (Period 3...........c00 scenes 5.712 “ 
Ox: D (Period 4) e:isaeas viewe ews ewe 6.040 “ 
Ox E (Period 4)...............200. 6.009 “ 
Ox III (Period 3).................... 6.166 “ 
Ox III (Period 4)...............4-. 6.277 “ 
Ox IV (Period 3)...........---000-- 6.061 “ 

AVGTAPO. rien gai sed ses eet 5.976 “ 


In these trials three different kinds of gluten were used which 
were prepared by somewhat different processes. The averages for 
the three sorts separately were as follows: 


ING 22.o2 iceedaseraeien Rae makin emeey 5.732 Cals. 
EOD orc Latin, eke hatched ea heat 6.025 “ 
CBE be ik olen gait ast De ara wa ane tate eat a8 6.168 “ 

5.975 “ 


The above figures refer to the so-called crude protein, that is, to 
nitrogen X 6.25. The proteins of wheat, however, contain con- 
siderably over 16 per cent. of nitrogen. Using Ritthausen’s factor, 
namely, 5.7, for the computation of protein from nitrogen reduces 
the amount of protein in the gluten and increases that of the 
nitrogen-free extract by the same amount. The energy of the 
digested protein when computed on this basis equals 6.148 Cals. 
per gram. 

Orcanic Matrer of Coarse Foppers.—For the total digested 
organic matter of hay and straw the following heat values per gram 
were computed: * 

* Loc. cit., 58, 412 and 414. 


1 
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Meadow hay I, Ox A... .. ee eee eee 4509 Cals. 
BAB OE: Tile cc ae als ale aahdears te 4408“ 
Ee ee, one elm are he 4317 Cals. 

: 4357 “ 
at OB. MENT aa wa 4398 “ 
Be ARIE RENE creases sales 4452 « 
Ae Oe ST ge, Se Mere aig bias Pa akases 4371 “ 
« EBON 0 BS cneniarg 4355 Cals 

¥ 4427 “ 
a tM. SE Gedaeaieas 4495 “ ' i 
OND Aes beg ae 4534 “ 
c EON 8 Esta @ starts 4601 “ | 53 ee 
td BONED, FE DV scot ache 4502 “ 

Average of 7 kinds ............... 005: 4437 “ 
Oat straw, Ox°Riacsciccek Meter eee eaves 4443 Cals. 
" EO ORGS ica aiv ae Wikia tae oe Ree 4584 “ 

AVeTAPG icles 1459, Gis an ae RA eet 4513 “ 

Wheat straw, Ox H........ 0... ee eee eee 4553 Cals. 
i ORM Mn Bieta aac Lee. 4887 
AVETHOC: o.o3 uty evias eeuee te ox eaets 4470 “ 


The digestible matter of the straw has apparently about the same 
heat value as that of hay. 


Metabolizable Energy. 


Protein.—A portion of the gross energy of the digested protein 
is removed in the urea and other nitrogenous products of metabo- 
lism, and in addition to this there is to be considered the possibility 
of a loss of energy by fermentation in the digestive tract. 

Lossus IN MetHane.—In nine of the Mockern experiments in 
which wheat gluten or flesh-meal was added to the basal ration, the 
amount of carbon excreted in the form of hydrocarbons per day 
and head was as tabulated on the opposite page. 

The differences between the excretion with and without gluten 
are small in amount and are sometimes positive and sometimes 
negative, the averages being probably within the limit of experi- 
mental error. The percentage losses of energy in methane as 
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Carbon in Form of Hydrocarbons. 
Pestod,| added, 
eriod. ed, With 
Grms. B nom, Baral Addition of Differences, 
Grms.’ PIE Grms. 
Kihn: 
6 5. cae 8 Kener areaaieaaes 3 680 186.4 205.7 +19.3 
HE DNs Guns eee t 4 1360 186.4 207.6 +21.2 
anne |\ Gecureee tre eer 3 680 187.7 187.6 — 0.1 
ae, ©: ee eee 2a 1000 * 148.7 162.9 +14.2 
SE DONG ai ts aie ans 2b 1000 * 148.7 157.4 + 8.7 
Average 171.6 184.2 +12.6 
Kellner 
Ox Be viweivsiws oe 1 1700 208.9 211.0 + 2.1 
ae ieee eee 3 1700 208.9 200.9 — 8.0 
Ce hes un dndenia eas 3 1700 183.0 167.1 —15.9 
8 Disenesdaa aan 4 1600 166.1 170.7 + 4.6 
Average 191.7 187.4 — 4.3 


* Flesh-meal. 


computed in Table V of the Appendix, like the figures just given 
for the carbon of the methane, lead to the conclusion that the pro- 
tein of the food does not participate in the methane fermentation. 


Those figures were: 


Ox III, Period 3 


“cc III, 6c 
“ IV, iz 
oc B 6c 
? 
“cc B oe 
? 
(z3 Cc “ 3 
fo EE ER reg a 
“ D (73 
? 
Average 


Se ee ee ee ee 


5.08 


(z9 iz4 


“ “ 


Kellner * reaches the same conclusion by comparing the ratio 
of the methane carbon to the amount of digested carbohydrates 
(nitrogen-free extract+crude fiber) in the several periods. The 
former amounted to the following per cent. of the latter in his 


experiments: 


* Loc. cit., 58, 420. 
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| : Basal Ration 
Basal Ration, 
aged Ration. |“ Giaten 
Ox: Bissccngar we ene 2.94 2.96 
9 AB Saag Senco eiion Seine 2.94 2.82 
OCS ace cuca acme bees 2.71 2.41 
OW TD: Joi stg tiagpeane iin nae 2.75 2.71 
HONS ete evew § sae as 2.87 3.19 
Average ........... 2.84 2.8 


Had the large quantities of digestible protein added to the basal 
rations produced any material amount of methane, that fact must 
have been reflected in the above percentages. This method of 
comparison takes into account the probable effect of the carbo- 
hydrates of the wheat gluten in increasing the production of 
methane, and the substantial agreement of the results with and 
without protein leads to the same conclusion as the preceding 
data. It seems fair to presume that this conclusion applies to 
protein in general, although a strict demonstration of it, especially 
for coarse fodders, would have its difficulties. 

Losses IN Urine.—While the assumption that the urine is 
essentially an aqueous solution of urea leads to grave errors in the 
case of the carnivora, this is still more emphatically true of the urine 
of herbivora, particularly of ruminants. The presence in the urine 
of herbivora of hippuric acid and other nitrogenous compounds less 
highly oxidized than urea has of course long been known, while, 
as stated on p. 27, the presence of considerable amounts of non- 
nitrogenous organic matter was subsequently demonstrated by 
Henneberg and by G. Kihn in the urine of ruminants. 

It follows from these facts that the energy content of the urine 
of these animals must be higher in proportion to its nitrogen than 
is the case with carnivora or with man, but the experimental dem- 
onstration of this fact and the realization of the extent and im- 
portance of the difference are of comparatively recent date. 

Catile.—It is to Kellner * that we owe the first direct. determi- 
nations of the potential energy of the urine of cattle. The two 
animals used in the experiment were fed, the one (A) on meadow 
hay, and the other (B) on meadow hay and oat straw. The results 


as regards the urine were as follows, per day and head: 
* Loc. cit., 47, 275. 
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Ox A. Ox B 
Total nitrogen .............. 61.28 grams. 46.63 grams. 
Can DON: 965 ssa ed ae ones 203.20“ 161.30 “ 
Hippuric acid ............... 145.00 "' 126.40 “ 
Total energy ................ 1945.00 Cals 1549.40 Cals. 


Assuming all the nitrogen not contained in the hippuric acid to 
have been in the form of urea, we have the following as the distri- 
bution of the carbon and of the energy of the urine: 


Ox A. Ox B. 

Amount. Per Cent. Amount. Per Cent 

Carbon . Grms. Grms. 
In hippuric acid ....... 87.48 43.05 76.26 47.28 
OE TOR cases aig asp aie aes as 5 ao 21.40 10.53 15.75 9.76 
“ other compounds.... 94.32 46.42 69.29 42.96 
POtal! oases secelewbeehe ccsws 203.20 100.00 161.30 100.00 

Energy Cals. Cals. 

In hippuric acid ....... 821.30 42.23 715.90 46.20 
SE MTC DR ie ei peste ai susan’ 271.40 13.95 199.60 12.88 
“ other compounds.... 852.30 43.82 633 .90 40.92 
ROLLS wia esa saitadadh 1945.00 100.00 1549.40 100.00 


While the assumption that all the nitrogen was present either 
as hippuric acid or urea is not strictly correct. still the figures suffice 
to show, first, that a considerable proportion of the energy of the 
proteids of the food may be removed in the hippuric acid, and 
second, that the urine contains relatively considerable amounts of 
non-nitrogenous organic matter. Had the energy of the urine 
been computed from its nitrogen reckoned simply as urea the 
results would have been as follows: 


| Ox A. | Ox B. 
Calculated from N as urea.............. 331.6 Cals 252.3 Cals 
Actually present.................0220-- 1945.0 “ 1549.4 “ 


In experiments by the writer on the maintenance ration of 
cattle,* determinations of the total energy of the urine of steers 
* Penna. Experiment Station, Bull 42, p. 150. 


yy 
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were likewise made. Calculated per gram of nitrogen the results 
were as follows: 


Feed. Steer No. 1. | Steer No. 2. | Steer No. 3. 
Timothy hay and corn meal ........... 37.79 Cals.} 28.35 Cals. 
Cotton-seed feed...............020000: 40.64 “ |34.25 “ |28.82 Cals. 
Timothy Baye cece acid oc emae eb dade ne dae 19.29 “ /18.01 “ |12.47 “ 
ae “and starch............... 25.02 “f 
Wheat straw, corn meal, and linseed meal|11.24 “ |10.77 “ |10.95 “ 


The methods employed to prepare the urine for combustion 
were not altogether satisfactory, and the range of possible error 
is rather large. In but two cases, however, was the energy of the 
urine less than twice that corresponding to its nitrogen calculated 
as urea (5.434 Cals.), while in one case it reached over seven times 
that amount. Neither carbon nor hippuric acid having been deter- 
mined, no computations can be made as to the amount of non- 
nitrogenous matter present. 

Jordan * has reached similar results on the urine of cows, the 
average energy content per gram of nitrogen being as follows: 


Total Nitrogen, | Potential Energy,| Energy per Grm. 
Grms. Cals. Nitrogen, Cals. 
Cow No. 12: 
POTOE: Vises ee aeea oes 87.0 1658.3 19.06 
Gey « Wicwaaatk net cdediat le 78.8 1547.2 19.63 
Me Bes ede ates ae aes 42.8 1323.5 30.93 
Cow No. 10.............. 65.5 1452.5 22.18 


As in the writer’s experiments, the energy per gram of nitrogen 
varies within wide limits, being greatest when the total nitrogen 
of the urine is least. In other words, it would appear that the 
non-nitrogenous ingredients of the urine of cattle are subject to 
less fluctuation than the nitrogenous ingredients. 

Kellner’s later experiments have fully confirmed his earlier 
results, as will appear in greater detail in subsequent paragraphs. 
He finds that the carbon rather than the nitrogen of the urine is 
the measure of its potential energy, and that an estimate of 10 
Cals. per gram of carbon gave for his experiments results closely 
approximating the truth. 


* New York State Experiment Station, Bull. 197, p. 28. 
+ Loc. cit., 58, 437. 
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Other Species.—We may probably assume without serious error 
that the results obtained with cattle apply in general to sheep and 
other ruminants. No direct determinations of the energy of the 
urine of the horse or the hog have yet been reported, but Zuntz & 
Hagemann * have made some estimates of it in the case of the 
horse on a mixed ration of hay, oats, and straw. They determined 
the total carbon and total nitrogen of the urine and, on the assump- 
tion that only urea and hippuric acid are present, compute the 
proportion of each of these, and thence the energy of the urine. 
They thus find the potential energy of the latter, per gram of nitro- 
gen, equal to 15.521 Cals. Neither hippuric acid nor energy having 
been determined directly, it is impossible to check the above com- 
putation or to ascertain whether any non-nitrogenous organic 
matter was present. It is to be noted, however, that the ratio. of 
earbon to nitrogen in the urine was much lower than in Kellner’s 
experiments on cattle, viz.: 


Zuntz & Hagemann................ 1.526 :1 
Kellner, Ox Aw... . cc. e cece eee 3.815 21 
“e Ox Bi veacsaeweeeese ees 3.458 :1 


This fact clearly indicates that at least there was very much less 
non-nitrogenous matter present in the former case. 

Meissl, Strohmer & Lorenz f in their respiration experiments 
on swine likewise determined carbon and nitrogen in the urine. 
Computed by the method of Zuntz & Hagemann the energy of the 
urine averaged 9.55 Cals. per gram of nitrogen, while the average 
ratio of carbon to nitrogen was 0.745:1. These results would 
seem to indicate that the loss of energy in the urine of the hog 
is not very much greater than in that of the carnivora. 

METABOLIZABLE ENERGY OF PROTEIN OF CONCENTRATED FEEDS. 
—Accepting it as demonstrated that there is no material loss of 
potential energy in the form of fermentation products of protein, 
the data regarding the energy of the urine just considered afford 
the basis for an approximate estimate of the metabolizable energy 
of the digested protein. 

Catile.—Kellner’s experiments upon cattle afford data for com- 
puting the metabolizable energy of the digested protein of wheat 


* Landw. Jahrb., 27, Supp. III, 239. ft Zeit. f. Biol., 22, 63. 
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gluten and of beet molasses. The method of computation is pre- 
cisely similar to that already employed for calculating the metabo- 
lizable energy of the total organic matter; that is, the results upon 
the basal ration are subtracted from those upon the ration con- 
taining the material under experiment. 

Taking as an example the results upon wheat gluten with Ox C 
in Periods 1 and 3 we have the following comparison: 


Digested. Gain of 

Energy | Nitrogen 
Nit Be of Urine, by 
Protein, Crude ie “| Ether Cals. Animal, 
Grms. Fiber, Bxctrack Extract. Grms. 
Grms. Graig. Grms. 

Period 3......... 1694 1279 5648 34 2592.8 20.31 
oa Tipe usia Bane 598 1289 5464 40 1666.4 16.01 
Difference. ..... 1096 —10 184 —6 926.4 | 4.30 


The difference of 4.3 grams in the amount of nitrogen gained 
by the animal is equivalent to 32 Cals. which would otherwise have 
appeared in the urine. This added to the 926.4 Cals. actually 
found makes a total of 958.4 Cals. for the increase in the potential 
energy of the urine due to the 1096 grams of protein digested. 
There are also differences in the amount of non-nitrogenous matters 
digested, particularly of the nitrogen-free extract. As Tables I, III 
and IV of the Appendix show, both starch and crude fiber, as repre- 
sented by the extracted straw, tend to diminish the amount of energy 
carried off in the urine. These differences were observed when from 
2 to 2.5 kilograms of these substances were added to the basal 
ration. If the differences are proportional to the amount fed, the 
energy corresponding to the small difference observed in this ex- 
periment would not exceed 15 or 20 Cals., and may be neglected, 
while the maximum difference in any experiment of the series 
would probably not exceed 70 to 75 Cals. Assuming that all the 
additional protein digested came from the wheat gluten, we have 
for the corresponding energy of the urine 


958 . 4 + 1096 = 0.874 Cals. per gram protein digested. 


Subtracting this from the total energy of the digested protein as 
found on p. 309, viz., 5.975 Cals., we have 5.101 Cals. as the metabo- 
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lizable energy of one gram of digested protein of wheat gluten in 
this experiment. 

For the four experiments upon this substance, computed as in 
the above example, the results were as follows: 


i Difference in 
Protein Energy of Urine.* 
digested 
Ginter Per G f 
uten, : 
Grms. Ta Protein, 
Ox B, Periods 1 and 3................ 2185 2547 3 1.166 
£6 @; Period 3 vge tsa ciao ecdee wens <9 1096 958.4 0.874 
ib 2 Reet Seeemere ere rar ae aera 1056 1061.1 1.005 
AS Hie, SEY Alc aaedistesmdtads ate taal So ane Brain 1148 1362.1 1.186 
AVOTARG( ii des «nals ge edtanh eee ee an 1371 1482.2 1.081 


* Corrected to nitrogen equilibrium. * 


Subtracting from the total energy of the digested protein the 
potential energy carried off in the urine we have for the metab- 
olizable energy of one gram of protein 


5.975 Cals. 1.081 Cals. = 4.894 Cals. 


If we use Ritthausen’s factor, 5.7, for proteids, the average 
digested protein becomes 1250 grams and the loss of energy in the 
urine 1.190 Cals. per gram of protein. Subtracting this from 6.148 
Cals., the gross energy of one gram of NX5.7 (p. 309), we have for 
the metabolizable energy of the latter 4.958 Cals. per gram. 

The average increase in the energy of the urine for each addi- 
tional gram of nitrogen excreted in these experiments (6.756 Cals.) 
was almost exactly the same as Rubner found in his experiment 
on extracted lean meat (6.695 Cals.). This may be taken as indi- 
eating that the process of proteid metabolism is substantially the 
same in both classes of animals, while the fact that the result is 
notably greater than the energy of urea shows that in the herbivora 
as in the carnivora other waste products than urea result from the 
proteid metabolism. 

Jn three other experiments beet molasses was added to the 
basal ration, resulting in the digestion of an increased amount of 
nitrogenous matter. Computing the results as in the case of the 
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wheat gluten, and assuming that the large amounts of soluble 
carbohydrates digested had no effect on the potential energy of the 
urine, the results were as follows: 


Diff in E f Urine.* 
Protein Digested erence in Energy of Urine 


from Molasses, 
Grms. 


Datel, Cats, | Pet Gua. Proven, 


OR ois ka ectuunexe 117 256.1 2.189 
Oke Sica es 160 240.3 1.502 
Me Nocti teeee ecard 122 192.6 1.579 

Avetawenn esa ceveswaven | 133 229.7 1.727 


* Corrected to nitrogen equilibrium. 


It will be seen that the loss of energy in the urine is much 
greater than in the case of the gluten or than in Rubner’s experi- 
ments with carnivora. Since it is improbable that the soluble 
carbohydrates of the molasses escape oxidation, it would appear 
that some of the nitrogenous material of the latter must have 
passed through the system unmetabolized. Kellner suspects that 
it is made up in part at least of xanthin bases. 

If we consider the nitrogen of the molasses to represent crude 
protein (N X6.25) with a heat value of 5.711 Cals. per gram, the 
metabolizable energy per gram would be 3.984 Cals. In view, 
however, of the fact that only a very small proportion of the nitro- 
gen of the molasses is in the proteid form, such a calculation seems 
of doubtful value. 

Swine.—In the investigations of Meissl, Strohmer and Lorenz * 
upon the production of fat from carbohydrates (p. 176) the carbon 
and nitrogen of the urine were determined in six experiments. 

Applying to the results Zuntz & Hagemann’s method of 
computation (p. 315) we obtain the following estimates for the 
energy per gram of nitrogen in the urine of the hog in these 
experiments and for the corresponding metabolizable energy of the 
digested protein: 


* Zeit, f. Biol., 22, 63. 
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, Metabo 
a Nitrogen Total Energy lizable 
et ra. Nitogen| as Biy~| paergy [Pet Grm.| Energy 
No. Grms. | Acid, Oe Nitrogen, aad 
Grms. ae Cals. | Protein 
als 
1 RCC sch ade sna wae ekon ak 9.58 0.88 | 115.7 | 11.06 | 3.941 
2 ee ee et Sree 9.22 1.04 | 125.6 | 12.24 | 3.753 
3 Barley: i: 4: segaceemness 13.04 1.04 | 146.5 | 10.40 |] 4.048 
4 Whey, rice, and flesh meal.| 59.89 | 1.17 | 410.0 | 6.72 | 4.636 
5 Nothing................ 9.35 0.45 83.7 8.54 | 4.344 
6 fee Saas vies Sri atte abh Beata 6.48 0.29 56.4 8.33 | 4.379 


Kornauth & Arche * report the following results on the urine of 
swine fed chiefly upon cockle: 


Experiment Nitrogen, Carbon, Ratio, 

No. Grms. Grms. C:N. 
Veatees dances ace 10.56 10.30 0.975 :1 
Di cislensnnis wen nidudaer eee 10.30 9.53 0.926 :1 
Bis dsdeseh aoe ay Rw 10.41 9.96 0.957: 1 
Average.........| 10.42 9.93 0.953 : 1 


The results, computed as in the previous case, make the average 
energy content of the urine 10.27 Cals. per gram of nitrogen, 
equivalent to a metabolizable energy of 4.067 Cals. per gram of 
protein. 

In the two fasting experiments of Meissl, Strohmer & Lorenz 
the ratios of carbon to nitrogen and of computed energy to nitro- 
gen are similar to those obtained with fasting carnivora. The 
abundant supply of proteids in the diet in the fourth experiment 
seems to have had the effect of reducing these ratios to values 
comparable with those obtained by Rubner for extracted meat 
and by Kellner for the digested protein of wheat gluten. These 
facts seem to indicate clearly that the nature of the proteid meta- 
bolism in all these animals is substantially the same. In the ex- 
periments in which ordinary grains were used, the computed energy 
content of the urine is notably greater relatively to its nitrogen. 
How far the,excess of carbon found in these cases was due to an 


" * Landw. Vers. Stat., 40, 177. 
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increased formation of hippuric acid and what part of it, if any, is 
to be ascribed to the presence of non-nitrogenous matter in the 
urine, the experiments afford no means of estimating. 

The Horse.—Zuntz & Hagemann’s results on the horse, p. 315, 
although the result of feeding mixed rations, may be conveniently 
considered here. The computed energy of the urine was 15.521 
Cals. per gram of nitrogen, equivalent to 2.483 Cals. per gram of 
protein. Assuming for the latter, as before, a value of 5.711 Cals., 
there remains for the metabolizable energy 3.228 Cals. per gram. 

PROTEIN OF CoaRsE Foppers.—Almost the only data on this 
point are those afforded by Kellner’s experiments upon cattle. In 
those in which coarse fodders were used alone we can of course 
compute the metabolizable energy of the protein directly from the 
amount digested and from the energy of the urine. In those 
experiments in which coarse fodders were added to a basal ration 
we can compare the two experiments in the same manner as those 
upon gluten, neglecting, as in that case, the differences in the non- 
nitrogenous nutrients digested. 

Passing over the details of the computation, the final results, 
including the metabolizable energy of the digested protein com- 
puted upon the assumption that its gross energy equals 5.711 
Cals. per gram, are as given in the table on the opposite page.* 

The writer’s experiments on timothy hay, the results of which 
as regards the energy of the urine have already been given on p. 314, 
when computed in the same manner as the above experiments give 
the following results for the metabolizable energy of the digested 
protein: 


teen Waste: Gan seemed as neath 2.625 Cals. 
OO Divine arte sae Gs hae a Son ahaa Bu a 2.830 “ 
OS Donnie Gish iy Sones nee ahah cSt ae 3.716 “ 
AVETARC citaina ciara sew eters 3.057 “ 


Influence of Non-nitrogenous Matter of Urine.—In the previous 
paragraphs there appeared reasons for supposing that the processes 
of proteid metabolism are cssentially the same in all domestic 

* The figures given in this table for digested protein, energy, etc., refer 


solely to that derived from the coarse fodder and not to that of the total 
ration. 
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Difference in wrap; 
Protein eee i a ome ence 
(N X6.25) per Grm. 
Digested, Per Grm. of | Digestible 
Grms. Total, Protein Protein, 
Cals. Digested, Cals. 
Cals. 
Meadow Hay: 
Nos: lj) Ox Avis acuwiexeas 440 1991.3 4.526 1.185 
HoT Tt) Wie Vacs dye dak 342 1686.9 4.933 0.778 
SE No OV WS asa lea mutsae ara 137 583.2 4.257 1.454 
Sm Aree Creer e ara nearer 146 556.5 3.812 1.899 
“ VI, “ HH, Period 1... 193 781.4 4.049 1.662 
fe ONT Og 8 yee 220 798 .0 3.632 2.079 
EO ML OO Jah oe ge. ese 213 930.5 4.368 1.343 
AB OE Muon antse a cer sea ace 413 1925.7 4.662 1.049 
BE Ba Se Via csi Gunton 451 1559.3 3.456 2.255 
BE SB SO VT ioc Abra ds 458 1737.9 3.794 1.917 
BE MG I oie Sh ictieae oa as 540 3224.6 5.973 —0.262 
Average ..........0005 323 1434.1 4.439 1,272 
Oat Straw : 
No, I, Ox Fisinssse yess 35 354.2 10.120 —4.409 
OO TD A Gas Sasbatieds ox 48 274.0 5.710 —0.001 
AVEPABE: ti Sidon eats es 42 314.1 7.478 —1.767 
Wheat Straw : 
Nowy Ox Hie cgecaeesndk —-11 289.7 (2?) (?) 
Bg SP ad, cals aces Gran. hae 14 413.2 29.520 —23 .809 
Average ...........0.. 2 351.5 (2?) (2) 


* Corrected to nitrogen equilibrium. 


animals and consequently that the metabolizable energy of the 
proteids cannot be widely different. In these results upon coarse 
fodders we meet an apparent contradiction of this conclusion, the 
metabolizable energy of the digestible protein as above computed 
being quite variable and much lower than the values found for pure 
proteids, while in the straw we get large negative values. 

These latter results, however, while appearing at first sight para- 
doxical, furnish the clue to the apparent contradiction. In the 
ease of the straws it is evident that a very considerable part of the 
potential energy of the urine must have been contained in non- 
nitrogenous substances, and that the latter must have been derived 
largely from the non-nitrogenous matter of the food. We have 
already seen, however, that these non-nitrogenous excretory prod- 
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ucts are a normal constituent of the urine of cattle both on hay and 
on mixed rations. Their effect on the computation becomes more 
obvious in the case of the straws, simply because of the relatively 
small amount of protein in the latter feeding-stuffs. In these cases 
we get impossible results when we assume that all the potential 
energy of the urine is derived from the proteids metabolized, but it 
is clear that the results on the hays must be affected by the same 
error, and there is little question that the low and variable results 
noted in the table are to be explained in part in this way. We 
know no essential difference between the real proteids of the differ- 
ent coarse fodders, nor between those of coarse fodders and grain, 
nor any reason why they should not be metabolized in substantially 
the same way in the body and possess approximately the same 
metabolizable energy. It would seem more reasonable, then, to 
assume that the proteids of coarse fodders are metabolized sub- 
stantially like those of concentrated fodders, and to take provision- 
ally the results obtained for the protein of wheat gluten as repre- 
senting approximately the metabolizable energy of the digested 
protein of the total ration, while we regard the remaining energy 
of the urine as derived largely from the non-nitrogenous nutrients 
of the food. 

Hippuric Acid.—The statement Jast made, however, requires 
some modification. Not a little of the potential energy of the urine 
of cattle is contained in the hippuric acid which these animals 
excrete so abundantly. This being a nitrogenous product, it is 
natural to look upon it as derived from the proteids of the food, 
but it must not be forgotten that this is only partially true. Its 
glycocol portion originates in the proteids, but its phenyl radicle 
appears to be derived in these animals largely, if not wholly, from 
the non-nitrogenous ingredients of the food (compare p. 45). If 
the metabolism of one gram of protein is arrested at the glycocol 
stage by the presence in the organism of benzoic acid, there has 
already been liberated from it about 3 Cals. of energy, while about 2.7 
Cals. remain in the glycocol. The resulting hippuric acid, however, 
contains about 11.6 Cals. 6f potential energy, or more than the 
original protein. In this case, then, the larger share of the energy 
of the excretory product (8.9 Cals. out of 11.6 Cals.), although con- 
tained in a nitrogenous substance, is derived ultimately from the 
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non-nitrogenous matter of the food. It is clear, then, that the 
non-nitrogenous moiety of the hippuric acid and the non-nitrogen- 
ous organic matter of the urine together represent a large share 
of the potential energy of the latter, and that it is quite as in- 
correct to compute the metabolizable energy of the protein on the 
assumption that all the energy of the urine is derived from it as it 
is, on the other hand, to simply deduct from its gross energy the 
energy of the equivalent amount of urea. 

Ether Extract.—Our only data upon this ingredient are fur- 
nished by the four experiments upon steers by Kellner in which 
peanut oil was added to the ration. In the first two experiments 
this oil was emulsified by means of a small quantity of soap made 
from the same oil. The result was a milky fluid which was readily 
digestible and which caused no considerable decrease in the digesti- 
bility of the basal ration. In the second two experiments the oil 
was emulsified with lime-water, giving a thickish mass which was 
not very well digested and which, in the case of Ox F particularly, 
caused a considerable decrease in the digestibility of the crude fiber 
and nitrogen-free extract of the basal ration. It should be noted 
that in the experiment with Ox E the oil was not added to a basal 
ration, but was substituted for a part of the bran. From Table VI 
of the Appendix we obtain the summary tabulated on the next 
page, showing the effects of the oil upon the loss of energy in the 
gaseous hydrocarbons and in the urine, the results of the experi- 
ment on Ox E being included. 

Upon the evidence of these four experiments, bearing in mind 
that the one with Ox E was upon the substitution of oil for bran, 
we should not be inclined to ascribe to the fat of the food any con- 
siderable effect either upon the formation of hydrocarbons or upon 
the amount of potential energy carried off in the urine. As regards 
the hydrocarbons, the differences in the cases of Oxen D and G are 
insignificant. In the case of Ox F, on the contrary, the production 
of hydrocarbons was reduced nearly one half; this it may be noted 
was the case in which there was a considerable effect upon the 
digestibility of the basal ration. As regards the energy of the urine, 
the differences, except in the case of Ox E, are relatively small and 
are in both directions. 

Provisionally, therefore, we are probably justified in assuming 
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i- . E f Uri E f 
nal, | Period. (Corrected). Cals. | Methane, Cals. 

D 3 With oil................ 2851.2 2909.0 

D 1 Basal ration............ 2407.0 2957 .0 
Differences............ —55.8 —48.0 = 

E 3 With oil................ 2026.2 2640.8 

E 1 Basal ration............. 2312.9 2950.4 
Differences............ 286.7 309.6 

F 5 With Olbcea cx dese ted ox ae 1455.0 1369.1 

F 3 Basal ration............ 1530.0 2560.7 

Differences............ —75.0 —1191.6 

G 5 With: Oilies ss ek vex wa teeen 1452.1 2371.2 

G 3 Basal ration............ 1359.6 2524.7 

Differences...........- 92.5 —153.5 


as Kellner does that none of the energy of the fat was lost either in 
the hydrocarbons or in the urine, and that consequently the metab- 
olizable energy of the digested fat was the same as its gross energy, 
namely, 8.821 Cals. per gram, as given on p. 308. If we assume that 
the ether extract of hay behaves like the peanut oil, taking no part 
either in the production of methane or in the loss of energy through 
the urine, its metabolizable energy would likewise be the same as 
its gross energy, namely,8.322 Cals. per gram, as computed on p. 305. 
No results upon the metabolizable energy of the ether extract are 
available in the case of other species of herbivorous animals. 

Carbohydrates.—Those of Kellner’s experiments in which 
starch, as a representative of the readily digestible carbohydrates. 
and extracted straw, consisting largely of “ crude fiber,”’ were added 
to the basal ration afford data for an approximate computation of 
the metabolizable energy of this group of nutrients in the ox, and 
experiments by Lehmann, Hagemann & Zuntz afford partial data 
for the horse. 

Srarcu.—tThe results of the Méckern experiments, as recorded 
in Tables III and IV of the Appendix, show that the starch had 
but a slight effect upon the amount of potential energy carried off 
in the urine of the ox, although the general tendency was to 
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diminish it slightly. On the other hand, the formation of hydro- 
carbons was markedly increased except in two cases. It has al- 
ready been shown that the proteids of the food do not take part in 
the production of these gases, and that the same is probably true 
of the fat under normal conditions. Neglecting the small effects 
upon the urine, therefore, we may compare directly the increase in 
the digested carbohydrates with the increase in the gaseous hydro- 
carbons, using for this purpose the differences between the two 
rations uncorrected for the slight variations in the consumption of 
dry matter. 

Taking first the last five of Kellner’s experiments,* which seem 
to represent the most normal conditions, we have the following: 


Difference in Carbohydrates 
Digested. Difference in 
Energy of 
Nitrogen-free ‘on 
Crude Fiber, : 4 a 
wide be, | Each 

Ox D, Period 2............. —64 +1388 +424.4 
pee cl OOS ANE a) attri g asanie —64 +1609 +822.0 
“OG a oe ere —50 +1598 +645.8 
Oe SEL. ES AB ca oe avis eats —26 +1861 + 604.5 
ae MO Bigie eae ease ah -— 9 +1501 +769.9 
Totals: asics acc Sx ware wean 6 —213 +7957 3266.6 


Assuming that the same proportion of hydrocarbons is pro- 
duced in the fermentation of crude fiber as in that of starch, we 
may compare the algebraic sum of the two with the energy of the 
methane as follows: 

3266.6 Cals. + (7957 — 213) =0.422 Cals. per gram. 
Subtracting the latter result from the gross energy of the digested 
nitrogen-free extract of starch, we have for the metabolizable 
energy of the latter 

4.185 Cals. —0.422 Cals. =3.763 Cals. per gram. 

In the experiments on Oxen B and C the basal ration was a 
heavy one, with a rather wide nutritive ratio, and already con- 
tained large amounts of digestible carbohydrates. Under these cir- 
cumstances the added starch was very imperfectly digested, while 

* Loc. cit., 58, 422. 
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the production of hydrocarbons was diminished. Kellner suggests 
that the latter effect may have been due to a partial suppression 
of the organisms causing the methane fermentation by other species, 
and suspects that the presence of large amounts of carbohydrates 
along with little protein favors this result. At any rate, the con- 
ditions are evidently unusual if not abnormal. 

In Kiihn’s experiments the starch was added to a ration of 
coarse fodder. The nutritive ratio was wide, but the absolute 
amount of carbohydrates was much less than in the two experiments 
by Kellner just mentioned, less starch appeared to escape diges- 
tion, and the production of hydrocarbons was increased in every 
case. The following are Kihn’s * results: 


Difference in Carbohydrates 
Digested. Difference in 
Energy of 
Methane, 
Crude Fiber, | Nitrogen-free Cals. 
rms. Extract, Grms. 

Ox Til, Period 2...............02- —220 1529 706.2 
OS Ny ~ So leniaaeuls eoewanaates ¢ —180 1408 856.7 
CO OM SS 2G aa wie ania eee —195 1537 752.6 
BED MIE EOS LOD here unites cea eayeheaas —130 1539 665.5 
ate ee Se eee ees —176 2619 1181.0 
“ VI, OB Db iereva itn aed ehies anaes. —146 1468 729.5 
SE VT 8 2D a ens vac lara cosine coca hanes — 88 1554 649.9 
OVI, Bae new es vowed ceases —156 2587 1407.0 

Lopals> sucinas cata ante ae oases —1291 14241 6948 .4 


Assuming as before the equivalence of crude fiber and nitrogen- 
free extract as regards the production of hydrocarbons we have 


6948 .4 Cals. + (14241 — 1291) =0.537 Cals. per gram, 
4.185 Cals. —0.537 Cals. =3.648 Cals. per gram. 


Determinations by Lehmann, Hagemann & Zuntzt of the 
amount of methane produced by the horse will be considered in 
connection with the metabolizable energy of crude fiber. Zuntz t 
has pointed out that the fermentation of the food in the horse takes 
place largely in the coecum and after the more digestible carbo- 
hydrates have been resorbed. Accordingly he regards the metabo- 

* Loc, cit., 44, 570. 
+ Landw. Jahrb., 23, 125. 
t Arch. ges. Physiol., 49, 477. 
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lizable energy of starch and similar bodies in this animal as equal 
to their gross energy, viz., 4.185 Cals. per gram in the case of 
starch. 

Extractep Straw.—The two experiments in which extracted 
straw was added to the basal ration, when computed as in the case 
of the starch experiments, give the following results: 


Difference in Carbohydrates 
Digested. Difference in 
Energy of 
Nit f a 
Crud Fib 5 1trogen-iIree als. 
ro |) ae 
Ox. H, Period. 5 o.5 ee sisceo sae eens 2046 439 1425.1 
odie. SEE) CsBiaeatalnucaneine tdvanca 1987 449 1425.2 
DBE ss ecngnsteedceuceaaus 4033 | 888 2850.3 


The loss of energy in the hydrocarbons equals 0.579 Cals. per 
gram of total digestible carbohydrates (of which 82 per cent. was 
crude fiber), and the corresponding metabolizable energy of the 
carbohydrates is 3.668 Cals. per gram. This is a materially lower 
figure than Kellner found for starch and indicates that the loss of 
energy in the gaseous products of fermentation is greater in the 
case of crude fiber than in that of the more soluble carbohydrates, 
an indication which, as we shall see, is confirmed by the results of 
other experiments. 

CARBOHYDRATES OF CoaRsE FoppErs.—Upon the same two 
assumptions, viz., that the carbohydrates are the sole source of the 
gaseous hydrocarbons, and that the latter represent the entire loss 
of energy from the digested carbohydrates, we may compute the 
metabolizable energy of the total digestible carbohydrates of the 
various coarse fodders exactly as in the case of the extracted straw, 
the results being tabulated on the next page. 

. If we average the results for each feeding-stuff and compute 
them as in the foregoing cases, our findings are as given on p. 329, 
where the rations are arranged in the order of their crude fiber 
content. In computing the metabolizable energy, the gross energy 
of the digested carbohydrates has been assumed to be the average 
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COARSE FODDERS ALONE. 


Digested Carbohydrates. 
ree ; Energy of 
a Crude Fiber, Maroney: | Oe 
: Extract, 
Grms. 
A Meadow hay I............... 1262 2713 2113.7 
Il Meer re ees 1765 2610 3137.2 
Vv “ OO Bisawsetie: 2atar bak 1572 2315 2268.5 
VI e fe Bea ahate sane aint 1642 2420 2480.6 
XX a Me Me a8 } ae deemed a 1560 2999 2646.1 
I ef BE oN Di ceh cre deh thecal ae, Soak 1266 2348 2092.3 
B - “and oat straw.... 1702 2357 2331.2 
Ill Clover, “ “ Oe ease 1676 2226 2670.1 
IV me S ee Wey eedeidhs 1565 2145 2491.3 
COARSE FODDER ADDED TO BASAL RATION. 
Difference in 
Carbohydrates Digested. 
Methane, 
: . ethane, 
Animal. | Period. Kes. Nitrogen- Cals. 
rms. Putcnst, 
Grms. 
F. 1 Meadow hay V....... 546 836 689.9 
G 2 af a eer 538 886 907.4 
H 2 ef ae Eee 703 1129 727.2 
H 7 ee EON sas csi 739 1236 898 .0: 
J 2 re 6 Vise csc, 683 1213 984.8 
F 2 Oat straw II.......... 694 721 679.2 
G 1 a pce 0 Oe eee 595 684 923.4 
H 1 Wheat straw I........ 821 524 1213.0 
J 1 of ramet) meres ee 829 616 1281.0 


of the results given on pp. 304 and 306 for the digested crude fiber 
and nitrogen-free extract of coarse fodders, viz., 4.226 Cals. per 
gram. 

As a whole, the figures given on p. 329 show a tendency 
toward an increased production of methane with an increase in 
the proportion of crude fiber, but considerable variations are 
found in individual cases. It is evident, therefore, from these 
results, as well as from those already cited in connection with the 
experiments upon starch and upon molasses, that a variety of 
factors influence the extent of this fermentation. 
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a0 roe Ticested 
arbohydrate . 
Daria a Energy of ee 
Methane | of Total 
nN Grm. | Digested 
Garbo | ,Carbo- 
Crude Nitrogen- ivde 58 ydrates 
ber. | free, | Galas” | Peiggis 
Meadow hay I.................. 31.7 68.3 0.532 3.694 
a FE IMI a oa ee Be i tan hte 34.2 65.8 0.580 3.646 
f SOs DM idan ihc auigesia orate ae WO 35.0 65.0 0.579 3.647 
< AON Ties as oe sues ote coeh Bie eas dep 37.3 62.7 0.458 3.768 
id OO Mans johanna Ma eS 38.6 61.4 0.569 3.629 
se SY Bauaveaiad ania dames 40.4 59.6 0.597 3.657 
ee “ and oat straw.........) 41.9 58.1 0.574 3.652 
Clover ‘“ “ “ fe Seo ae 42.6 57.4 0.678 3.548 
Oat straw IT............. 0.222 47.8 52.2 0.595 3.631 
Wheat straw V.......... 000-005 59.1 40.9 0.894 3.332 


A comparison of the methane production with the digestibility 
of the feeding-stuffs shows in general that the former is greatest 
when the latter is least, that is, with the feeding-stuffs which tend 
to remain longest in the digestive tract. Here too, however, excep- 
tions occur, and it would appear that the physical condition of the 
feeding-stuff is not without its influence. The exceedingly com- 
plicated nature of digestion in ruminants, and the fact that it isa 
chemical rather than a physiological process, and is therefore sub- 
ject to considerable variations according to the nature and amount 
of the food, render it difficult, if not impossible, with our present 
knowledge to compute very trustworthy averages for the amount 
of energy carried off in this way. 

CruvE Finer. Ruminants.—Both the ultimate composition and 
the heat of combustion of the digested nitrogen-free extract have 
been shown to agree quite closely with those of starch, and the 
nutritive value of the former has commonly been assumed to be 
the same as that of the latter. If we are justified in somewhat 
extending this, and assuming that the nitrogen-free extract of 
coarse fodders suffers the same loss by the methane fermentation 
as does starch, the figures of the preceding paragraphs supply 
data for computing the corresponding loss suffered by the 
crude fiber. 
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In the case of the extracted straw, for example, there was 
digested in the total of the two experiments : 


Crude fibers nace: cceeewswstaeewss 4033 grams 
Nitrogen-free extract..............4. 888  “ 


Assuming the loss of energy in the methane to have been 0.422 
Cal. per gram of nitrogen-free extract digested (the same as that 
found by Kellner for starch, p. 325), the 888 grams of these sub- 
stances correspond to a loss of 374.7 Cals. Subtracting this from 
the total loss of 2850.2 Cals., we have 2475.5 Cals. as the energy of 
the methane produced from 4033 grams of crude fiber, which is equal 
to 0.614 Cal. per gram. The total energy of the digested crude fiber 
was shown on p. 304 to be approximately 4.220 Cals. per gram. 
Subtracting the loss in the methane, 0.614 Cal., leaves 3.606 Cals. 
as the metabolizable energy of one gram of digested crude fiber. 
A similar computation of the average results upon the other coarse 
fodders affords the figures of the following table for the metabo- 
lizable energy of one gram of digestible crude fiber: 


Digestible Crude Fiber of Loss in Methane, sig er a 
i Cals. 
Extracted straw ......... 22 cece cece eee 0.614 3.606 
Hay fed alone. ii. ncnwamae on nedes wie aw galas 0.909 3.311 
“added to basal ration ............... 0.614 3.606 
Oat straw added to basal ration .......... 0.783 3.437 
Wheat straw added to basal ration......... 1.219 3.001 


The loss of energy in methane, as thus computed, is in all 
instances greater than in the case of starch. Owing, however, to 
the slightly higher value obtained for the gross energy of the 
digested crude fiber, the difference in metabolizable energy between 
starch and crude fiber is somewhat less marked, and is hardly 
sufficient of itself to justify assigning a materially lower nutritive 
value to the latter. 

It is worthy of note also that the loss in the methane appears to 
be a very variable one, justifying the conclusion already reached 
that other factors than the proximate composition of the food ma- 
terially affect the extent of the methane fermentation. 

The Horse-—The production of methane by the horse appears 
to be much less copious than that by ruminants. Lehmann, Hage- 
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mann & Zuntz * in eight respiration experiments obtained the 
following results, the hydrocarbons being computed as methane: 


Crude Fiber Digested. Methane Excreted. 
698.5 grams 26.8 grams 
538.9  “ 33.4 “ 
451.7 “ 13.0 “ 

“ “cc 20.0 ce 
“ce (z3 16.4 “ 
(<3 (<9 81 : 0 (<9 
(<3 (<3 29. 1 cc 
“cc iz9 23 2 0 “lh 


As already noted on p. 326, Zuntz + has pointed out that the 
fermentation of the food in the horse takes place largely in the 
coecum and after the more digestible carbohydrates have been 
resorbed. The authors consequently compute the excretion of 
methane entirely upon the crude fiber of the food. On the average 
of the eight somewhat discordant experiments, in which the food 
consisted of oats, hay, and. cut straw, 100 grams of digested crude 
fiber yielded 4.7 grams of methane, which corresponds exactly with 
the results reported by Tappeiner { for the artificial fermenta- 
tion of cellulose. In the same experiments an excretion of approxi- 
mately 0.203 gram of hydrogen per 100 grams digested crude fiber 
was observed. Deducting the corresponding amounts of energy 
from the energy of the apparently digested cellulose we have— 


Total energy of 1 gram.. 4.220 Cals. 
Energy of CH, (0.047 eran}, 0. 627 Cal. 

Energy of H (0.002 gram)... 0.070 “ 0.697 Cal. 
Metabolizable energy of 1 gram............. 3.523 Cals.§ 


While less methane is apparently produced by the horse than 
by the ox, the assumption that it all arises from the fermentation 
of the crude fiber gives the latter a metabolizable energy not greatly 
different from that found in the case of the ox. It is of course 

* Landw. Jahrb., 23, 125. 

+ Arch. ges. Physiol., 49, 477. 

t Zeit. f. Biol., 20, 88. 

2 As computed by the authors, 3.487 Cals. on the basis of 4.185 Cals. 
total energy per gram of crude fiber. 
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implied in this that the metabolizable energy of the digested nitro- 
gen-free extract is the same as its gross energy. 

Summary.—The results recorded in the preceding paragraphs 
regarding the metabolizable energy of the several classes of digesti- 
ble nutrients are summarized in the following table: 


METABOLIZABLE ENERGY OF DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS. 


Cattle, Horse, Swine, 
Cals. per Cals. per Cals. per 
Grm. Grm. Grm. 
Protein (N X 6.25): 
From wheat gluten ................000- 4.894 
ie es BEN ROSA) aes Stee nine oe 4.958 
“beet molasses..............000005 3.984 
SAMOA BRAIN seas scons cs sa: Sead eaasaileiallaead ¥avend. 2 allem ae, 8 ea hae 4.083 
ie “ration of oats, hay, and straw 3.228 
"meadow hay ..............2.005- 1.272 
“timothy hay ................005. 3.057(?) 
© SCTAW' 5, axed bee aee BEER wh ee nls eS (?) 
Fat: 
From peanut oil...................0005 8.821 
“hay (ether extract)............... 3-322 
Carbohydrates : 
Starch, Kellner’s experiments ........... 3.763 
«  Kihn’s bre cota a eeaee 3.648 
Nitrogen-free extract (assumed) .........)......... 4.185 
Crude fiber, of extracted straw .......... 3.606 
* “hay fed alone............. 3.311 
i «added to basal ration .| 3.606 
ef OS SES OB SUP AW: 2h utiel a Acaea ince ioe ae 3.437 
ng «wheat straw ............. 3.001 
sf se 88 MEK EC TAtION: to 36 apa'evis ws dis We Sede oo 3.523 


Perhaps the most striking thing about these figures is the wide 
range of the results upon the same class of nutrients. For reasons 
already stated, this is most noticeable with the protein, but it is 
sufficiently marked also with the other two groups. Moreover, 
such meager data as we possess regarding other animals than the ox 
indicate that the results vary with the species of animal, a fact 
which should not surprise us, but which, nevertheless, adds mate- 
rially to the complexity of the subject and greatly widens the range 
of necessary investigation. It is obvious, therefore, that at present 
our knowledge is too imperfect to allow of the assignment of average 
values for the metabolizable energy of the different classes of 
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nutrients (as ordinarily determined) even for a single species of 
animal. 

The results tabulated above, however, are amply sufficient to 
justify the statement on p. 279 that Rubner’s averages are not appli- 
cable to herbivorous animals, and that the metabolizable energy 
as computed with their aid is likely to vary widely from the truth. 
Indeed, since Rubner’s factor for fat (9.3 Cals. per gram) is 2.27 
times that for carbohydrates and protein (4.1 Cals. per gram) a 
computation of the metabolizable energy of feeding-stuffs or rations 
as it has not uncommonly been made simply gives a series of figures 
about 4.1 times as great as that obtained for total digestible matter 
when the digestible fat is reduced to its starch equivalent by multi- 
plication by 24. So far, then, as a comparison of one feeding-stuff 
or ration with another is concerned, this process adds no whit to our 
knowledege. It does, it is true, give some idea, albeit an inade- 
quate one, of the total amount of metabolizable energy present. As 
yet, however, our accurate knowledge of the energy requirements of 
domestic animals for various purposes is comparatively meager. 
If we base our computations on the feeding standards now current, 
we simply repeat with them the useless multiplication performed 
on the feeding-stuffs. On the other hand, if we take the results of 
such exact experiments on the metabolism of energy as are available, 
then, as the above results show, we shall be computing the energy 
requirements upon one basis and the energy supply upon a mate- 
rially different one. 

Significance of the Results.—A much more fundamental prob- 
lem than that raised in the foregoing paragraph confronts us when 
we come to reflect upon the general method by which it has been 
attempted to compute the metabolizable energy of nutrients, and 
to consider the real significance of the results. In so doing we may 
properly confine ourselves to the results upon cattle, those for horses 
and for swine being more or less fragmentary and uncertain. By 
far the larger proportion of the results above tabulated, as well 

-as the most important of them, are based on experiments in 
which additions were made to a basal ration, the computation being 
by difference. As was pointed out in discussing the apparent 
metabolizable energy of the organic matter on previous pages, 
and as was specifically illustrated in the case of one experiment on 
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molasses (p. 291), the difference in the metabolizable energy of the 
excreta is the algebraic sum of the differences in the energy of 
methane, urine, and the several proximate ingredients of the feces, 
and some of these differences may be positive and others negative. 
The computations of the metabolizable energy of the organic matter 
as made in the earlier paragraphs give the net result to the animal 
under the condition of the experiment and include all the secondary 
effects upon digestion, ete. 

In the computations here considered Kellner’s methods have 
been followed. In the first place the influence of the added feed 
upon the digestibility of the basal ration has been eliminated by 
basing the computation upon the digested matter. Still further, 
such effects as the decrease of the methane excretion in certain of 
the experiments with molasses, oil, and starch, and the diminished 
export of energy in the urine under the influence of starch and ex- 
tracted straw, have not entered into the computation. In other 
words, the endeavor has been to determine the actual amount of 
energy liberated by the breaking down of the molecules of the di- 
gested starch or protein or fat in the organism without regard to 
these various incidental effects; that is, to determine the real and 
not the apparent metabolizable energy. 

Either method of computation would seem to be entirely defensi- 
ble, and our choice between them will be largely determined by 
the point of view. For the purposes of the physiologist, desirous 
of tracing the details of the chemistry and physics of metabolism, 
the results obtained by the latter method will be of more interest. 
On the other hand, the student of nutrition who is especially in- 
terested in the problems of feeding will not fail to note that the 
results thus reached represent, from his standpoint, only a part of 
the truth. They show (barring errors of detail) how much energy 
is liberated in the body from the several nutrients, but the loss or 
saving of energy in the incidental processes constitutes just as real 
a part of the balance of energy which he wishes to determine as the 
energy liberated from the nutrients themselves, and must be taken- 
account of in his calculations. Whether this can best be done by 
using some such factors as those just tabulated and then making 
a correction for these incidental gains and losses, or whether the 
method followed in the earlier paragraphs is to be preferred, it 
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would probably be premature to attempt to decide at present. 
Pending further investigation and experience, however, it should 
be remembered that the figures on p. 332 will give, in most cases, 
too high results for the metabolizable energy of mixed rations, while 
the same thing is still more emphatically true of Rubner’s factors. 
One additional point requires mention. In discussing the 
metabolizable energy of protein it was pointed out (p. 320) that 
it is at least a plausible hypothesis that the proteids are metabo- 
lized in the herbivora substantially as in carnivora, and that the 
excess of energy in the urine is derived from the non-nitrogenous 
ingredients of the food. If we accept this hypothesis, however, 
and assume the metabolizable energy of protein (N X 6.25) to 
be in the neighborhood of 4.9 Cals. per gram, then the figures 
for the non-nitrogenous nutrients are subject to a still further 
deduction, especially in the case of coarse fodders. If we were to 
assign to the fat its full value as given, it would not be difficult to 
compute the metabolizable energy of the carbohydrates on this 
basis, and probably a set of factors could be worked out which 
would correspond to the actual results obtained with mixed rations. 
These, however, if successfully obtained, would be substantially 
identical with the results given on previous pages for the apparent 
metabolizable energy of total or of digestible organic matter, and 
it does not appear that the former would offer sufficient advantages 
over the latter to justify the labor involved in their computation. 
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INTERNAL WORK. 


§ 1. The Expenditure of Energy by the Body. 


Havine considered the food in the light of a supply of energy 
to the animal, it now becomes desirable to take a more general 
view of the subject and inquire into the uses to which the energy 
of the food is applied in the organism. 

We have already distinguished between that portion of the 
potential energy of the food which is convertible into kinetic energy 
in the body, and which we have here called metabolizable energy, 
and that portion of it which is rejected for one reason or another 
in the potential form in the various excreta. This latter portion 
we may dismiss from consideration for the present. The former 
portion—the metabolizable energy—as common experience informs 
us, is applied to two main purposes. First, it supplies the energy 
for carrying on the various activities of the body. Second, if the 
supply is in excess of the requirements of the body a portion of it 
may temporarily escape conversion into the kinetic form and be 
stored up as gain of tissue, notably of fat. We may say briefly, 
then, that the metabolizable energy of the food is used, first, for 
the production of “ physiological work” and second, for the storage 
of energy. 

Physiological Work.—The term “physiological work” in the 
previous sentence is employed in a somewhat loose and general 
sense to designate all those activities in the body which are sus- 
tained by the metabolizable energy of the food and whose ultimate 
result is the production of heat or motion. A more definite idea 
of what the term includes may be gained by a consideration of the 
chief factors which go to make up the physiological work of the 
body. 

336 
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Work oF THE VOLUNTARY MuscLEs.—The most obvious form 
of physiological work is that performed by the contraction of the 
voluntary muscles, either in the performance of useful work or in 
the various incidental movements made during the waking hours. 
In a sense the production of muscular work may be said to be the 
chief end of the metabolizable energy of the food, inasmuch as 
all the other activities of the body (apart from the reproductive 
functions and, of course, from mental activities) are accessory to 
this. In amount, however, the energy of muscular work is much 
less than the energy expended in other forms of physiological work 
and consumes a comparatively small percentage of the metaboliz- 
able energy of the food. 

InrerNaL Workx.—The body of an animal in what we commonly 
speak of as a state of rest is still performing a large amount of work. 
The most evident forms of this are the work of circulation and res- 
piration. In addition to these, however, there are less obvious kinds 
of work whose total is probably very considerable. The body is an 
ageregate of living cells. The living cell, however, is constantly 
carrying on activities of various sorts, and these activities require 
a supply of energy, although how much of the energy of the food 
is consumed in the various processes of secretion, osmosis, karyoki- 
nesis, etc., it is difficult to say. 

In the numerous varieties of internal work the energy involved 
passes through various forms. Ultimately, however, since it 
accomplishes no work upon the surroundings of the animal, it 
is converted into heat and leaves the body either by radiation and 
conduction, as the latent heat of water vapor or as the sensible 
heat of the excreta. 

Work or Dicestion AND ASSIMILATION.—Logically the work 
of digestion and assimilation would be classed as part of the internal 
work of the body, but motives of convenience make it desirable to 
consider it separately. 

In.a fasting animal, with the digestive tract empty, the various 
forms of internal work indicated above go on with a considerable 
degree of constancy, and the resulting heat production is quite 
uniform under like conditions. If food be given to such an animal 
there results very promptly an increase in the excretion of carbon 
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dioxide and the absorption of oxygen and in the amount of heat 
produced. In general terms this is brought about in four ways: 

First, the muscular work required for masticating and swallow- 
ing the food and moving it through the digestive apparatus involves 
an expenditure of energy which finally gives rise to the evolution 
of heat. 

Second, the activity of the various secreting glands of the diges- 
tive tract is stimulated, again making a demand for energy and 
giving rise to an increased heat production. 

Third, the work of the resorbing cells likewise makes demand 
for energy. 

Fourth, the various fermentations, cleavages, hydrations, and 
syntheses which the food ingredients undergo in the course of diges- 
tion, resorption, and assimilation may occasion in individual cases 
either an evolution or an absorption of energy, but taken as a whole 
result in the production of a greater or less amount of heat and con- 
sume a corresponding amount of the metabolizable energy of the food. 

Propuction or Hrat.—The body temperature of the healthy 
warm-blooded animal is practically constant, any considerable 
variation from the average indicating some serious disturbance of 
the animal economy. Since this temperature is ordinarily higher 
than that of the environment, a continual production of heat is 
necessary to maintain it. 

As stated above, the various forms of internal work, including 
the work of digestion and assimilation, give rise in the aggregate 
to the evolution of a large amount of heat, and this heat is of course 
available for the maintenance of the body temperature. 

Whether its amount is sufficient for this purpose, or whether 
under any or all circumstances there is a production of heat for its 
own sake, simply to keep the animal warm, is still a debatable 
question. Many eminent physiologists, notably Chauveau and 
his associates, hold that the primary function of metabolism is to. 
furnish energy for the physiological processes going on in the body. 
They hold that the potential energy of the food is converted imme- 
diately into some form of physiological energy, which in its turn, 
in fulfilling its functions, is converted into heat which serves inci- 
dentally to maintain the body temperature. In other words, they 
regard heat as substantially an excretion and would consider that 
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in the course of organic evolution those forms have survived in 
which the incidental heat production was sufficient to meet the 
demand of the environment. 

Other physiologists no less eminent hold that at least an ex- 
ceptional demand for heat (low external temperature) may be met 
by a direct combustion of food or body material for that purpose. 
We shall have occasion later to give further consideration to these 
divergent views. 

Summary.—The following scheme may serve to summarize 
what has been said above regarding the uses to which the energy of 
the food is put in the body, the possible direct heat production being 
considered, for convenience, as part of the physiological work of 
the body in order to include it among the other forms of the 
expenditure of energy: 


Energy of excreta, Work of voluntary 
muscles. 
Gross energy Physiological | Internal work. 
Metabolizable work 
energy Work of digestion and 
assimilation. 


Heat production. 
Storage of energy. 

For the sake of directness of statement, language has been used 
above which seems to imply that the food is directly oxidized some- 
what like the fuel in a locomotive. While statistically the effect is 
the same as if this were the case, it must not be forgotten that the 
body itself constitutes a reservoir of potential energy and that 
the energy liberated in its various activities comes primarily from 
the potential energy stored up in its various tissues, while the func- 
tion of the food is to make good the loss this occasioned. 

The metabolism of matter and energy in the body might be 
compared to the exchange of water in a mill-pond. The water in 
the pond may represent the materials of the body itself, while the 
water running in at the upper end represents the supply of matter 
and energy in the food, and that going down the flume to the mill- 
wheel the metabolism required for the production of physiological 
work as above defined. The water flowing into the pond does not 
immediately turn the wheel, but becomes part of the pond and 
loses its identity. Part of it may be drawn into the main current 
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and enter the flume comparatively soon, while another part may 
remain in the pond for a long time. Pursuing the comparison still 
further, as but a small proportion of the energy liberated in the de- 
scent of the water in the flume takes the form of mechanical energy, 
most of it being converted into heat, so in the body but a small 
proportion of the energy expended in physiological work takes 
ultimately the form of mechanical energy. Finally, if we compare 
the flow of water in the stream below the dam to the heat produc- 
tion of the body, that flow may be increased, in case of need, in two 
ways, viz., by opening the gate wider and letting more water pass 
through the flume (increase of physiological work) or by lowering 
the dam and allowing more water to flow over, corresponding to a 
heat production for its own sake, if such takes place. 

The succeeding sections of this chapter will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the expenditure of energy in the various forms of in- 
ternal work, including that of digestion and assimilation, while the 
subjects of the production of external work and of] the storage of 
energy may be more appropriately considered in subsequent chap- 
ters. 

§ 2. The Fasting Metabolism. 


If an animal be deprived of food,for a sufficient length of time 
to empty the digestive tract, and kept in a state of rest as regards 
muscular exertion, the expenditure of energy in external work and 
in the work of digestion and assimilation are both eliminated, while 
there can be, of course, no storage of energy. Under these condi- 
tions the metabolism of energy in the organism is confined to the 
maintenance of those essential vital activities which were grouped 
above under the term “internal work” in the narrower sense, to- 
gether with any direct production of heat for its own sake. The 
fasting animal, then, affords the most favorable opportunity to 
study the laws governing the expenditure of energy for the internal 
work of the body. The fasting metabolism has already been con- 
sidered in Part I from the side of the matter involved; here we are 
concerned with its energy relations. 


Nature of Demands for Energy. 


Without .attempting to enter into details, it may be said that 
the internal work of the fasting organism may be roughly classified 
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as muscular, glandular, and cellular. To the demand for energy 
for these purposes we have probably to add, at least in some cases, 
a direct demand for heat production. 

Muscutar Worx.—The more obvious forms of muscular work 
in the quiescent animal are circulation and respiration. To these 
are to be added as minor factors any movements of other in- 
ternal organs, and especially the general tonus of the muscular 
system, while finally, the various incidental movements made by 
‘such an animal, although not logically belonging in the category 
of internal work, practically have to be classed there in actual 
experimentation. It would be aside from the purpose of this 
volume to enter into any detailed consideration of these forms of 
internal work, but a few general statements regarding their amount 
may be of interest. 

Circulation.—The work performed by the heart is determined 
by two factors, viz., the weight of the blood moved and the mean 
arterial pressure overcome. Quite divergent results have been ob- 
tained by various investigators for the former factor, while the 
latter is more readily determinable. Zuntz & Hagemann * estimate 
the output of blood by the heart of the horse from a comparison 
between the blood gases and the respiratory exchange, and compute 
the expenditure of energy in circulation to be 5.01 per cent. of the 
total metabolism of the horse in a state of rest and 3.77 per cent. 
during moderate work. Hill ¢ estimates the average work of the 
heart in man at about 24,000 kilogram-meters in twenty-four hours. 
As the velocity of the circulation increases, the friction in the pe- 
ripheral blood-vessels, and consequently the arterial pressure, rap- 
idly augments, so that in case of severe muscular exertion, for ex- 
ample, the work of the heart may readily become excessive. 

Respiraition.—The work of respiration consists essentially of 
an expansion of the thorax against the resistance caused by the 
atmospheric pressure and the elasticity of the lungs and the rib 
cartilages. Zuntz & Hagemann { estimate its amount in the 
horse at about 4.7 per cent. of the total metabolism. 

Muscular Tonus.—As was pointed out in Chapter VI, the living 


* Landw. Jabrb., 27, Supp. ITI, 371. 
} Schiffer’s Text-book of Physiology, IT, 43. 
t Loc. cit. 
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muscle is in a constant state of slight tension or tonus, and is con- 
stantly the seat of metabolic activities which we may presume 
serve, in part at least, to maintain that tonus. This is, of course, 
cquivalent to saying that there is a continual liberation of kinetic 
energy in the resting muscle, which temporarily takes the form of 
muscular elasticity but ultimately appears as heat. As to the 
amount of energy thus liberated exact information seems to be lack- 
ing, but in view of the relatively large mass of the muscles as com- 
pared with that of the other active tissues we may assume that it 
is not inconsiderable. The same thing would seem to be indicated 
also, as noted in Chapter VI (p. 191), by the great decrease in the 
metabolism and heat production ordinarily observed as the result 
of paralysis of the motor nerves by curari. 

Incidental Muscular Work.—It is rare that an animal, even 
when at rest in the ordinary sense, does not execute more or less 
motions of various parts of the body, all of which involve a conver- 
sion of potential energy into the kinetic form. Even apparently 
insignificant movements may materially increase the amount of 
metabolism. Zuntz & Hagemann,* for example, report a respira- 
tion experiment upon a horse in which the uneasiness caused by the 
presence of a few flies in the chamber of the apparatus caused an 
increase of over 10 per cent. in the metabolism. Johanson, Lan- 
dergren, Sonden & Tigerstedt,f in two-hour periods, found the fol- 
lowing average and minimum values per day and kilogram weight 
for the excretion of carbon dioxide by a fasting man during sleep, 
the results plainly showing the increased metabolism due to rest- 
lessness: 


| Average, | Minimum, 
Grms. Grms. 
Third day (first day of fasting) ............. 7.296 6.744 
ourthe "| c 2iggs eng eatin Alec atae ines cei ens 7.704 6.768 
Fifth “ (very restless) .................. 8.136 7.524 
Sixth, § ses sé caecs ones caens Ree veers @ 7.488 6.684 
Seventh? y siecots we newikae faite Meneacarels anenseaiees 7.212 6.564 


Subsequently Johanson { compared the excretion of carbon 
dioxide by a fasting man when simply lying in bed (awake) with 
* Landw. Jahrb., 28, 161. 


{ Skand. Arch. f. Physiol., 7, 29. 
t Ibid., 8, 85. 
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that obtained when all the muscles were as perfectly relaxed as 
possible. The results per hour were: 


Lying inbed ................... 24.94 grams 
Complete muscular relaxation... .. 20.72“ 


- Furthermore, there is more or less muscular exertion involved 
during the waking hours in maintaining the relative position of the 
different members of the body. This is notably true of the effort 
of standing. In experiments with the respiration-calorimeter 
under the writer’s direction* the heat production of a steer per 
minute while standing and lying was found to be approximately 
as follows: 


Lying, Standing, Ratio, Lyi 
| tater | Staging: | Rayo, tyne to 
Period A..... aaitasdeanecere ots 5.322 7.031 1:1.321 
Te GBB ited thot ayes aes tun see 5.781 7.700 1: 1.332 
SN weet cate canada aie 6.310 8.177 1: 1.296 
ame D Pees eirs ee ere 6.605 8.495 1: 1.286 


Zuntz ¢ found an even greater difference in the case of the dog, 
the average oxygen consumption per minute being— 


LVANE geceiak Pe ee Peake Sees 174.3 c.c. 
Standine nc. asvaiese casa pedew see ays 245.6 


In experiments of any considerable duration on normal animals 
it is impossible to avoid more or less expenditure of energy in this 
incidental muscular work, while it is often a matter of difficulty 
to make the different periods of an experiment comparable in this 
respect. 

GLANDULAR WorK.—The activity of the various secretory, ab- 
sorptive, and excretory organs may be conveniently summarized 
under this head. While the purpose of the glandular metabolism 
is, in the majority of cases, primarily a chemical one, the accom. 
plishment of this purpose involves an expenditure of energy which, 


* Proc. Soc Prom. Agr. Sci , 1902. 
+ Arch. ges. Physiol , 68, 191. 
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so far as it ig not removed from the body in the potential form in 
the secretions or excretions, ultimately takes the form of heat. 

Moreover, the fundamental features of glandular metabolism 
appear to be indentical with those of muscular metabolism. Thus 
Henderson * has shown that the active submaxillary gland of the 
dog does not lose nitrogen as compared with the inactive gland, 
but does lose weight, evidently from the metabolism of non- 
nitrogenous matter. Similarly, Bancroft ¢ found the respiratory 
exchange of the same gland during activity to be three or four times 
that during rest. If we may accept these results as typical, we 
must conclude that glandular, like muscular metabolism is largely 
at the expense of non-nitrogenous matter, and shall not hesitate to 
summarize the two together as parts of the internal work of the 
body. 

CELLULAR Work.—While both muscular and glandular work 
are forms of cell activity, a passing mention may be made for the 
sake of completeness of such processes as imbibition, filtration, 
osmosis, protoplasmic motion, karyokinesis, etc., which, while 
taking place in the various organs, are so general in their nature and 
form so essential a part of our conception of cell life that it seems 
proper to speak of them collectively as cellular work. As to the 
quantitative importance of these activities, so far as they can be 
differentiated from the special functions of the various organs, we 
lack the data for forming any definite conception, although it 
would appear that it must be small. 


Heat Production. 


As we have just seen, the forms of internal work are numerous 
and some of them are not readily accessible to measurement. All 
of them, however, have this in common, that the energy used in 
their performance ultimately assumes the form of heat. 

This being the case, while the single factors making up the 
internal work are not readily determined, a determination of the 
total heat produced by a fasting animal in a state of rest (either 
directly or by computation from the amount and kind of matter 
metabolized) will show the total amount of energy consumed in the 


* Am. Jour. Physiol., 8, 19. + Journal of Physiol , 27, 31. 
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performance of the internal work and how it varies under varying 
conditions. Carnivorous animals, with their short and relatively 
simply digestive canal, lend themselves most readily to experiments 
of this sort although rabbits and guinea-pigs have been employed 
to some extent, as well as, for short periods, men. 

Constancy Under Uniform Conditions. — Attention has al- 
ready been called in Chapter IV to the relative constancy of the 
total metabolism of the fasting animal, particularly as compared 
with the total mass of active tissue in the body. This constancy 
has been especially emphasized by Rubner,* and forms the basis 
of his determinations of the replacement values of the several 
nutrients which will be considered in the following chapter. 
With a rabbit the following daily averages, computed per 100 
parts of nitrogen in the body, were obtained: 


" Nitrogen in Fat | 
Day of Experiment. Urine. Metabolized. 


Third to eighth................ 2.16 16.2 
Ninth to fifteenth.............. 2.19 13.8 


Since the ratio of proteids to fat metabolized did not vary 
greatly in these trials, the total amount of carbon dioxide ex- 
creted may be taken as an approximately accurate measure of 
the total metabolism. For the several days of the experiment, 
this was as follows: 


Carbon Dioxide Excreted. 
eae tive 
Day. eight, 
Grme- Per Head, Live’ Wott, 
Tms. Grms. 
Fitthy, 24 vtawsetyee aise < orice. 2091 36.1 17.26 
Seventh veccuesagciadgeesmd sas 2002 31.8 15.90 
NMG Does. jas, oh owsen ek Os 89 Hee 1907 30.3 15.90 
en Chis ssc wn eee Gan ca aware 1864 29.2 15.65 
AWLP ixisis-i acore te snd a4 Been 8 aS 1764 30.2 17.18 
Thirteenth .........-...-.006- 1731 27.4 15.81 
Fourteenth ... 1716 27.4 15.95 
Fifteenth... 00... 0025 Sa sea 8a 1697 25.5 15.90 


+ Zeit. £, Biol., 17, 214; 19, 312. - 
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With a dog the following results were obtained: 


Carbon Dioxide 


F Excreted. 
Live Nitrogen M Aen 
Day. Weight, | in Urine, olized 
Grms. Grms. Grms: Per Head Per Kg. 
Grms. ’ Live 

m Weight, 
Grms. 

TES te c-otuerd ate dencn 2% 9190 4,23 51.74 187.4 20.70 
Second...........-...2- 8920 2.89 45.94 157.5 17.83 
Pourthsisy sales dé auiece's *..| 8620 3.65 42.90 146.9 17.99 
Tenthiss vse aceexas bees S 8190 2.59 45.55 151.7 18.70 
Eleventh .............. 8030 2.41 41.83 140.4 17.86 
Twelfth ..............-- 7890 2.53 36.48 127.9 16.13 
Thirteenth ............ 7970 2.98 37.45 134.8 17.06 
Fourteenth ............ 7830 3.02 33.80 125.0 16.12 


Rubner also quotes the following results by Kuckein on a cock: 


Carbon Dioxide per 


Day. ; Kg. Live Weight. 
STUY ye se sce sold eias ahd aren aes etnc 21.73 grams. 
Hitting ere oe eh eee Poe Aware 21.47 “ 
Seventh. .......... 0.000 eee 21.43“ 


Rubner’s experiments on a guinea-pig * show a similar constancy, 
the heat production being computed from the total metabolism: 


Heat Production 


Day. per Kilogram. 
PATS Uibonaa: Sai Gast atte hd Barnes fs 149.9 Cals. 
DECOM Garis ecckold ninisbern rahe ry eriay ees 162.6 “ 
AAT ers. 2do eas Aa Rese Meee seca l 156.5“ 
Pourthive Aaiiiae cia ate aie den 140.5 “ 
Pi thes shy ides aaa gate aaete 137.3 “ 
DIK Shas eee eae oteeee ane 150.6 “ 
Seventh....... 157.4.“ 
Wisi ees Grade ek eclears 155.6 “ 
Ninth wl el ee ea a eek ete 162.6 “ 


Concerning this point Rubner says:+ “The uniformity of the. 
fasting metabolism proves that, in spite of the undoubted limita- 
tation of all the voluntary functions which can cause a consump- 
tion of matter, no further reduction of the metabolism is possible, 


* Biologische Gesetze, p. 15. t Loc. cit., 19, 326. 
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and we recognize from this that we have to do here with a constant 
metabolism which is indissolubly connected with life itself. The 
animal in the fasting state adjusts itselj to the minimum metabolism.” 

In other words, the metabolism and consequent heat production 
of the fasting, quiescent animal speedily reaches a minimum which 
represents the aggregate demands of the vital activities of the 
organism for energy; that is, which represents the internal work of 
the body in the sense in which the words are here used, plus the 
metabolism required for any direct production of heat which may 
be necessary to maintain the normal temperature of the animal. 

The relative importance of the internal work in the narrower 
sense and of the direct heat production as regards their demands for 
a supply of energy will appear more clearly when we consider, in 
the following paragraphs, the effects of varying conditions, and 
particularly of the thermal environment, upon the heat produc- 
tion of the fasting animal. 

Influence of Thermal Environment on Heat Production.*—An 
animal, particularly in the temperate zones, is subject to consider- 
able variations of external conditions, particularly of temperature, 
which, in the first place, tend to affect the rate at which it emits 
heat, and secondarily, within certain limits to modify the amount 
of heat produced in the body. 

Bopy TrmprrarurE.—As regards their body temperature, 
animals have been divided into two great classes: the cold-blooded 
(poikilothermic), whose temperature as a rule differs but slightly 
from that of their surroundings, and the warm-blooded (homoio- 
thermic), whose temperature remains approximately constant dur- 
ing health whatever be that of their surroundings. Since all our 
domestic animals, as well as man himself, belong to the second 
group, it alone will be considered in the following paragraphs. 

Since the animal is constantly producing heat in the various 
ways already indicated, it is obvious that in order to maintain a 
constant body temperature it must be able to give off this heat at 
the same average rate at which it is produced. Nanke illustrates 
this necessity in a striking manner by computing that if the 


* The discussion of this subject follows to a considerable extent that of 
Ranke in the introduction to his ‘Einwirkung des Tropenklimas auf die 
Ernihrung des Menschen,” Berlin, 1900. 
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body of a man were unable to give off the heat which it pro- 
duces, a single day would suffice to raise it to a pasteurizing 
temperature, while in the course of a year, at the same rate, a 
temperature of over 17,000° C. would be reached. 

Furthermore, since the external conditions of temperature are 
subject to frequent and sudden changes, it is obvious that the 
balance between heat production and emission must be capable of 
prompt adjustment to varying circumstances. , 

Tuermic Rance.—The ability of the animal body to adapt 
itself to changes of temperature has, however, often been ex- 
aggerated. Asa matter of fact this adaptation is possible only 
within a comparatively narrow range, and unless we hold fast to 
this fundamental idea we are in danger of reaching fallacious 
and absurd conclusions. Man has considerably extended the range 
of climate within which he can exist by means of clothing, shelter, 
artificial heat, and even to a slight extent artificial refrigeration, 
and this fact often leads unconsciously to an overestimate of the 
possible thermic range. These means of artificial protection re- 
sult essentially in modifying the temperature to which the body is 
actually exposed, and the same is true in a less degree of the differ- 
ences in the summer and winter coats of animals. The fact still 
remains that the actual thermic range of any species is and must be 
strictly limited. All life implies a certain amount of metabclism, 
and consequently of heat production. With rising temperature a 
point must sooner or later be reached at which the animal is unable 
to impart this heat to its surroundings as fast as it is produced, and 
in which the rise in temperature necessarily resulting will prove 
fatal. With falling temperature a point will be reached at which 
the greatest possible amount of metabolism in the body will be 
unable to equal the rate at which heat is lost to the surroundings 
and the animal will perish from cold. Both the maximum and 
minimum points and the extent of the thermic range will vary for 
different species and varieties of animals, but at best the range is | 
relatively small. 

Means oF ReGuiaTion.—Within the thermic range of a given 
animal the adjustment to its thermal environment may be effected 
in one or both of two ways, viz., by a regulation of the rate of emis- 
sion of heat or by a variation in the heat production. 
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Regulation of Rate of Emission.—Heat is given off by the body 
in four principal ways: (1) by conduction; (2) by radiation; (3) 
by evaporation of water; (4) as the sensible heat of the excreta. 

By conduction, heat is transferred directly from the body to 
its surroundings, including such solid objects as it may be in con- 
tact with and particularly the air. The rate of loss in this way 
will depend upon the relative temperature and conductivity of 
the surface of the body and of the substances with which it is in 
contact, and in case of the air will be also influenced by the rate 
of motion of the latter relatively to that of the body. 

By radiation, a constant exchange of heat goes on between the 
body and objects not in immediate contact with it. Since the body 
is usually warmer than its surroundings, the net result of this ex- 
change is a loss of heat by the body, the amount of which depends 
upon the specific radiating power of the surface of the body and 
upon the difference in temperature between the latter and sur- 
rounding objects. 

By evaporation of water from the skin, and to a less degree 
from the mucous membrane of the air-passages, a large amount 
of heat may be removed as latent heat of vaporization. The 
amount of water evaporated from the skin, and consequently the 
rate at which heat is carried off, will depend in part on the 
amount transpired by the skin, but when this is abundant, 
chiefly upon the relative humidity of the air and upon its rate of 
movement. 

Finally, the heat removed in the excreta is relatively small, and 
in the case of the fasting animal in particular is insignificant as 
compared with the losses through the other three channels. 

In general we may say that the rate of emission of heat in all 
of the first three ways named is determined by two sets of condi- 
tions, viz., those relating to the environment of the animal (tem- 
perature, relative humidity, movement of air) and those relating 
to the animal itself and particularly to its surface. 

The conditions of the first set, of course, are beyond the control 
of the organism. Their tendency is to produce the same effect upon 
the rate of emission of heat that they would upon that of a lifeless 
body, viz., to increase it as the temperature of the surroundings is 
lowered and their conducting power increased. In the case of the 
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living animal this tendency is offset by the regulative mechanism 
acting upon the second set of conditions, so that, e.g., a fall in 
the temperature of its surroundings within certain limits instead 
of increasing the rate of emission, as in the case of a lifeless body, 
has no effect upon it. This regulation of the rate of emission is 
effected chiefly by means of changes in the temperature and state 
of moisture of the skin, brought about on the one hand through the 
vaso-motor mechanism and on the other through the special nerves 
of perspiration. 

Variations of external temperature acting upon the peripheral 
nerves influence by reflex action the activity of the vaso-motor 
nerves which regulate the caliber of the minute blood-vessels. 
Exposure to cold causes a contraction of the capillaries of the 
skin and a relaxation of those of the viscera. As a result more 
blood passes through the latter, while the flow through the skin 
is diminished, the latter becomes paler, and since the heat given 
off is not fully replaced by the blood current, its temperature falls. 
Exposure to heat has the contrary effect. The capillaries of the 
skin relax, more blood flows through them, the skin becomes flushed 
and its temperature rises, while the flow of blood to the viscera is 
checked. A fall in the temperature of the skin, however, tends to 
diminish the rate of emission of heat both by conduction and radia- 
tion, while a rise in its temperature has the opposite effect, thus 
counteracting the tendency of changes of external temperature. 
In other words, the “emission constant” of the skin changes to 
meet changes in external conditions. So exactly are these mech- 
anisms adjusted in health that within certain rather narrow limits 
they maintain the rate of emission of heat, and consequently the 
average temperature of the body, very nearly constant. 

Obviously, however, there must be a limit above which the 
temperature and radiating power of the skin cannot be increased 
to compensate for a rise in external temperature. The second 
method of regulation then comes more markedly into play through 
the familiar act of perspiration,.or sweating. At high temperatures 
the activity of the sweat-glands is greatly stimulated, in part 
doubtless by the more abundant supply of blood to the skin, but 
chiefly by reflex stimulation of the special nerves which control the 
secretion of sweat. The evaporation of the relatively large amount 
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of water thus supplied to the surface of the skin is a powerful means 
of refrigeration, as we know no less from common experience than 
from scientific determinations, the evaporation of a single gram of 
water requiring approximately 0.592 Cal. of heat. With very 
high temperatures, especially in a humid atmosphere, however, 
even this method of disposing of the heat becomes insufficient and 
the extreme upper limit of the thermal range is passed. 

These two methods of regulation of the body temperature are 
often spoken of collectively as “ physical” regulation. 

Variations in Amount of Heat Produced.—Just as there is a 
superior limit beypnd which the regulation of the body tempera- 
ture by the means above described cannot he carried, so it is obvious 
that there must be a lower limit of regulation. However much the 
cutaneous circulation may be reduced, the skin will always lose heat 
to a sufficiently cold environment faster than it is being generated 
by the internal work of the body. Under these circumstances the 
only method by which the temperature of the animal can be main- 
tained is an increase in the rate of generation of heat. 

That changes of external temperature affect the amount of heat. 
generated was shown by the experiments of Lavoisier and the 
observations of Liebig, but Liebermeister * appears to have been 
the first to clearly enunciate the theory of regulation by variations 
in the rate of production. The fact of such regulation has been 
fully demonstrated by numerous subsequent investigators. As a 
typical example we may take the well-known experiments of Theo- 
dor ¢ on a cat, some of the results of which are as follows: 


Temperature, |CarbonDioxide Oxygen Temperature, CarbouDioxide, Oxygen 
eg. Excreted, Taken Up, Deg. Excreted, Taken Up, 
Cent. Grms. Grms. Cent. Grms. Grms. 
—5.5 19.83 17.48 12.3 17.63 17.71 
—3.0 18.42 18.26 16.3 15.73 14.74 
0.2 18.24 19.95 20.1 14.34 12.78 
5.0 17.90 14.82 29.6 13.12 10.87 


Numerous other investigators have obtained similar results, 
but the effect of low temperature in stimulating the heat produc- 
tion of warm-blooded animals is too well established to require an 


* Arch f. (Anat. u.) Physiol., 1860, pp. 520 and 589; 1861, p. 661. 
} Zeit. f. Biol., 14, 51. 
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extended citation of authorities here. Some of Rubner’s * more 
recent results, however, are of interest as showing the delicacy of 
the reaction. The experiments were made on fasting dogs in a 
state of complete rest, the heat production being computed from 
the total metabolism of carbon and nitrogen: 


Tempera- Heat Production per 
ture, Deg. C. Kg. in 24 Hours. 
TS Oid co Wiateauclane aecsrate 78.68 Cals. 
V4 Oy cote Sa a ocvadae 74.74 “ 
LT tics ew cuca ni wes 69.78 “ 
WIS asod a chs sates 67.06 “ 
ie ca ugucunagaaats 40.60 “ 
LD. dia asa ide luisa seas hc 39.13 “ 
Sy ea jacensccucn nase 35.99 “ 
LCs Die ceian ate states wats 35.22 “ 
TS Ais nictdieee eae ficou 39.65 “ 
0) PA aa 0° Jers pene eens conte moe 35.10 “ 
ee een -. 30.82 “ 


This method of regulation of the body temperature is often briefly 
designated as “ chemical” regulation. 

Just how the additional generation of heat is effected is not so 
clear. From the fact that the muscles are the seat of a very large 
part of the heat production of the body we should naturally be 
inclined to look to them as the source of the increase. In quite a 
number of experiments on man, of which those of A. Loewy + and 
of Johansson { may be especially mentioned, a stimulation of the 
heat production with falling temperature was only observed when 
there was visible muscular action, such as shivering, while in the 
other cases only the “physical” regulation occurred. Any contrac- 
tion of the muscles would of course be a source of heat, but the in- 
crease with falling external temperature has been repeatedly observed 
with animals in the absence of this obvious cause. Whether in 
such cases there is an increase in the tonus of the muscles, involv- 
ing an increase in their metabolism, or whether, through some 
form of reflex stimulation, the rate of oxidation is accelerated 


* Biologische Gesetze, p. 10. 
} Arch. ges. Physiol., 46, 189. 
t¢ Skand. Arch. f. Physiol., 7, 123. 
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simply for the sake of the heat produced is still an unsettled ques- 
tion and one which, for our present purpose, we need not pause 
to consider. As to the fact of the increase there is no question. 

CriticaL TEMPERATURE.—In early writings upon this subject 
the influence of external temperature in increasing or diminishing 
the heat production of the body was frequently spoken of as if it 
were of unlimited application, and the same idea has passed more 
or less fully into the popular literature of the subject. But little 
reflection is necessary, however, to show that this cannot be the 
case. Common observation teaches us that neither our own metab- 
olism nor that of our domestic animals, as roughly measured by 
the consumption of food, is affected, for example, by the difference 
between winter and summer to any such extent as would correspond 
to the difference in average temperature. Moreover, if every rise 
in ‘external temperature diminished the heat production, there 
would be a temperature at which no heat production at all would 
occur and at which, therefore, life could exist without metabolism, 
which is a contradiction in terms. This extreme case renders clear 
the fundamental error of this view, viz., that of regarding the heat 
production as an end in itself and not as, substantially, an incident 
of the general metabolism. 

Carl Voit* was the first to demonstrate by exact scientific 
experiments the limits within which the influence of temperature 
upon metabolism (the so-called chemical regulation) is confined. 
His experiments were a continuation of those of Theodor (p. 351), 
and were made upon a man weighing about 70 kgs. and wearing 
ordinary clothing. After exposure for some time to the tempera- 
ture to be tested he passed six hours in the chamber of the respira- 
tion apparatus, fasting and in complete rest. During the six hours 
the excretion of carbon dioxide and nitrogen was as follows: 


Carbon Urinar. Carbon Urinary 
Tee ce | Paget | Nimes S| | Daeg | Mine 
4.4 210.7 4.23 23.7 164.8 3.40 
6.5 206.0 4.05 24.2 166.5 3.34 
9.0 192.0 4.20 26.7 160.0 3.97 
14.3 155.1 3.81 30.0 170.6 diatene 
16.2 158.3 4.00 


* Zeit, f, Biol., 14, 57. 
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Later and more comprehensive experiments with animals by 
Rubner have given corresponding results. Thus with two guinea- 
pigs the following figures were obtained in 24-hour experi- 
ments: * 


Mature Animal. Young Animal. 
Temperature | Temperature | CO, per Kg. ||Temperature | Temperature | CO, per Kg. 
of Air, of Animal, and Hour, of Air, of Animal, and Hour, 
Deg. C. Deg. C. Grms. Deg. C. Deg. C. Grms. 
0 37.0 2.905 0 38.7 4.500 
11.1 37.2 2.151 10 38.6 3.433 
20.8 37.4 1.766 20 38.6 2.283 
25.7 37.0 1.540 30 38.7 1.778 
30.3 37.7 1.317 35 39.2 2.266 
34.9 38.2 1.273 
40.0 39.5 1.454 


A later experiment by Rubner ¢ upon a dog, in which the heat 
production was measured by a calorimeter, gave the following 
results: 


Temperature of Air. Heat Production per Kg. 
COSC Ss enor os Suhel tsar tal Gel, 83.5 Cals. 
DOO ate non een araese ad Ben aaa aaa ae 63.0 “ 
20 20? 6% esse sia ele yes aeeoien a tun a kacae ie Gite 53.5 
25 0 eer Ree ey a ae aaa 54,2 
BONOP orca des a aioe cel, Ga eke 56.2 “ 


The uniform testimony of these various experiments is that for 
each species there is a certain external temperature at which the 
metabolism and consequent heat production reach a minimum. 
With man in ordinary clothing it would appear to lie at about 
15° C.,f with the dog at about 20° C., and with the guinea-pig at 
about 30°-35° C. Below this point the heat production rises or 
falls with changes of external temperature; or, in other words, the 
constancy of the body temperature is secured, in part at least, by 


* Biologische Gesetze, p. 13. 


7 Archiv f. Hygiene, 11, 285. 
t Rubner (Biol. Gesetze, p. 30) says that for naked man it is about 37° C. 
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means of the so-called “chemical” regulation, that is, by variations 
in the production of heat. 

Above this point the heat production, instead of a further de- 
crease, shows an increase, which, however, is slight as compared 
with the differences observed as a result of the “chemical” regu- 
lation. Here we are obviously in the domain of the “physical” 
regulation—the regulation by changes in the emission constant of 
the skin. This temperature at which the chemical regulation 
ceases, and which presumably varies for different species of animals, — 
Ranke calls the critical temperature. Below it the regulation is 
chiefly “chemical,” above it chiefly “physical.’”’ The slight in- 
crease in the metabolism above the critical point is plausibly ex- 
plained as due to the greater activity of the organs of circulation, 
respiration, and perspiration required for the “physical” regula- 
tion. 

Rubner’s experiments also show that the portion of the thermic 
range lying above the critical temperature falls into two distinct 
subdivisions. For a certain distance above that point, the factors 
chiefly concerned in the regulation of the body temperature are 
conduction and radiation, which keep pace with the rising tem- 
perature in the manner already explained. At the same time, 
there is a small increase in the rate of evaporation of water, approxi- 
mately equivalent to the slight increase in the metabolism above 
the critical temperature to which attention has just been called. 
Matters go on in this way through a certain range of temperature 
until the regulative capacity of the vaso-motor mechanism is 
utilized to its maximum. If the external temperature still rises, 
the emission of heat by conduction and radiation begins to decrease 
as it would in a lifeless object, and the deficit thus occasioned is 
made up by a sudden increase in the exhalation of water vapor, 
coinciding, in man, with the production of visible perspiration. 
This sudden increase in the activity of the sweat-glands is accom- 
panied, as we should expect, by an increase in the total metabolism 
and consequent heat production. 

These phenomena are well illustrated by Rubner’s experiments 
with a fasting dog, already partially cited on the opposite page. 
The following table shows the amount of heat carried off by con- 
duction and radiation and as latent heat of water-vapor at the 
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several temperatures, and the same facts are also shown graphically 
in the accompanying diagram. 


Disposed of by 
Temperature Total Heat 
of Air. Production, Conduction As Latent 

Deg. C. Cals. and Heat of Water 

Radiation, Vapor, 

Cals. Cals. 

7.6 83.5 71.7 11.8 

15.0 63.0 49.0 14.0 

20.0 53.5 37.3 16.2 

25.0 54.2 37.3 16.9 

30.0 56.2 30.0 26.2 


LATENT|HEAT OF WATER VAPOR 


RADIATION AND|CONDUCTION 


7.6°C 15°C 20°C 25°C 320°C 


It appears, then, that a certain minimum heat production, 
corresponding to the metabolism at the critical temperature, is 
inseparably connected with the life of the animal. The very fact 
that the heat production at this temperature is a minimum shows 
that its amount is not determined by the needs of the organism for 
heat. If the latter were the controlling condition, a rise of exter- 
nal temperature should still further reduce the generation of heat, 
while as a matter of fact it is accompanied by a slight increase up 
to the point where the amount of heat produced overpasses the 
ability of the organism to dispose of it and death results. The 
natural conclusion is that the metabolism at the critical tem- 
perature is that which is necessary for the performance of the 
various functions of the organism, and that the heat production 
at this temperature, therefore, represents the amount of energy 
necessarily consumed in the internal work of the body. This is, 
of course, Rubner’s conclusion (p. 346) in a slightly altered form. 

The case is not unlike that of a room in which a fire must be 
kept burning for some purpose—a kitchen, for example. In winter, 
changes in external temperature may be met by burning more or 
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less fuel. As spring advances, the fire is reduced until it is just 
sufficient for the necessary work. If the weather still continues 
to grow warmer, since the fire cannot be further reduced the excess 
of heat is gotten rid of by opening the windows more or less, while, 
to carry out the analogy, in very hot weather we may sprinkle the 
floor or wet the walls to secure relief from heat through the evapora- 
tion of water. 

MopiricaTION OF CONCEPTION OF CRITICAL TEMPERATURE.— 
In our discussion thus far we have considered chiefly the influence 
of external temperature on metabolism and heat production. This 
is, however, by no means the only condition affecting the heat 
balance of the body. Of the other meteorological factors, three 
call for special mention, viz., wind, insolation, and in particular 
relative humidity. 

Wind.—In a perfectly still atmosphere, the layer of air next to 
the skin becomes warmed and loaded with water vapor and con- 
stitutes to a certain degree a protective envelope which is removed 
with comparative slowness by gaseous diffusion. A current of air, 
by removing this protecting layer and bringing fresh portions of air 
in contact with the body, increases the emission of heat both by 
conduction and by evaporation of water. Thisis in accord with the 
common experience that a degree of cold which can readily be 
borne when the air is still becomes intolerable in a brisk wind, while, 
on the other hand, the oppressiveness of a very hot day is sensibly 
relieved by even a slight breeze. The effect of wind, then, is to 
transpose the thermic range of the animal to a higher place in the 
thermometric scale, and to correspondingly raise the critical tem- 
perature. 

Insolation.—The direct rays of the sun impart a considerable 
amount of heat to the body. The effect of insolation, therefore, is 
the reverse of that of wind, viz., to transpose the thermal range 
and the critical temperature downward. A similar effect is pro- 
duced, of course, by the sun’s heat when reflected from surrounding 
objects, or by the radiant heat from hot objects, the earth, for ex- 
ample. On the other hand, the radiation from the body into space 
during the night, especially at high altitudes and through a dry, 
clear atmosphere, may have a very considerable effect in the con- 


trary direction. 
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Relative Humidity.—The relative humidity of the air affects the 
emission of heat in two principal ways. At low temperatures, 
where the evaporation of water plays a subordinate réle, it increases 
the rate of emission by increasing the conductivity and specific 
heat of the air, and also the conductivity of the skin and the body 
covering (hair, fleece, clothing), these effects outweighing its in- 
fluence in diminishing the relatively small amount of evaporation 
Moist cold is, therefore, more trying than dry cold. 

At high temperatures, on the other hand, where a large pro- 
portion of the heat is removed by evaporation, a high relative 
humidity, by checking this evaporation, hinders the emission of 
heat, this effect overbalancing any slight increase in conduetivity. 
Moist heat is accordingly more oppressive than dry heat. 

An increase in the relative humidity, then, abbreviates the 
thermal range at both ends, while at moderate temperatures it 
appears to have but little effect, a diminution of the loss by evap- 
oration being compensated for by an increase in radiation and 
conduction. 

CriticAL THERMAL ENVIRONMENT.—From the above it is 
obvious that the so-called critical temperature is not a constant, _ 
even for the same species or the same individual, but that other. 
factors than the temperature of the air materially affect it. 

What is constant (relatively at least) is the rate at which heat 
is produced in the body by the metabolism necessary to sustain its 
various physiological activities, that is, by its internal work. In 
order to maintain the normal body temperature, the total outflow 
of heat through its various channels must, at its minimum, be equal 
to the amount thus liberated in the organism. The outflow of 
heat, as we have seen, is affected directly or indirectly by the 
external conditions, and Jargely by the three just mentioned. In- 
numerable combinations of these conditions are possible, and any 
one of them whose combined effect. upon the animal is to make 
the outflow of heat equal to the rate of evolution due to the 
internal work will constitute a critical point in the above sense. 
Any change in such a set of conditions which tends to increase the 
outflow of heat will, like a fall in temperature, be met chiefly by an 
increased heat production. Any change tending in the opposite 
direction will be compensated for by the effects upon the organ- 
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ism whch have already been described and which result in maintain- 
ing the rate of emission of heat at a point enough higher than before 
to provide for carrying off the extra heat arising from the physio- 
logical work of the regulative mechanism itself. In other words, 
instead of a critical temperature, we get the conception of a critical 
thermal environment, which may be reached under a variety of 
conditions, and below which we have the domain of “chemical” 
regulation, while above it is the region of “ physical” regulation. 

Influence of Size of Animal on Heat Production.—The total 
metabolism of a large animal is necessarily greater than that of a 
small one of the same species, but it is not proportional to the 
weight, being relatively greater in the smaller animal under com- 
parable conditions. 

RELATION oF Heat Propuction To Surracr.—Bergmann * 
appears to have been the first to connect the fact just stated with 
the relatively greater surface of the smaller animal, but we are in- 
debted to Rubner + for the first quantitative investigation of this 
phase of the subject. His experiments were made on six dogs 
whose weights varied from 3 to 24 kilograms each. The total 
metabolism (proteids and fat) of each of these animals in the fasting 
state was determined in from two to thirteen experiments, and 
from their results the average heat production of each animal was 
computed. The table on page 360 ft shows the air temperature and 
the computed heat production per kilogram live weight in each 
experiment, and also the same corrected to the uniform tempera- 
ture of 15° C. This correction is made on the basis of Theodor’s 
experiments (see p. 351), according to which a difference of 1° 
Centigrade caused the amount of oxygen taken up by the cat to 
vary 1.11 per cent. The first series consists of a selection from 
Pettenkofer & Voit’s experiments. 

Whether we consider the observed or the corrected heat pro- 
duction we find that with the single exception of the corrected 
result for No. VI the amount per unit of live weight increases as the 
weight itself decreases. 

* Cited by Rubner. 

t Zeit. f. Biol , 19, 535. 

+ The figures of the table are computed from those given by Rubner in 


loc. cit., p 540, and differ in some cases from the summary given in loc. cit., 
p 542. 
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Heat Production 


per Kg. 
No. of Live Air Tem- 
i- Date. Weight, ea: 
mal. Kgs. eg. C. Obsarved, Corrected 
Cals Cals.’ 
30.96 17.1 38.99 39.90 
Pettenkofer & Voit’s 29.87 17.7 31.82 32.77 
I experiments 31.44 16.2 37.39 37.89 
30.38 13.9 36.54 36.09 
Average ............. 30.66 16.2 36.18 36.66 
June 19, 1883........... 24.11 15.0 41.40 41.40 
Be DMS Wie cee sins tiaras 23.75 15.0 40.22 40.22 
II CS PDO SU a cave te omies Ae 23.27 15.0 41.10 41.10 
Average ........0.05: 23.71 15.0 40.91 40.91 
Feb. 24, 1882........... 19.80 16.9 47.95 48.91 
28 stain eens 828 19.01 14.5 45.71 45.48 
III Mehs J. 2225 eewex es 18.79 16.0 42.79 43.22 
Average ............. 19.20 15.8 45.48 45.87 
Jan. 12, 1880........... 18.20 13.9 50.72 50.11 
Iv BE DA, Eig ats oe te 17.20 16.6 41.54 42.29 
Average ...........-- 17.70 15.3 46.13 46.20 
r| Dec. 21, 1881........... 9.05 19.2 66.32 69.10 
ee ee ee 8.83 20.9 60.28 64.19 
28, NS eee saan es 8.68 20.2 64.88 68.58 
Vv RO Dd EO i beeterating 8.53 21.0 60.66 64.66 
May 2, 1882........... 11.11 18.4 61.16 63.42 
OE Bie Be ose cact se esiaaica 10.87 20.0 57 .86 61.04 
L| Average ............. 9.51 19.95 61.86 65.16 
(| Dec. 5, 1881........... 6.84 15.8 65.01 65.77 
BE Oy SE ashore od 6.36 23.6 63.65 69.70 
FE Qi Span es rere oe 6.14 20.7 58.13 61.79 
Feb:. 1, 1882. 125.3002 6.83 18.2 71.07 73.56 
a eee ne 6.69 18.0 76.85 79.39 
ae Bey Ae Gane conaekes c 6.56 15.0 71.60 71.60 
FE A Se tise cte tats Aand 6.40 16.5 75.03 76.23 
VI Jan. 27, 1883........... 6.66 14.6 61.55 61.11 
Oe OO cai aoa sige as 6.50 16.4 54.91 55.73 
EF ION ee as csteuateaes Sh aoor' 6.36 16.3 53.64 54.39 
Hebe 2) 6 1 caucus ots 6.21 15.9 52.57 53.09 
BE NO: Se creer nierns ds 6.15 18.4 61.06 63.22 
Oe ODN OP vahaists ad de 5.98 19.2 54.24 56.73 
L Average ............. 6.44 17.6 63 .02 64.79 
Jan. 30, 1880........... 3.34 15.0 84.45 84.45 
Feb; 2, esiaiaceeoaacs 3.05 12.7 97.86 95.41 
VII mE: mn aan ore eae 2.91 20.6 80.00 84.88 
Average ............. 3.10 16.1 87.44 88.25 
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Average Live 


Heat Production per Kg. 


Relative Heat 


No. of Weight Production 
Animal, ‘ ‘orn rr 
Ho” | Obpeeved, | Spmpgied | (Cogaztea, 
8 Cals. 

Decals cncearlia ane 30.66 36.18 36.66 100 
Wsssieses wacxeaes 23.71 40.91 40.91 112 
pA ee one et eaeenvene 19.20 45.48 45 .87 125 
DV is ode wien exes 17.70 46.13 46.20 126 
Vins state cd ctiens 9.51 61.86 65.16 178 
PVD ae ny shee set arias 6.44 63 .02 64.79 177 
Villiceais ste eee 3.10 87.44 241 


88.25 


Rubner also determined approximately the surface exposed by 
his animals, in part by direct measurement and in part by calcu- 
lation, and computed the heat production per square meter of sur- 
face, with the following results: 


Heat 

No.of Animal. | Surface, | Broduetionper 
: 7 Cals. 
Taos teleuee 10750 1046 
Dh oscsthid giao ivee 8805 1112 
WM osie'ss Cee eaeas 7500 1207 
DL Vixsghncces tetra ease 7662 1097 
Wards emetnin ies 5286 1183 
Mie ste vhe8 3724 1120 
iA 0 Reeeeeeet re ee 2423 1214 


He also cites * the results of experiments by Senator on the heat 
production of fasting dogs, and a respiration experiment by Reg- 
nault & Reiset, as follows: 


Heat Production. 
Live Weight, Calculated 
No. Kgs. . pre " Per Kg. Per Square 
' " - Live Weight, Meter of Sur- 

j Cals. face, Cals. 
VILE. aretaieisians< ae 10.80 5423 52.31 1035 
TX 3s cee nsa ee 7.52 4285 53.76 944 
IAA catersin aslo 6.09 3722 63 .04 1031 
DS Li oraganat aren 5.68 3534 68.40 1101 
DED cg, seein eesaed 5.40 3462 74.16 1157 
pa 0k eee irr 4.24 2924 69.12 1003 
D.@ h' aera 5.59 3508 72.82 1154 


* Loc. cit., p. 551. 
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With one exception, the results per square meter agree very well 
with those of Rubner, both absolutely and relatively. 

Rubner has also shown in later experiments * that the same 
thing is substantially true of guinea-pigs, both at zero and at the 
temperature of about 30 degrees, at which the heat production is at 
its mimimum (critical temperature). He likewise points out t 
that the well-known rapid metabolism of children as compared 
with adults is, so far as the available data show, quite closely pro- 
portional to their relative surface, and observations on the diet of 
a dwarf { gave a like result. 

Richet,§ working with an air-calorimeter of constant pressure, 
in which the heat production was measured by the amount of 
water displaced by the expansion of the air, obtained the following 
results on rabbits, and similar results upon guinea-pigs are also 
reported: 


Total Heat 

: . Heat ; The Same 

Sea tive me | perKe, | Scr Water | Por Unit of 
als. Displaced. Surface. 

2.0-2.2 4.730 119 

2.2-2.4 3.985 110 130 

2.4-2.6 3.820 115 129 

2.6-2.8 3.650 119 127 

2.8-3.0 3.570 125 128 

3.0-3.2 3.320 * 130 127 


It would appear from the description of the experiments that 
only the heat given off by radiation and conduction was measured, 
no specific statements being made as to ventilation or as to the loss 
of heat as latent heat of water-vapor. The experiments were also of 
short duration, ranging from sixty to ninety minutes. 

The same author in later experiments || determined the respi- 
ratory exchange of rabbits of different weights. Computing the 


* Biologische Gesetze, pp. 17-18. 

t Zeit. f. Biol., 21, 390. 

t Biologische Gesetze, p. 9. 

§ Archives de Physiol , 1885, II, 237. 

|| Jbzd., 1890, pp. 17 and 483; 1891, p. 74; Comptes rend , 109, 190. 

4] By means of an apparatus described briefly in Comptes rend., 104, 435 
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results per square centimeter of surface by the use of Meeh’s for- 
mula (p. 364) he obtained the following figures, while similar 
results are also reported on guinea-pigs, rats, and birds. 


Carbon Dioxide 
Number of Average Live | per Square Cm. 
Experiments. Weight, Kgs. of Surface, 

Mers. 
eee 24.0 2.65 
ena cannon eee 13.5 2.60 
MC phnnctetss ecm ae 11.5 2.81 
ee ee 9.0 2.81 
Daisies use Wess 6.5 2.69 
Orca GR Paes Mees 5.0 2.57 
Os ak ee dapseeaWied 3.1 2.71 
Abs talomcahs Gute 2.35 2.70 


E. Voit * has recently published an extended compilation of 
results bearing upon this point, including experiments on man, dogs, 
rabbits, swine, geese, and hens, the heat production being in most 
cases computed from the metabolism of carbon and nitrogen. The 
results when computed per square meter of surface, while they 
show not inconsiderable variations in some individual cases, never- 
theless as a whole substantially confirm the conclusion that the 
fasting metabolism is in general proportional to the surface. Still 
more recently Oppenheimer ¢ has shown that the law also holds 
good for infants. 

Causes of Variations—In comparing experiments made upon 
different animals by different observers at different times some 
variation in the results would naturally be expected. The experi- 
ments compiled by Voit were not all made at the same temperature, 
but the range in most cases is relatively small and can hardly have 
exerted any considerable influence. Differences between the differ- 
ent animals as to their normal rate of emission of heat (thickness of 
coat, quality of skin) may perhaps have also had an effect, although 
probably a small one. 

A more important source of error seems to lie, as Voit points 
out, in the computation of the results to unit surface, what is 
actually measured, of course. being the total heat production of 
the animal. In solids which are of the same shape, that is, which 


+ Zeit. f. Biol., 41, 113. + Ibid., 42, 147. 
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are geometrically similar figures, the surface is proportional to 
the two-thirds power of the volume. If we let S=surface and 
V=volume, then S=kKV3, in which & is a constant for any given 
form. Putting W=weight, if the bodies have the same specific 
gravity we may substitute W for V in the above equation, and we 
then have 
S 
S=kwWi, k= We 
On the assumption that the bodies of animals of the same species 
constitute similar figures and have the same specific gravity, the 
value of k has been determined for several species, as follows (the 
weight being expressed in kilograms and the surface in square 
centimeters) : 


Manes csev eye 12.9 Meeh (Zeit. f. Biol., 15, 425). 

DOS oy siesi-e a teau 11.2. Rubner (Jbid., 19, 548). 

Rabbit ....... 12.9 Rubner (Jbid., 19, 553). 

Horse ........ 9.02 Hecker (Zeit. f. Veterinark., 1894). 
LCD sis cet as ee 10.45 Rubner (Zeit. f. Biol., 19, 553). 
Guinea-pig.... 8.89 Rubner (Biol. Gesetze, p. 17). 

Ratine iia aah 9.13 


Frog ......... 4.62  Rubner (Zeit. f. Biol., 19, 553). 


The heat production per unit of surface in most of the foregoing 
experiments is computed by the use of these factors. The results 
of such computations, however, are necessarily approximations 
only. While animals of the same species are of the same general 
shape, we can by no means regard them as being exactly similar 
figures in the geometrical sense, nor can we safely assume them to 
be of exactly the same specific gravity, since changes in the 
amount of contents of stomach and intestines, and particularly in 
the quantity of fat in the body, would cause greater or less variations. 
Moreover, the state of fatness has, as Voit points out, still another 
effect. As an animal grows fat, the increase in size is mainly 
transverse and not longitudinal, the effect being like that of in- 
creasing the diameter of a cylinder of fixed length.* In such a 
case, however, the increase in the surface is not proportional to the 
two-thirds power of the volume, nor to the square root of the vol- 


* In the case of an animal, of course, we have the additional fact that the 
deposit of fat is not of uniform thickness over the whole surface of the body. ' 
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ume, as Voit states. The curved surface of the cylinder will be 
proportional to the square root of its volume, while the surface of 
the two ends will be proportional to the volume, and the ratio of 
total surface to volume will depend upon the ratio of length to 
diameter, being greater as the latter becomes less. 

Obviously, the calculation of the surface of an animal from its 
weight is a more or less uncertain one, and it is not surprising that 
the results should be somewhat fluctuating. It seems very doubt- 
ful, however, whether the larger differences found in Voit’s com- 
pilation can be explained in this way, and Voit shows that there 
is another factor to be considered, viz., the mass of active cells in 
the body, which has a material bearing on the results. Before 
proceeding to a discussion of this point, however, it is desirable to 
consider briefly the significance of the general fact of the close 
relation between heat production and surface. 

Significance of Results —Let us imagine an animal exposed to 
its “critical thermal environment” (p. 358) to gradually shrink in 
size while the external conditions remain the same. Under such 
circumstances the loss of heat to its surroundings will tend to in- 
crease relatively to its mass—that is, the body, like an inanimate 
object, will tend to cool more rapidly. This tendency can be met 
and the body temperature maintained in only two ways, viz., either 
by some modification of its surface—e.g., thicker hair—which will 
lower what we may call its emission constant, or by a relative in- 
crease in its rate of heat production. 

The results which we have been considering show that in 
general the emission constant, i.e. the rate of heat emission per 
unit of surface, is substantially the same in small and large animals, 
and that the greater loss of heat in the former case is met by an 
increased production. In this aspect the effect is simply an ex- 
tension of the influence of falling temperature, the increased de- 
mand for heat being met by an increased supply, so that the extent 
of Surface appears as the determining factor of the amount of met- 
abolism. 

In the case of an animal exposed to a temperature below the 
critical point, however, the increased demand for heat appears to be 
met largely by a stimulation of those processes of metabolism which 
do not result in any visible form of work, while the internal work, 
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in the more restricted sense of the ordinary functions of the internal 
organs, does not seem to be materially affected. Are we justified 
in assuming the same thing to be true in our imagined shrinkage 
of an animal? In other words, is the work of the internal organs 
proportional to the mass of the body and is the increased heat 
production in the smaller animal due to the same cause as that 
observed when an animal is exposed to a falling temperature? 

It appears quite clear that this question must be answered in 
the negative. It is a well-known fact that the circulation, respira- 
tion, and other functions are as a rule more active in small 
than in large animals, and this greater activity must necessarily 
result in the evolution of relatively more heat. If we raise the 
temperature of the surroundings to a point corresponding to the 
critical thermal environment, we may, as we have seen, regard the 
heat production as representing the internal work in the narrower 
sense. Rubner * reports experiments of this sort upon four guinea- 
‘pigs at 0° C. and at 30° C., which gave the following results for the 
production of carbon dioxide: 


CO, per Hour at 0° C. CO, per Hour at 30° C. 
Weight of 
Animal, 
Grms. Per Kg. Per Square Per Kg. Per Square 
Weight, Meter Surface, Weight, Meter Surface, 
Grms. Grms. Grms. Grms. 
617 2.905 27.85 1.289 12.35 
568 3.249 30.30 1.129 10.53 
223 4.462 30.47 1.778 12.14 
206 4.738 31.56 1.961 13.16 


With the first and third of these animals direct experiment 
showed that the minimum production of carbon dioxide (critical 
point) was reached at about 30°-35°, and we may fairly assume 
this to be true of the other two. At 30°C., then, we may assume 
that the ‘‘ chemical” regulation was practically eliminated and that 
the observed metabolism was that due to the work of the internal 
organs. Under these conditions, as the figures show, the metab- 
olism was still approximately proportional to the surface of the 
animal, and consequently greater per unit of weight in the smaller 
than in the larger animals. 


* Biologische Gesetze, pp. 12-18. 
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Strong confirmation of this conclusion is afforded by the exper- 
iments previously cited. In many of them, notably in Rubner’s, 
the range of size is so great that to regard the differences in heat 
production as arising from a direct stimulation of the metab- 
, olism, as in the case of a fall in the external temperature, leads 
to improbable consequences. Thus a comparison of the largest 
with the smallest dog in Rubner’s experiments (p. 361) shows 
that if we regard the heat production of the former as represent- 
ing simply the work of the internal organs, over 56 per cent. of the 
heat production of the smaller animal must, on the supposition 
that the internal work is proportional to the mass of the body, have 
arisen from some other source. Such an enormous increase in the 
metabolism of the body simply for the sake of heat production 
can hardly be regarded as probable. Still further, if we assume 
(compare p. 354) a temperature of about 20° C. to represent the 
critical point for the dog, then, on the hypothesis that the necessary 
internal work per unit of weight is the same, we find that a fall of one 
degree in temperature must have produced about six times the 
effect upon the metabolism of the smallest dog that it did on that 
of the largest one, while if we take the other alternative and seek to 
explain the results on the assumption of a higher critical tempera- 
ture for the smallest dog, we find for the latter about 364° C. 

Taking these considerations along with the results of Rubner’s 
trials with the four guinea-pigs, it seems most reasonable to assume, 
in default of more extensive investigations directed to this specific 
point, that the critical temperature is substantially the same for 
large and small animals of the same species and that the work of 
the internal organs is approximately proportional to the surface 
of the animal. 

Substantially the same conclusion has been reached by v. Héss- 
lin * from a quite different point of view. He points out that the 
increased production of heat below the critical temperature is not 
proportional to the difference in temperature between the body and 
its surroundings, as it should be, according to Newton’s law, if the 
emission constant of the surface remained the same. Taking as an 
example Theodor’s experiments (p. 351) he makes the following 
comparisons: 

* Arch. f. (Anat. u.) Physiol., 1888, p. 323. 
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pina dy cite ace Teer et | Carbon Dioxide in 12 Hours. 
Tempereuars, 
egrees. 
Bee Relative. qo. Relative. 
30.8 7.2 1.0 12.03 1.00 
20.1 17.9 2.5 14.34 1.19 
12.3 25.7 3.6 17.76 1.48 
0.2 37.8 5.25 18.24 1.52 
—5.5 43.5 6.0 19.83 1.65 


It would appear from these figures that even below the critical 
temperature the “physical” regulation plays a large part in the 
regulation of the body temperature, being simply supplemented 
by the “chemical” regulation, and that therefore the demand for 
heat has not the determining influence upon the heat production 
which Rubner supposes. According to v. Hésslin the apparent 
dependence of the total metabolism upon the surface is only a par- 
ticular case of a general morphological law and he points out: 

First, that since, according to him, the velocity of the circula- 
tion does not vary greatly in large and small animals, the average 
amount of blood passing through the organs, and consequently 
their supply of oxygen, will be proportional to the total cross- 
section of the blood-vessels, which again, similar form being 
assumed, will be proportional to the two-thirds power of the 
volume (or weight) of the body. 

Second, that the capacity of the alimentary canal to digest and 
resorb food and thus to supply material for metabolism is limited 
in the same proportion. 

Third, that the work of locomotion—substantially the only 
form of external work in the wild state—at a given speed is pro- 
portional to the two-thirds power of the weight. 

In short, v. Hésslin claims that all the important physiological 
activities of the body, including, of course, its internal work and the 
consequent heat production, are substantially proportional to the 
two-thirds power of its volume, and that since the external surface 
bears the same ratio to the volume, a proportionality necessarily 
exists between heat production and surface. According to this 
view, then, the heat production of the fasting animal at the criti- 
cal temperature represents the internal work, which is proportional 
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to the two-thirds power of the volume of the body, while below 
this point there is superadded a stimulating effect upon the heat 
production, which, since it acts through the surface, we may 
assume to be proportional to the latter. 

Comparison of Species.—In the foregoing discussion compari- 
sons have been made between large and small animals of the same 
species, with the result that both their internal work and their 
total fasting metabolism appear to be closely proportional to their 
surface. Going a step further and comparing the average results 
of the several species with each other, E. Voit * reaches the inter- 
esting and striking result that the same relation of total fasting 
metabolism to surface is substantially true as between different 
species. The following table contains the averages, with the addi- 
tion of the fasting metabolism of the horse as computed by Zuntz 
& Hagemann, which Voit believes with good reason to be too 
low: 


Fasting Metabolism. 
Average Tem- Average 
perature, Weight, Kgs. 
Deg. C. Per Kg., Per Square 
Cals. Meter, Cals. 
Horse............. 9.1 (2) 441 11.3 > 948 
Swine............. 20.1 128 19.1 1078 
Mai i622 auistn ee oes 14.3 64.3 32.1 1042 
Dog ...........05. 18.0 15.2 51.5 1039 
Rabbits os ae. sie cae 18.2 2.3 75.1 776 
Goose............. 15.0 3.5 66.7 967 
FAC bie ice, aanaa cohansae 18.5 2.0 71.0 943 


With the exception of the rabbit, the average heat production 
of these various animals per unit of surface does not show any 
greater variations than have been observed between different 
animals of the same species, more or less of which, as we have seen, 
can probably be accounted for by errors in the estimate of the 
surface of the body. 

Accepting the fact of the general proportionality of heat pro- 
duction to surface, and passing over for the moment the excep- 
tional case of the rabbit, it is plain that the considerations which 
have been adduced in discussing the results upon the same 


* Loc. cit., p. 120. 
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species will in the main apply to a comparison of different species. 
It is true that what data we have indicate that there may be more 
or less difference between the critical temperatures for different 
species, but in view of the enormous range in the size of the animals 
experimented on this cannot largely modify the results. Any 
reasonable assumptions as to critical temperatures and as to rates 
of variation per degree in heat production would still leave the 
corrected results substantially proportional to the surface. Appar- 
ently we must conclude that in all these different species, as well 
.as in larger and smaller animals of the same species, the internal 
work, as measured by the total metabolism at the critical tem- 
perature, is substantially proportional to the surface. 

How generally this may be true we have at present no means 
of judging. It is clear, however, that in the process of organic 
evolution one of the very important factors has been the demand 
for heat exerted by the environment upon the animal. This has 
been met to some extent by modifications in the coat of the animal, 
but to a very large degree by changes in the rate of heat produc- 
tion, with the result that, other things being equal, those forms have 
survived whose normal heat production, resulting from internal 
work alone, was sufficient to maintain their temperature under the 
average conditions surrounding them without, on the one hand, 
calling largely into play the processes of “chemical” regulation, 
nor, on the other hand, producing so much heat as to render it 
difficult for the body to get rid of it. 

Revation of Heat Propuction to Mass or TissuE.—As 
already indicated, E. Voit. in his article cited above, has shown 
that while the heat production is in general proportional to the sur- 
face, there is also another determining factor, viz., the mass of the 
active cells in the organism, a rough measure of which is the total 
nitrogen of the body exclusive of that of the bones and the skin. 
This conclusion is based chiefly on experiments with fasting animals. 
As the weight of such an animal decreases, its relative surface must 
increase, and, as was shown on p. 364, probably more rapidly than 
in proportion to the two-thirds power of the weight. Under these 
circumstances we should naturally expect that the relative heat 
production would increase, but as a matter of fact it rather shows 
atendency to decrease. E. Voit, in discussing the results of Rubner 
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and others, computes the heat production per unit of surface, and 
also compares it with the amount of nitrogen computed to be 
present in the organs of the animal on the several days of the ex- 
periment. The following results of one of Rubner’s experiments 
with rabbits are typical of those obtained in this way: 


Heat Production per Day. 
eas 

Day of Fasting. Weiaht, ge Per 100 

Grms. Total, | Per Kg.. | Meter of | Nitrogen, 
als. Cals. Surface, Cals. 

Cals. 

Third Salhi Sa ane eee gisy eats 2185 155 71.0 730 310 
Pifth 3 spa phen oF de eee 2093 117 55.9 556 243 
Seventh Sia bd aya aoe Atta Mea Blee ate ek 2007 102 50.8 499 220 
INH GH Ss. acc52e-s acsceea are aged aan 1923 97 50.5 488 221 
Tenth and twelfth ......... 1841 95 51.6 494 227 
Thirteenth and fourteenth ..| 1735 88 50.7 463 222 
Fifteenth and sixteenth ....| 1646 81 49.2 452 218 
Seventeenth and eighteenth] 1507 72 47.8 428 219 


The heat production per unit of surface is seen to decrease at 
first rapidly and later more slowly, while the heat production per 
unit of weight shows but a slight decrease and that per unit of 
nitrogen scarcely any. From these and other similar results, Voit 
concludes that the law of the proportionality of heat production to 
surface as enunciated by Rubner and as extended by himself must 
be limited in its application to animals in like bodily condition, 
and that an animal with a low stock of nitrogenous tissue will, 
under the same conditions, show a lower heat production per unit 
of surface than-a well-nourished animal. The exceptionally low 
average for the rabbit noted on p. 369 he explains on this hypoth- 
esis as resulting from the frequent use for such experiments of 
animals in a poorly nourished and “degenerate” condition re- 
sulting from long confinement. 

The result has an interesting bearing in another direction. 
Most of the experiments cited by Voit were probably made at tem- 
peratures below the critical points for the several animals. In 
our previous discussion we have assumed that under these circum- 
stances the heat regulation is accomplished largely by “ chemical” 
means—by variations in the rate of production. In these experi- 
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ments, on the contrary, since the heat production decreased along. 
with the decrease of nitrogenous tissue, we see the regulation of 
body temperature effected by a diminution in the rate of emission 
of heat, which, however, was in most cases less marked than in the 
instance just cited. Either we must conclude that the abnormal 
condition arising from fasting enables the animal to diminish the 
rate of emission of heat to an extent not possible to the well- 
nourished one, or we may suppose that in the latter case the stimu- 
lation of the metabolism by the abstraction of heat begins before 
the possibilities of “physical” regulation have been exhausted; 
that, in other words, the domains of “chemical” and “ physical” 
regulation overlap. Obviously the latter conclusion is entirely in 
harmony with v. Hésslin’s views as stated on pp. 367-8. 


§ 3. The Expenditure of Energy in Digestion and Assimilation. 


General Conception. 


Foop Increases Mretasorism.—That the consumption of food 
increases the metabolism and consequent heat production in the 
body has been known since the time of Lavoisier, who observed 
the oxygen consumption of man to increase materially (about 37 
per cent.) after a meal. Regnault & Reiset * also, among their 
respiration experiments on animals, report the following results 
for the oxygen consumption of two rabbits while fasting and after 
eating: 


toma | Fating. | Atty Beto 
Ascusia sees 2.518 3.124 
Big ariavad aivaes 2.731 3.590 


Subsequent investigations by Vierodt, Smith, Speck, Fredericq, 
v. Mehring & Zuntz, Wolfers, Potthast, Hanriot & Richet,+ Magnus- 
Levy, Zuntz & Hagemann, Laulanié, and others, some of which will 
be considered more specifically in subsequent paragraphs, have fully 
confirmed these earlier results, so that the fact of an increased met- 
abolism consequent upon the ingestion of food is undisputed. 


* Ann, de Chim. et de Phys. (3), 26, 414. 
} Ibid. (6), 22, 520. 
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CausE OF THE INcREASE.—Two possible explanations of the 
above fact naturally suggest themselves, viz., that, on the one hand, 
the more abundant supply of food material to the cells of the 
body may act as a direct stimulus to the metabolic processes, or, 
on the other hand, that the increased metabolism may arise from 
the greater activity of the organs of digestion, or finally, that both 
causes may act simultaneously. 

The results obtained by Speck,* who found that the increase 
began very promptly (within thirty minutes) after a meal, would 
indicate that it can hardly be due to a stimulating action of the 
resorbed food upon the general metabolism, but must arise, in 
large part at least, from the activity of the digestive organs. 
Specific investigations upon this point were undertaken by Zuntz & 
v. Mehring.t| They found that glycerin, sugar, egg-albumin, puri- 
fied peptones, and the sodium salts of lactic and butyric acids { 
when injected into the circulation caused no material increase in 
the amount of oxygen consumed as determined in successive short 
periods by the.Zuntz form of respiration apparatus. It is well estab- 
lished that some of these substances do increase the metabolism 
when given by the mouth, and the authors verified this fact for sugar 
and for sodium lactate and likewise showed that substances like 
sodium sulphate, which are not metabolized in the body, caused a 
similar rise in the metabolism when introduced into the digestive 
tract. They therefore conclude that the effect of the ingestion of 
food upon the metabolism is due chiefly to the expenditure of energy 
required in its digestion. Wolfers § and Potthast, || in experiments sup- 
plementary to those just mentioned, obtained confirmatory results. 

On the other hand, Laulanié,§ in the experiments mentioned 
on p. 180 in their bearings upon the formation of fat from carbo- 
hydrates, obtained almost as marked an increase in the oxygen 
consumption subsequent to the injection of sugar into the circula- 
tion as after its administration by the mouth. 

* Arch. exper. Pathol. and Pharm., II, 1874, p. 405. 


+ Arch. ges. Physiol., 15, 634; 32, 173. 

t The results of their experiments upon organic acids have already been 
cited in Chapter V, p. 157, in another connection. 

§ Arch. ges. Physiol., 32, 222. 

|| Ibid., 32, 280. 

4 Archives de Physiol., 1896, p. 791. 
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On the whole, however, and in view of the patent fact that the 
activity of the digestive apparatus consequent upon the consump- 
tion of food must lead to an expenditure of energy, the results of 
Zuntz & v. Mehring appear to have been generally accepted as proof 
that it is this influence rather than any direct effect of the resorbed 
food upon the metabolism to which the increase of the latter after 
a meal is to be ascribed. This increased expenditure is often, 
although rather loosely, spoken of as the “ work of digestion.” 

Factors oF Work oF Dicrstion.—In the process of digestion 
we are probably safe in assuming that the muscular work of pre- 
hension, mastication, deglutition, rumination, peristalsis, etc., con- 
stitutes an important source of heat production. A secondary 
source of heat production, which we may designate as glandular 
metabolism, is the activity of the various secretory glands which 
provide the digestive juices, to which may be added also the work 
of the resorptive mechanisms. Furthermore, the various processes 
of solution, hydration, cleavage, etc., which the nutrients undergo 
during digestion contribute their share to the general thermic effect. 

Fermentations.—To the above general sources of heat produc- 
tion during the digestive process, there is to be added as a very 
important one in the case of ruminating animals the extensive fer- 
mentation which the carbohydrates of the food undergo. We have 
already seen that a considerable fraction of the gross energy of these 
bodies is carried off in the potential form in the combustible gases 
produced. A further portion is liberated as heat of fermentation. 
This latter portion forms a part of the metabolizable energy of the 
food as defined in the preceding chapter, since it assumes the kinetic 
form in the body. Since, however, it appears immediately as heat, 
it can be of use to the body only indirectly, as an aid in maintaining 
its temperature. While, therefore, it does not constitute work in 
the strict sense of the term, the heat produced by fermentation 
constitutes a part of the expenditure of metabolizable energy in 
digestion, and therefore is included under the term “ work of diges- 
tion” in the general sense in which the term is frequently used. 

Warming Ingesta.—The food, and particularly the water, con- 
sumed by an animal have to be warmed to the temperature of the 
body. To the extent that this warming of the ingesta is accom- 
plished at the expense of the heat generated by the muscular, gland- 
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ular, and fermentative actions indicated above, it does not call for 
any additional expenditure of energy and so does not, from the 
statistical point of view, constitute part of the “work of digestion.” 
If, however, at any time the warming of the ingesta requires more 
heat than is produced by these processes—if, for example, a large 
amount of very cold water is consumed—it is evident that the 
surplus energy required will be withdrawn from the stock otherwise 
available for other purposes, and to this extent will increase the 
expenditure of energy consequent upon digestion. 

THE EXPENDITURE OF ENERGY IN ASSIMILATION.—While our 
knowledge of the changes which the nutrients undergo after re- 
sorption is very meager, we may regard it as highly probable that 
they undergo important transformations before they are fitted to 
serve directly as sources of energy for those general vital activities 
of the body represented in gross by the fasting metabolism. 

Thus the proteoses and peptones produced in the course of 
digestive proteolysis are synthesized again to proteids, while the 
proteids, when the supply is large, undergo, as was shown in Chap- 
ter V, rapid nitrogen cleavage, leaving a non-nitrogenous residue 
as a source of energy. According to some authorities, as we have 
seen, the resorbed fat undergoes conversion into dextrose in the 
liver before entering into the general metabolism of the body. 
Even the carbohydrates, at least so far as they are not directly 
resorbed as dextrose, seem to undergo more or less transformation 
before entering into the general circulation. 

In brief, there seems good reason to believe that the crude mate- 
rials resulting from the digestion of the food undergo more or less 
extensive chemical transformations before they are ready to serve 
as what Chauveau calls the “potential” of the body—that is, as 
the immediate source of energy for the vital functions. Of the 
nature and extent of these transformations we are largely ignorant. 
So far as they are katabolic in their nature, a liberation of energy is 
necessarily involved. Any anabolic processes of course would 
absorb energy, but the energy so absorbed must come ultimately. 
from the katabolism of other matter, and in all probability there 
would be more or less escape of kinetic energy in the process. 

Moreover, as was pointed out in the opening paragraphs of 
Chapter II in discussing the general nature of metabolism, as well 
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as in the Introduction, the vital activities are intimately connected 
with the katabolic processes going on in the protoplasm of the 
cells. As was there stated, it is highly probable that the molecules 
of the protoplasm are much more complex than those of the pro- 
teids, fat and carbohydrates of the food (compare pp. 17 and 224), 
To what extent it is necessary that the resorbed nutrients shall be 
synthesized to these more complex compounds before they can 
serve the purposes of the organism we are hardly in position to 
say, but so far as it is required it can be accomplished only by an 
expenditure of energy derived ultimately from the food and con- 
stituting a part, and not impossibly a large part, of the work of 
assimilation. 

Summary.— The considerations of the foregoing paragraphs 
make it plain that the exercise of the function of nutrition, as is the 
case with the other functions of the body, involves the expenditure 
of energy. In general, we may say that this energy is expended for 
the two purposes indicated in the title of this section, viz., for diges- 
tion, or the transformation of the crude materials of the food and 
their transference to the fluids of the body, and for assimilation, or 
the conversion of these resorbed materials into the “potential” of 
the organism. Each of these two general purposes is served by a va- 
riety of processes, and the attempt to assign to each its exact share 
in the increased metabolism brought about by the ingestion of food 
is a physiological problem at once interesting and complicated. 

For our present purpose, however, viz., a consideration from the 
statistical point of view of the income and expenditure of energy 
by the organism, we are concerned primarily with the total ex- 
penditure caused by the ingestion of food rather than with the 
single factors composing it. As a matter of convenience it may be 
permissible to retain the designation above given, viz., the work of 
digestion and assimilation, but it should not be forgotten that other 
processes may conceivably be concerned in the matter. In par- 
ticular, any increased heat production resulting from a direct stimu- 
lation of the metabolic processes or of the incidental muscular 
activity of the animal by the resorbed food, such for example, as 
Zuntz & Hagemann * have observed with the horse as a result of 
abundant feeding, particularly with Indian corn, would be included 
under the term as here used. 

* Landw. Jahbrb., 27, Supp. ITI, 234 and 259. 
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Experimental Results. 

General Methods.—It follows from what has been said above 
that two general methods, or more properly two modifications of 
one general method, may be employed to determine the total ex- 
penditure of energy due to the ingestion of food. 

First, since the energy expended in the various processes out- 
lined above is ultimately converted into heat, we may determine the 
heat production of the animal while fasting and compare with it the 
heat production during the digestion and assimilation of a known 
amount of food. The excess of heat produced in the latter case as 
compared with the former will represent the increased expendi- 
ture of energy in the work of digestion and assimilation. 

Second, we may determine the total income and outgo of energy 
in the fasting and in the fed animal by one of the methods indicated 
in Chapter VIII. In this case the extent to which the net loss of 
energy by the body has been diminished by means of the food will 
show how much of the metabolizable energy of the latter has been 
utilized by the organism in place of that previously drawn from the 
metabolism of tissue. The part of the metabolizable energy not: 
thus utilized has obviously been expended in some of the various 
operations of digestion, assimilation, etc. The two methods are com- 
plementary, in the one case the expenditure for digestion, assimila- 
tion, etc., being determined directly and in the other by difference. 

A point of some importance, at least logically, is that the deter- 
minations should be made below the point of maintenance. The 
term assimilation as above defined includes all those processes by 
which the resorbed nutrients are prepared for their final metabo- 
lism in the performance of the vital functions. When we give food 
in excess of the maintenance requirement, however, there is added 
to this the set of processes by which the excess food is converted 
into suitable forms for more or less temporary storage in the 
body. These may be presumed to consume energy, and as it would 
seem, to a more or less variable extent. At any rate, we have 
no right to assume in advance that the relative expenditure of en- 
ergy above the maintenance point in the storage of excess material 
is the same as that below the maintenance point for the processes 
of assimilation as above defined. In other words, it is not necessa- 
rily nor even, it would seem, probably the case that the resorbed 
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portion of a maintenance ration is first converted into the same 
materials (particularly fat) that are deposited in the body when 
excess food is given, and that these materials are then metabolized 
in the performance of the bodily functions. It is at least conceiv- 
able, if not likely, that a much less profound transformation, and 
one involving a smaller loss of energy, suffices to prepare the re- 
sorbed nutrients for their functions as “ potential” than is required 
for their storage as gain of tissue. 

Finally, the comparison need not necessarily be made, and in- 
deed in case of most agricultural animals cannot well be made, with 
the fasting state. While this method is the simpler when practi- 
cable, a comparison of the total heat production or of the balance 
of energy on two different rations (both being less than the mainte- 
nance requirement) will afford the data for a computation by differ- 
ence (exactly similar to that employed in the determination of 
metabolizable energy in Chapter X) of the expenditure of energy in 
the digestion and assimilation of the food added to the basal ration. 

The most important quantitative investigations upon the work 
of digestion are those of Magnus-Levy * on the dog and on man, 
and those of Zuntz & Hagemann f+ upon the horse. 

Experiments on the Dog.—In Magnus-Levy’s experiments 
the respiratory exchange of the animal was determined by means 
of the Zuntz apparatus at intervals of one or two hours during 
fasting and after feeding. The single periods were twenty-five to 
thirty minutes long, and the external conditions were maintained 
as uniform as possible. 

Fat.—Fat (in the form of bacon free from visible lean meat), 
when given in quantities not materially exceeding in heat value 
the fasting metabolism, resulted in a slight increase of the latter, 
beginning about one to three hours after eating, reaching its maxi- 
mum between the fifth and ninth hours, and disappearing about the 
twelfth hour. The maximum increase observed was 12 per cent., 
seven hours after eating. In amounts largely exceeding the equiv- 
alent of the fasting metabolism the effect of fat was somewhat 
more marked and longer continued, a maximum increase of 19.5 
per cent. being observed in one case seven hours after eating, while 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 55, 1. 
t Landw. Jahrb., 27, Supp. III. 
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the metabolism was still slightly above its fasting value after eight- 
een hours. The respiratory quotient in every case sank to a value 
closely corresponding to that for the oxidation of pure fat. 

The experiments do not permit an exact estimate of the total 
increase of the metabolism during the twenty-four hours, since 
the observations were not always made at hourly intervals and 
but few of the trials extended over a full day. By selecting, 
however, the two in which the data are most complete and com- 
puting as accurately as may be the average rate of consumption 
of oxygen per minute, it is possible to obtain an approximate 
expression for the total heat production. For this purpose the 
average oxygen per minute is multiplied by 1440 and this product 
by the calorific equivalent of the oxygen, viz., 3.27 Cals. per gram 
in this case, and the following results obtained, the heat production 
during fasting being in each instance that found in the particular 
experiment under consideration: 


Heat Production in 24 Hours. 
Fat Energy 
No. of 
Experiment. Ge’ | Cae Fasting, | With eset 
Cals.” Food, 
a | can [ERR 

LOO! wei cix na tacts 131.6 1250 972 991 19 1.53 
64 and 68....... 305.5 2902 1055 1142 87 2.99 


CARBOHYDRATES.—Carbohydrates produccd a more marked 
effect upon the metabolism than did fat, and one which showed 
itself more promptly. In the experiments on the dog the food 
consisted of rice, either alone or with the addition of small amounts 
of fat, sugar, or meat; in other words, the animal was on a mixed 
diet in which carbohydrates predominated. 

On the average of a series of six experiments in which the food 
consisted of 500 grams of rice, 200 grams of meat, and 25 grams of 
fat, the metabolism increased by fully 30 per cent. within the first 
hour and continued to increase more slowly until the maximum of 
39 per cent. was reached at the sixth to eighth hour. From that 
time it decreased to 25 per cent. in the twelfth hour and then rather 
suddenly dropped nearly to the fasting value. The respiratory 
quotient rose from 0.78 during fasting to 0.90 in the first hour, and 
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reached very nearly 1.00 by the third hour, remaining at substan- 
tially this value for sixteen to eighteen hours and not falling to the 
fasting value in twenty-four hours. Two parallel experiments in 
which 400 grams of meat were fed showed that a part, but by no 
means all, of the above increase was to be ascribed to the 200 grams 
of meat. The small amount of fat given can hardly have affected 
the result. The author estimates that of the total calculated in- 
crease of 22 per cent. over the fasting metabolism about 5 per 
cent. may have been due to the proteids of the food and the 
remainder to the carbohydrates. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the results of two experiments in which rice, sugar, and fat were 
given. The increase in the metabolism was of precisely the same 
character as in the other experiments, but less in amount. 

Tn all these experiments the food was in excess of the fasting 
metabolism. In another series in which the food, consisting of rice, 
either alone or with a small amount of sugar, was about equivalent 
to the fasting metabolism, the increase in the metabolism was 
slightly less, although otherwise the results were similar to those 
of the other trials. 

Computing the results per twenty-four hours, as in the case of the 
fat, we have the following approximate figures for the three series: 


Heat Production in 24 Hours. 
Metab- 
oliza- 
No. of Food ,* ble Increase. 
Experiment. Grms. Energy| Fast- | With 
Food t ing, eee Per 
Cals. a is Cals. | Cent. of 
Food. 
68, 70, Proteids....... 71.3 
71, 73, Carbohydrates. . 375.0 2121 | 1040 | 1271 231 | 10.89 
74, and 75 (| Fat........... 31.0 
Proteids....... 28.1 
84 and 87 | Carbohydrates... 457.5 2226 | 1132 | 1292 | 160] 7.19 
Rat ss ecce8see0 25.0 
Proteids....... 18.75 
107 ...... Carbohydrates. . 225.00 999 991 | 1080 89 8.91 
Faticg va aeevens canes 


* Rice estimated to contain 75 per cent. carbohydrates and 1 per cent. 
nitrogen. 
.{ Computed by the writer, using Rubner’s factors. 
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Proterps.—Proteids in the form of meat or a mixture of meat 
and flesh-meal, with in some cases small amounts of fat, caused a 
very marked and prompt increase in the metabolism of the dog. 
The maximum effect was usually reached about the third or fourth 
hour and continued with but slight diminution up to the seventh 
or eighth hour with small rations and as long as to the twelfth or 
fifteenth hour with large rations. As in the case of fat and carbo- 
hydrates, the increase was greater with large rations, but its amount 
largely exceeded that caused by either of the two former groups of 
nutrients, reaching in some cases 90 or more per cent. of the fasting 
value. 

The results were more irregular than in the preceding experi- 
ments, and were apparently influenced by a peculiar effect of the 
food upon the type of respiration. The author, however,* com- 
putes from three selected series of experiments the following 
approximate averages for the twenty-four hours: 


(Heat Production in 24 Hours. 
7 Metabo- 
sat, || Hae | eee 
: ; mer; S 
Experiment. Grms. | of Food, | pasting, | With tee 
Cals. Cals. Food, 

ees 1) ean: |e 
83 and 89...... 82.5 338 1030 1086 56 16.57 
102 “ 106...... 230.0 943 963 1079 116 12.30 
95 “ 96...... 370.6 1520 1059 1303 244 16.05 


The amount of the proteid metabolism was not determined in 
these experiments, but the author points out that they were made 
on the first day of the feeding, and that it is probable that the 
proteid metabolism, and consequently the heat production, would 
have increased more or less had the feeding, particularly with 
excess of food, been continued longer. 

Bone, when fed in large quantities to the dog, was found to 
cause a greater increase in the metabolism than corresponded to the 
nitrogenous matter estimated to have been resorbed from it, and 
the difference is ascribed to the mechanical effect upon the digestive 


tract. 
* Loc. cit., p. 78. 
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Experiments on Man.—Magnus-Levy’s experiments upon man 
were made substantially like those upon the dog, the subject lying 
upon a sofa, as completely at rest as possible, and breathing through 
a mouth-piece. 

Fat.—Two experiments with fat, computed in the same way as 
those upon the dog, gave the following results: 


H Heat Production in 24 Hours. 
Fat Energy 
No. of Experiment. Eaten, | of Food, Increase. 
Grms. Cals. Fasting With 
Cals. "| Food, 
= Per Cent. 
Cals. | of Food. 
Slec seeks tasees 94.0 893 1537 1547 10 1.12 
QE vo aiuad Mecano 195.6 1855 1524 1582 58 3.13 


CARBOHYDRATES.—Numerous experiments on a man were made 
in which the diet consisted chiefly of bread, and a smaller number 
in which the effect of sugar was studied. With bread the increase 
in the metabolism was more prompt than in the experiments on the 
dog, but smaller in amount, varying from about 12 to as high as 33 
per cent., according to the amount eaten. By the end of the third 
hour the effect had nearly disappeared, but it was then followed 
by a second increase, less in amount but continuing longer, which 
the author suggests may have been due to the commencement of 
intestinal digestion. With sugar (both cane and grape) the increase 
was equally prompt, although rather less in amount, but dis- 
appeared entirely after two or three hours. None of the experi- 
ments extended over more than ten hours and usually over less, and 
the data given are insufficient for a satisfactory computation of the 
total increase for the twenty-four hours. The respiratory quotient 
was considerably raised, but did not reach 1.00 in any case. 

ProtTeips.—Experiments upon the effect of proteids on the 
respiratory exchange yielded results similar to those obtained with 
the dog, but do not permit of a satisfactory computation of averages 
for the twenty-four hours. 

Mrxep Diet.—Results with a mixed diet the ingredients of 
which are not specified have been reported by Johansson, Lander- 
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gren, Sondén & Tigerstedt.* The experiments were made in a 
large Pettenkofer respiration apparatus and extended over twenty- 
two hours, the results being computed to twenty-four hours. The 
total heat production, as computed from the carbon and nitrogen 
balance, and the computed metabolizable energy of the food were: 


Energy of Food, | Heat Production, 
als. Cals. 

First daVGte overs za 4141.4 (2) 
ce Be merrier a saieoa coe 4277.9 2705.3 

i cape ree 0 2220 .4 
Hourth, sce teeees 0 2102.4 
an corer ere: 0 2024.1 
Seventh “00) 8 |. tor088 
Eighth “ .......... 4355.9 2436.9 
Ninth CO uaem eee A 3946.4 2410.1 


The above figures furnish a striking example of the constancy of 
the fasting metabolism, and of the marked increase brought about 
by the consumption of food. Omitting the results for the first day 
of fasting and for the first day of the experiment we obtain the 
following averages: 


Average energy of food........... 4193.4 Cals. 
Metabolism : 

With food. ........ 0... 0c e eee 2517.4 “ 

Pastingy.:.cecseecin dew ee ee es 2022.4 “ 
Increase. 

MO Galas hee Bead ec acs ewan 495.0 “ 

Per cent. of food............... 11.76 Per cent. 


It is to be noted, however, that the food in this experiment was 
considerably in excess of the fasting requirements, so that there 
was a notable storage of material and energy in the body. 

Summary.—THe results of the foregoing approximate computa- 
tions of the increased expenditure of energy for twenty-four hours 
are summarized in the following table, which also includes a com- 
parison of the metabolizable energy of the food with the fasting 
metabolism : 


* Skand. Arch. Physiol., 7, 29. 
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Metabolizable | Excess Above | Digestive Work 


Fasting in Per Cent. 
Food. E f * 7 
v POSTE, | Metghalim, | of Melati 
a 93 644 1.12 
: 8 — : 
Experiments on man ....... 1955 aai 3113 
“ “ dog. dice parang adci 1250 +278 1.53 
2902 +1847 2.99 
TA VOR OGG geie stele nce atiee gi [eats prea eS |e Sk anateegreie 2.19 
Chiefly Carbohydrates : 
2121 +1081 10.89 
Experiments on dog........ 2226 +1094 7.19 
999 +8 8.91 
PAOLO D So sieecs cvdlaia ody Sakeeas Brians [te eessuay 2 aus asa tall adne austen tance 8.99 
Proteids : 
338 —692 16.57 
Experiments on dog......... 943 —20 12.30 
1520 +461 16.05 
AVCTAQC wes eee criows actren . [see cease coeleiue sowss aces 14.97 
Mized Diet : 
Experiments on man ......... 4193 ) +2171 11.76 


It is clear that proteids caused the greatest increase in the 
metabolism and fat the least, while the carbohydrates occupied an 
intermediate position. In the case of fat the increase in the heat 
production seems to show a slight tendency to become greater 
with amounts of food largely in excess of the fasting metabolism, 
but with the carbohydrates and proteids no distinct effect of this 
sort is apparent. 

These results, particularly those on proteids, afford a good illus- 
tration of the fact that the increase in the heat production caused 
by the ingestion of food is not due solely to the increased muscular 
work involved, since if we were to suppose the latter to be the case 
it is not apparent why the proteids, which are digested pretty 
promptly and with comparative ease, should cause seven times as 
much work as the fats. The results certainly suggest strongly that 
a large part of the heat production in the former case arises from 
the considerable chemical cleavage which the proteids undergo in 
digestion and still more from the stimulative effect of food proteids 
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on the nitrogen cleavage; in other words, that what was called 
on p. 375 the work of assimilation is an important factor. 

Resvutts on Fat.—The relatively small increase in the metabo- 
lism resulting from the ingestion of fat is worthy of notice as bear- 
ing upon the hypothesis, already several times referred to, that it 
undergoes a cleavage into dextrose, carbon dioxide, and water in 
the liver, and that the resulting dextrose is the material which 
serves as the source of potential energy for the general metabolism. 
As was pointed out in Chapter V (p. 153), however, the dextrose 
derived from one gram of fat according to the commonly accepted 
equation would contain about 6.1 Cals. of potential energy out of 
the 9.5 Cals. contained in the original fat. In other words, over 
one third of the energy of the fat would be liberated as heat in the 
intermediary metabolism supposed to take place in the liver. 
While the heat production was not directly measured in Magnus- 
Levy’s experiments, and while the method of computation em- 
ployed may be open to criticism in details, his results certainly fail 
to indicate any such large increase in the metabolism as this hypoth- 
esis would require. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that the above experiments 
did not include a determination of the work of mastication and in- 
gestion of the food, and also that, according to the author, there 
was little if any production of fat in the experiments in which carbo- 
hydrates were fed. 

Experiments on the Horse.—Zuntz, Lehmann & Hagemann * 
have investigated the effect of digestive work and also of the masti- 
cation of the food on the metabolism of the horse, the respiratory 
exchange being determined by the Zuntz method and a correction 
made for the cutaneous and intestinal respiration. In addition to 
this, however, other data were secured which serve the authors as 
the basis for computations of the energy metabolism of the animal 
and of the available energy of the digested food. Since their most 
important conclusions as to digestive work are based in large part 
on the results of these computations it is necessary to consider 
their method in some detail. 

Metuop or Compuration.—At six different times between the 


* Landw. Jahrb., 27, Supp., ITI, pp. 271-285. 
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years 1888 and 1891 digestion experiments were made * in which 
the total nitrogen metabolism + and the carbon of the food and of 
the visible excreta were determined. The ration in every case 
consisted of hay and a mixture of six parts of oats with one of cut 
straw; the chemical composition of these feeds was quite similar 
in the several experiments, the greatest variation being in the last 
experiment (October 16-22, 1891). 

From the results of these experiments the metabolism of 
energy in the respiration experiments is computed in the following 
manner: 

First, the results of the several digestion experiments are com- 
bined in such a way as to give an average corresponding to the ration 
during the respiration experiment. E.g.,in Period 1 (loc. cit., p. 256) 
the ration consisted of 6 kgs. of oats, 1 kg. of straw, and 6 kgs. of 
hay. As no single digestion experiment was made on just this 
ration, the results of the first one are taken four times, those of the 
second three times, and those of the third once, and the sums divided 
by eight. These averages are taken as representing the digestibility 
and the urinary carbon and nitrogen during the respiration experi- 
ment. 

Second, from the average carbon and nitrogen of the urine as 
thus obtained its content of urea and hippuric acid is computed, 
and from these data, on the assumption of average composition for 
the metabolized proteids, the portion of the elements of the latter 
completely oxidized in the body, from which again the amount of 
oxygen required and of carbon dioxide produced is computed. 

Third, from the computed amount of crude fiber digested, 
assuming it to have the composition C,H,,O,; and that 100 grams 
yield 4.7 grams of methane, is computed the oxygen required for 
its oxidation and the carbon dioxide resulting. 

Fourth, after subtracting the amounts of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide, as above computed, corresponding to the proteids and 
crude fiber oxidized, from the totals found in the respiration experi- 
ment, the remainders are divided between fat and carbohydrates 


* Loc. cit., pp. 211-236. 

{ The nitrogen of the feces was determined in the air-dried material. 
Subsequent experience has shown that there is some loss of nitrogen in air- 
drying. 
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in the manner described on page 76 on the assumption that the fat 
has the composition C 76.54 per cent., H 12.01 per cent., O 11.45 
per cent., and the carbohydrates that of starch. 

Fifth, on the basis of the chemical processes thus computed the 
amount of energy set free is estimated from the known (average) 
heats of combustion of the materials oxidized. 

While the calculation involves numerous assumptions, and 
while, therefore, the result is of the nature of an approximation, 
most of the assumptions are so nearly correct as not to contain the 
possibility of serious error. The two which seem most questionable 
are the peculiar method of computing the digestibility of the food 
and the proteid metabolism, and the computation of the proximate 
composition of the urine. 

INFLUENCE oF Foop ConsuMPTION ON MeErTABoLIsM.—The 
influence of the ingestion of food in increasing the oxygen con- 
sumption and the energy metabolism of the animal is illustrated by 
the following tabulation of the results obtained in Period b (loc. cit., 
p. 282). (The animal was standing quietly, but otherwise was in 
a state of rest.) 


In the Morning, . A Later Stage After 
Fasting. Immediately After Feeding. First Feeding. 
Per Kg. Live Per Kg. Live Per Kg. Live 
Weight per Ex Feed Eaten. | Weight per Pr Weight per ae 
No. of Minute. a inute. a Minute. @ 
Experiment. n * cal H 
ow a Qo 
ay Est Eps ae J | 83] ad 3 | ag 
24 B® “3! Oats oa..| 82 .|ad| 22 Be | ag 
BES) aa | a?! and | Ha wes | Poa | = ws BBS | gee 
ofa | oe D. Yo) mes| eg Q236| 853 
RaS AOS | 3 |Straw,|Grms.| Kg aos| 3 q oo} 3 
Os [ea Pre} 2 |Grms os [cs Fre} 6 |O8 Ro 5 
io) 4 |e ; io) 4a {e is) Aya 
«+ /[/2300 | 15007]}......)....%. .; 3.602/18.365} 3.5 
..-12300 | 1500_J]......]...... 3.613/18.798) 2.0 
5 
‘0 2100 | 1000 {| 3.418]17.431] 0.6] 3.823/19.159! 4.5 
.5| 2280 | 1420 | 4.039/20.889] 0.8] 3.737/19.220) 4.5 
-O} 3180 O | 3.745]18.913} 0.5] 3.739]19.304] 3.5 
.5| 3150 0 | 3.584]17.647} 0.6) 3.169/16.134) 4.0 
...{({2300 | 1000]]......}...... ....| 3.564/18.318} 2.5 
.0| 2330 | 1430 | 3.716/18.931] 0.5 
.0 O | 1650 _| 3.385]17.247| 0.5) 4.174/20.450} 3.5 
.0 (O | 2500]|......]...... ....| 3.914]19.333] 3.5 
Averages ..| 3.339]/16.929 [11.5] 2173 917 | 3.648}18.510) 0.6} 3.704/18.787] 3.5 


* Animal was uneasy. 
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The average energy metabolism thirty-six minutes after eating, 
computed as previously described, is somewhat more than 9 per cent. 
greater than that shortly before eating, and a still further increase 
was observed at the end of three hours. The effect is precisely 
similar to that observed in Magnus-Levy’s experiments. It was 
not, however, followed through the twenty-four hours, as in some 
of those experiments. 

Comparison or Hay anp Grain.—It was found further that 
coarse fodder (hay) produced a much more marked effect than did 
grain. The following comparison of the average of the experi- 
ments of Period c on an exclusive hay diet with that of Period j on 
a mixed ration illustrates this fact: 


Period c. Period }. 
Time since last fed .............. 2.6 hrs. 2.8 hrs. 
Ration: : 
PLAY cess Sera Rawle nies ve wae About 10.5 kgs.* 4.75 kgs. 
Oats) Mae sckdt te pede aaa es gaan | oe Meee eaalee ee eee y 6.00 “ 
SOUP W diye 2.4 tase ogee tue: 5 piavein ococencun: Ss Ee wud a(Bs don tess) tie Ghe NG 1.00 “ 
Total digested nutrients (fat x 
DB) es tices, whee aevoigteod sig ss 4125 grms.}+ | 5697. grms.f 
Per kilogram and minute: 
Oxygen consumed ............ 3.9837 c.c. 3.6986 c.c. 
Carbon dioxide given off ....... 3.6586 “ 3.6695 “ 
Energy set free (computed)..... 19.552 cals. 18.339 cals 


Notwithstanding the greater total weight of food consumed in 
Period /, and the much larger amount of digestible matter contained 
in it, the oxygen consumption and the computed amount of energy 
liberated are notably greater in Period c, on the hay ration. The 
average time which had elapsed since the last feeding, as well as the 
external conditions, having been substantially the same in both 
periods,t and the animal having been in a state of rest, the effect 
is ascribed to an increase in the expenditure of energy in diges- 
tion due to the difference in the physical properties of the two 
rations. This difference is chemically characterized by the greater 

* The exact amount of hay eaten is not stated. The digestible matter 
is computed from the composition of the hay by the use of Wolfi’s coeffi- 
cients. 


t+ Computed in the manner described above, p. 386. 
} It varied considerably in the individual experiments composing Period f. 
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proportion of crude fiber in the hay ration. Ascribing the differ- 
ence in digestive work entirely to the crude fiber, the authors en- 
deavor to estimate the expenditure of energy on this ingredient 
as follows: 

Dicestive Work For CrupE Fisrer.—The hay ration con- 
tained 1572 grams less of (estimated) digestible matter and 648 
grams more of total crude fiber than the mixed ration. The com- 
puted evolution of energy per head for the twenty-four hours was 
greater by 772 Cals. in the hay period. On the basis of Magnus- 
Levy’s results the authors assume that the expenditure of energy 
in the digestion of the nutrients exclusive of crude fiber equals 9 
per cent. of the total energy of the digested matter. For 1572 
grams (fat being reduced to its starch equivalent) this amounts to 
4.1X1572X0.09=580 Cals. Accordingly, the energy metabo- 
lism should have been 580 Cals. less in Period c than in Period f. 
It: was actually 772 Cals. greater, a difference of 1352 Cals. This 
difference is ascribed to the presence of the 648 grams more of total 
crude fiber, and corresponds to 2.086 Cals. per gram. With an 
average digestibility of 55 per cent. this would equal 3.793 Cals. 
per gram of digested crude fiber, an amount slightly exceeding its 
metabolizable energy as computed on p. 331. In other words, it 
would appear that all the metabolizable energy of the crude fiber 
(or even more, should the digestibility fall below the percentage 
assumed) is consumed in the work of digestion and converted into 
heat, leaving none available for external work, and this result seems 
to coincide strikingly with the results obtained by Wolff * by an 
entirely different method. (Compare Chapter XIII, §2.) 

It is to be observed, however, that the basis of Zuntz & Hage- 
mann’s computation is the difference between the energy required 
for the digestion of the 648 grams of crude fiber and that required 
for the digestion of an equal amount of fiber-free nutrients. To 
get at the total expenditure upon the digestion of the crude fiber 
we should make the following computation: 

The nutrients other than crude fiber digested were in Period f 
5124 grams and in Period c 2608 grams, a difference of 2516 grams. 
The corresponding difference in the work of digestion would, on the 


* Grundlagen, etc., Neue Beitriige, 1887, p. 94 
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above assumptions, be 4.1 2516X0.09=928 Cals. Adding this, 
as before, to the observed difference of 772 Cals. gives a total of 
1700 Cals. as the effect of the 648 grams of crude fiber, which equals 
2.623 Cals. per gram. With a digestibility of 55 per cent., this 
corresponds to 4.768 Cals. per gram of digested crude fiber, or 
materially more than its metabolizable energy. 

UNCERTAINTIES OF THE CompuTaTION.—The whole method of 
computation, however, is open to serious criticism on at least two 
points, aside from the rather indefinite statements as to the amount 
of hay consumed in Period ¢ and as to the distribution of the ration 
between the three feedings in Period f. 

First, the estimate for the work of digestion of the nutrients 
other than crude fiber which forms the basis of the computation is 
derived chiefly from the experiments of Magnus-Levy on dogs and 
man. Those experiments were not only made with highly digesti- 
ble food, but the digestive work is computed as a percentage of the 
total (gross) energy of the food. The food of the horse contained 
in the dry matter 40.94 per cent. of indigestible substances in 
Period f and 54.37 per cent. in Period c, or if we leave out of account 
the crude fiber the corresponding figures are 31.99 per cent. and 
58.45 per cent. A considerable part of the work of digestion un- 
doubtedly consists of muscular work, which must be performed 
on the indigestible as well as the digestible matter of the food. 
Moreover these indigestible matters, by their mechanical stimulus 
and by acting in a certain sense as diluents, may perhaps cause a 
more abundant secretion of the digestive juices. These facts are 
entirely ignored when the figures for digestive work derived from 
experiments on dogs and man are applied simply to the digested 
food of the horse. 

Second, the method of computation assumes that the difference 
between the metabolism on the two rations which was observed 2.7 
hours after eating would have retained the same absolute (not rela- 
tive) value during the twenty-four hours. The justification for this 
assumption is found in a comparison * of the results of a single res- 
piration experiment, made one half hour after feeding, with the 
average of two experiments in which the excretion of carbon 


* Loc. cit., p. 218. 
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dioxide was determined for twenty-four hours in a Pettenkofer 
respiration apparatus. After allowing for the work of mastica- 
tion in the latter experiment the results were found to agree 
within 8.8 per cent. The authors, therefore, conclude that with 
regular feeding the respiratory exchange during the forenoon 
hours, when their experiments were made, corresponds substan- 
tially to the average metabolism for the twenty-four hours, exclu- 
sive of the work of mastication. It is to be remarked, however, 
that this conclusion is not fully in harmony with the results 
quoted on p. 387, which plainly show a marked decrease in the 
metabolism during the night. Moreover, numerous other deter- 
minations of the respiratory exchange at the same hours and on 
similar food show quite wide variations. In view of this discrep- 
ancy, as well as of the somewhat narrow basis of comparison, it 
certainly appears questionable whether a computation of Periods 
c and / for twenty-four hours can be safely made. 

Zuntz & Hagemann’s results unquestionably show that the 
work of digestion is greater with coarse fodder than with grain. 
That this difference is due, at least in large part, to the greater 
amount of crude fiber in the former is extremely probable. In 
view, however, of the two sources of uncertainty just pointed out, 
as well as of the numerous minor assumptions involved in the calcu- 
lations, we must conclude that the data available are insufficient 
for an accurate quantitative estimate of the digestive work re- 
quired by crude fiber. 

Work or Mastication.—The foregoing computations relate 
to the expenditure of energy in the digestion of the food after it has 
entered the stomach. The same authors have also determined the 
increase in the gaseous exchange caused by mastication, degluti- 
tion, ete. For this purpose they compare * the excretion of carbon 
dioxide and the consumption of oxygen during the time actually 
occupied in eating with the corresponding amounts during rest as 
found from the average of a number of experiments made under 
identical conditions. ‘On the assumption that the proteid metabo- 
lism is unaltered, the proportion of carbohydrates and fat metabo- 
lized and the corresponding amounts of energy are computed by 


* Loc. cit., p. 271. 
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the method described on pp. 76 and 252. The following is a sum- 
mary of the results computed per kilogram of feed: 


No. of Oxygen CO, Equivalent 
Fodder. Experi- Consumed, Excreted, Energy, 
mnents. Liters. Liters. Cals. 
Oats and cut straw (6:1).... 8 12.964 10.679 64.17 
HAY clan. 2 a Sue tigate nag a ee 8 33.840 27.813 167.44 
a oats, and cut ..- 2 8 20.072 17.677 100.79 
Maize and cut straw (6: Dis, 2 7.133 6.205 35.72 
Green alfalfa...............- 7 6.171 4.980 30.42 
Computed FOP OAtS BLOTS oa. 5550 | aie Se encytilecai | dndoe are: wseraiie eller we dee) a Bg 47.00 
“maize alone . Still hatte mcrae ala sae arene Gas ae 13.80 


As was to have been expected, the work of mastication proves 
to be much greater in the case of hay than in that of grain. Maize 
gave a remarkably low result, while the lowest was obtained with 
green fodder. Even when the results on the latter are computed 
per kilogram of dry matter, they are still about 40 per cent. lower 
than those on hay. A few experiments on old horses with defect- 
ive teeth gave somewhat higher results for the mixture of oats 
and cut straw. 

The absolute amount of energy expended in mastication, etc., is 
very considerable. On the average of three periods, on a ration 
consisting of 5.6 kgs. of oats, 0.93 kgs. of cut straw, and 5.18 kgs. 
of hay, it is computed at 1287.1 Cals., an amount equal to 11.2 per 
cent. of the total metabolism during rest. 

ConcLusions.—The researches of Zuntz & Hagemann are of 
great value in that they demonstrate the large proportion of the 
energy of the food which is consumed in its prehension, mastication, 
digestion, and assimilation in the case of herbivorous animals, and 
that this proportion is largely influenced by the physical character 
of the food. Thus the hard but brittle maize required much less 
energy for its mastication than the softer but tougher and more 
woody oats, and the dry matter of the green alfalfa decidedly less 
than that of the hay. These results indicate quite clearly that no 
accurate estimates of the work of mastication can (at least in the 
present state of our knowledge) be based on the chemical compo- 
sition of feeding-stuffs. As noted above, Zuntz & Hagemann 
attempt to compute the work of digestion upon that basis. It 
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certainly seems open to question, however, whether in this case also 
other properties than those expressed by the percentage of crude 
fiber may not materially affect the result,* and it will be wise, until 
the subject receives further investigation, to accept their compu- 
tations as tentative and approximate.t 


* Compare Kellner’s results on cattle, Chapter XIII, §1. 

+ A somewhat extended critique by Pfeiffer of these researches, together 
with replies by Zuntz & Hagemann, will be found in Landw. Vers. Stat., 54, 
101; 55,117; 56, 283 and 289. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
NET AVAILABLE ENERGY—MAINTENANCE, 


Tus organic matter contained in the body of an animal we have 
learned to regard in the light of a certain capital of stored-up energy, 
at the expense of which the vital activities of the organism are 
carried on. The function of the food is to make good the losses 
thus occasioned. The food is frequently spoken of as “the fuel of 
the body.” Ina certain limited sense the comparison is admissible, 
but it may easily be pushed too far, and a closer analogy is that with 
a stream of water supplying a reservoir and serving to replenish the 
drafts made upon it for water. 

The food in the form in which it is consumed, however, is by no 
means ready to enter directly into the composition of the tissues of 
the body and add to its store of potential energy, but on the con- 
trary, as we have seen, a very considerable amount of energy must 
be expended in the separation of the indigestible matters from the 
digestible and in the conversion of the latter into such forms as are 
suitable for the uses of the living cells of the body. 

When, therefore, we give food to a quiescent fasting animal we 
do two things: we supply it with metabolizable energy, depending 
in amount upon the quantity and nature of the food, to take the 
place of the energy expended in its internal work, but we at the 
same time increase its expenditure of energy by the amount neces- 
sary to separate the metabolizable from the non-metabolizable 
energy of the food. 

The case is analogous to that of a steam-boiler which is fired 
by means of a mechanical stoker driven by steam from the same 
boiler. Each pound of coal fed into the fire-box is capable of 
evolving a certain amount of heat, representing its metabolizable 
energy in the above sense, and that heat is capable of producing a 
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certain quantity of steam. A definite fraction of the latter, how- 
ever, is required to introduce the next pound of coal into the furnace 
and therefore is not available for driving the main engine. To 
recur to the illustration of the reservoir, it is as if the water, instead 
of simply flowing into the reservoir, actuated a pump or a hydraulic 
ram which lifted part of it to the required level. 

Gross AND Net AvaILABILITy.—As stated in Chapter X, the 
difference between the potential energy of the food and that of the 
excreta represents the maximum amount of energy which is avail- 
able to the organism for all purposes. This quantity has some- 
times been designated as gross available energy, but has here been 
called metabolizable energy. 

A portion of this metabolizable energy, however, as just pointed 
out, has to be expended in the various processes which have been 
grouped together under the term work of digestion and assimilation. 
This portion ultimately takes the form of heat, thus tending to 
increase the heat production of the animal by a corresponding 
amount, and becomes unavailable for other purposes in the body, 
since, so far as we_ know, the organism has no power to convert heat 
into other forms of energy. The remainder of the metabolizable 
energy of the food represents the amount which that food con- 
tributes directly towards the maintenance of the capital of potential 
energy in the body. It is the measure of the net advantage derived 
by the body from the introduction into it of the food.* From this 
point of view the energy remaining after deducting the expenditure 
caused by the ingestion of the food from its metabolizable or gross 
available energy has been called the net available energy. There 
are obvious objections to the use of the words available and avail- 
ability in two senses, but no better term for net available has 
yet been suggested, while the use of available energy in the sense 
of metabolizable energy has become quite general. It appears 
necessary, therefore, to retain for the present the modifying words 
gross and net to avoid ambiguity. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN AVAILABILITY AND UTILIzATION.—The 
net available energy of the food in the above sense represents the 


* As will appear later, this somewhat broad statement appears to be sub- 
ject to modification in certain cases in which there is an indirect utilization 
of the heat resulting from the work of digestion and assimilation. 
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net contribution which it makes to the demands of the vital func- 
tions for energy or, in other words, its value as part of a mainte- 
nance ration. This must be clearly distinguished from its value 
for the storage of additional energy in the body—that is, its value 
for productive purposes. In the latter case it is quite possible that 
the conversion of the digested nutrients into suitable forms for 
storage (fat of adipose tissue, ingredients of milk solids, proteids of 
new growth, etc.) involves a greater expenditure of energy than is 
required to convert them into forms fitted to serve as sources of 
energy to the body cells (work of assimilation). The consideration 
of this question belongs in the succeeding chapter, but meanwhile 
it is important to bear in mind that the net available energy, in 
the sense in which the term is here employed, is a distinct con- 
ception from that of the utilization of energy in fattening, milk 
production, etc., and has reference to the availability of the energy 
of the food for maintenance. 

It is evident from the above paragraphs that the value of a 
feeding-stuff to the animal is not measured solely by its metaboliz- 
able energy, since materials containing the same proportion of the 
latter may require the expenditure of very unequal amounts of 
energy for their digestion and assimilation and, therefore, may 
contain very unequal amounts of net available energy. Plainly, 
then, it is a matter of much importance to know the net avail- 
ability of the metabolizable energy of the various nutrients and 
feeding-stuffs, and thus to learn the proportions in which they may 
replace each other. 


§ xz. Replacement Values. 


We have already seen (Chapter V, p. 148) that, aside from a 
certain minimum of proteids, the several nutrients can mutually 
replace each other to a very large if not to an unlimited extent, 
either one or all serving, according to circumstances, to supply the 
demand for energy. 

In 1882 v. Hésslin * published an extended discussion of Petten- 
kofer & Voit’s respiration experiments from this point of view, 
using such data regarding the potential energy of the nutrients as 
were then available. He calls attention to the wide range of re- 


* Virchow’s Archiv, 89, 333. 
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placement possible, quoting also Lawes & Gilbert’s conclusions * 
on the same point drawn from their experiments on fattening swine, 
and asserts that the nutrients replace each other according to their 
content of available energy. Danilewsky ¢ also advanced similar 
views, but Rubner { appears to have been the first to investigate 
the subject experimentally. 

Isopynamic VaLures.—We have already seen that the total 
metabolism of a fasting animal is approximately constant, repre- 
senting the rate at which the store of matter and energy in the body 
is drawn upon to support the necessary internal work. If we deter- 
mine the total metabolism of such an animal and then give it a 
known quantity of some nutrient, as fat, e.g., the loss of tissue will 
be diminished by a certain amount, which will represent the net 
available energy of the nutrient and which may be compared with 
the amount fed. Similarly, a second and third nutrient may be fed 
and thus their relative values for the prevention of loss of tissue be 
determined. For example, a dog after fasting for six days was 
given on the seventh and eighth days 720 and 760 grams respect- 
ively of fresh lean meat. The average nitrogen and fat metab- 
olism for the fifth and sixth days (fasting) and the seventh and 
eighth days was as follows:§ 


Total Nit Fat 
Food. “Exeretion | Metabolized | Temperature, 
Grms. Grms., Ba: 
Nothing (fifth and sixth days).... 3.16 75.92 18.0 
Meat (seventh and eighth days).. 20.63 30.72 19.2 
Difference: ,. pws se sieea Sea ge ere oe +17.47 —45.20 +1.2 


The result of the feeding with meat was, of course. a great in- 
crease in the proteid metabolism. The increase of 17.47 grams in 
the nitrogen excreted was equivalent to 113.38 grams of dry matter 
of the meat. The metabolism of this amount of proteid matter, 
therefore, enabled the organism to diminish the metabolism of fat 


* Phil Trans , 160, 541 

+ Die Kraftvorrite der Nahrungsstoffe; Arch. ges. Physiol., 1885, p. 230. 

t Zeit. f. Biol , 19, 313. 

§ The original account of the experiments is contained in Zeit. f. Biol., 
19, 313; these figures are the corrected values given in ibid., 22, 45. 
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by 45.20 grams. For the prevention of loss of tissue in this experi- 
ment, then, 250 parts of the dry matter of the meat were apparently 
equivalent to 100 parts of fat. The food, however, was given at the 
temperature of the room. To warm it and the 100 c.c. of water 
consumed to the temperature of the body would require an amount 
of heat equal to that produced by the oxidation of 1.4 grams of fat. 
Adding this to the 45.2 grams above gives 46.6 grams of fat as the 
equivalent of 113.38 grams of dry matter of the meat, or a ratio of 
100: 243. 

Another similar experiment gave as a final result a ratio of 
100: 253, or after correction for the warming of the food 100: 243, 
and a third longer experiment with extracted lean meat (syntonin) 
yielded the ratio 100: 227, or corrected as before 100: 225. 

If now, from the results of Rubner’s determinations of the met- 
abolizable energy of the proteids (p. 276), we compute the amount of 
each which contains the same quantity of metabolizable energy as 
100 grams of fat and compare it with the above ratios we have the 
following as the amounts equivalent to 100 grams of fat: 


Computed F . 
fi Met- ‘ound in 
Dry Matter of— abolizable Experiments 
‘Fnergy on Animals, 
Grms. Grms. 
Lean meat: 
First experiment...... 235 243 
Second Shag? * Lark aah Ne 235 243 
Extracted meat......... 213 225 


The computed and observed equivalents differ by only 4.3 per 
cent. and 5.6 per cent. respectively, and hence Rubner concludes 
that protein replaces fat in metabolism substantially in inverse pro- 
portion to its “physiological heat value,” or, in other words, to its 
metabolizable energy. 

Rubner has also made similar experiments with cane-sugar and 
starch, comparing them in each case with the body fat, as in the 
above experiments, and has also made trials in which grape-sugar 
was substituted for the fat of the food. In computing the results 
of these experiments any change in the proteid metabolism was 
reduced to its equivalent in fat as computed from its metabolizable 
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energy. The following table contains the final results, including 
those on proteids just given: 


EQUIVALENT TO 100 GRMS. OF FAT. 


eapured Found in 
rom . 
ny Mahteriot— Metabolizable | Experiments 
Tiare y. Grms, 
Lean meat ............. 235 =o 
Extracted meat ......... 213 225 
234 
Cane-sugar ............. 235 235 
234 
Starch: o. vaveseavexiev esc 229 232 
258 
Grape-sugar ............ 255 254 
255 


The equivalents found by experiment correspond quite closely 
with those computed from the metabolizable energy, and on these 
facts Rubner bases the law of isodynamic replacement, which may 
be briefly stated as follows: In amounts less than a maintenance 
ration the nutrients replace each other in inverse proportion to their 
metabolizable energy. The quantities which thus replace each other 
are accordingly said to be isodynamic. It need scarcely be pointed 
out that the minimum of proteids required for the maintenance of 
the nitrogenous tissues is not included under this law. 

Rubner is careful to limit this law to small amounts of food. 
In his earlier publications he states that it holds only below the main- 
tenance ration; later * he asserts that it obtains up to an excess of 
about 50 per cent. over the maintenance ration. 

Isogtycosic VaLuES.—Mention has already been made of the 
theory of isoglycosic values maintained by Chauveau and his school, 
according to which the net available energy of the digested nutrients 
is measured by the amount of sugar they are considered to be capa- 
ble of producing in the organism according to the equations given 
in Chapter II. Chauveaut computes that the metabolism of 100 
parts of proteids according to Gautier’s scheme (p. 51), together 
with the partial oxidation of the resulting fat (p. 38), would yield 


* Biologische Gesetze, p. 20. tT Comptes rend., 126, 1073. 
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81.5 parts of dextrose. Laulanié * computes that 100 parts of 
fat, carbohydrates, and albumin would produce the following 
amounts of dextrose: 


100 parts of fat produce............ 161 parts of dextrose 
100 ‘ “starch produce. ....... 110 hs EE 
100 “ “sucrose produce. ...... 105 
100 ‘ “ albumin produce....... so * 


The corresponding isoglycosic values would be as follows, 
Rubner’s isodynamic values being added for comparison: 


Isodynamic Isoglycosic 
Weights. Weights. 

SHBG Hoss lins thaws. dv deeue costes 100 100 
SEARCH ocd atascic placeceip. tia lepe's 229 146 
Cane-sugar ............. 235 153 
Dextrose ..........-+06- 255 161 
Lean meat ............. 235 

Extracted meat ......... 213 

AVDUIIII ... sisis 2 ecscseacectsecave see 201 


It is evident that the chief point of difference is the relative 
value of fat and carbohydrates. 

Experiments on Maintenance.—As regards the relative values of 
the several nutrients in a maintenance ration the above conclusions 
are in part based on theoretical considerations and in part are de- 
ductions from the experiments upon the influence of work on the 
respiratory quotient and upon the nature of the non-nitrogenous 
material metabolized which were considered in Chapter VI, pp. 
211 to 225. Contejean,f however, has made direct experiments 
upon the replacement values of fat and carbohydrates. 

His experiments were made with dogs. In the first series the 
animal, weighing about 20 kgs., received a basal ration of 500 grams 
of meat (1000 in the first period), estimated to be ample to main- 
tain nitrogen equilibrium. To this were added in the several 
periods varying amounts of lard, sugar, and gelatin. The live 
weight of the animal was taken daily at the same hour and under 
uniform conditions, and the urinary nitrogen was determined. 
No mention is made of the fecal nitrogen. The total heat produc- 


* Energetique musculaire, p. 101. 
7 Archives de Physiol., 1896, p. 803. 
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tion for the four days of each experiment (excluding preliminary 
feeding) is computed from the proteid metabolism as measured 
by the urinary nitrogen, on the assumption that all the fat con- 
tained in the meat and all the non-nitrogenous nutrients added 
were metabolized. An exception is made in the fourth period, 
however, in which the author computes from a comparison of the 
gains of nitrogen and of live weight that there was a gain of about 
50 grams (?) of fat by the animal. The results are contained in 
the first six columns of the following table: 


. Gain or Loss of Esti- Cor- 
erat eo | ee 
Lee 
8 Food. Weight, | vi Equivalent Pro | Peas 
Ay Grms. : et esh, |duction,/duction, 
Ay ss Grms. Cals. Cals. 
I | 1000 grms. meat ..... —395 | +19.30| +570 | 4548 | 6190 
cc “ 
m1) 40 tard’. f) -¥70. | — 1.86} — 55 | 3903 | 4981 
ce 
m1 | tp eer } +50 | + 1.81] + 53 | 5326 | 5354 
IV}! foo «© deede7772 f] +335 (D] + 6.36 | +187 (7) 5486 | 4566 
“ 
vj ae ee 4152 | + 6.04] +170 | 3811 | 3980 
500 ‘“ meat.... ¢ 
vi} tog. eee os ~105 | — 1.10] — 32 | 4088 | 4773 


Making the comparison of fat and carbohydrates, as the essen- 
tial point, it would appear from Contejean’s results that 100 grams 
of sugar was fully as efficient as 80 grams of fat, while according 
to Rubner’s figures about 180 grams of sugar would be required. 
Corresponding to this is the lower computed heat production in the 
sugar period, the excess in the fat periods being ascribed to the 
cleavage of fat believed to occur in the liver. 

If, however, there is justification for computing the gain of fat 
by the body in the fourth period by subtracting the gain of flesh 
from the total gain in weight, the same method is equally applicable 
to the other periods. By its use the figures of the last column of 
the table have been computed by the writer. While the heat 
production in the sugar period as thus estimated is still below that 
of the fat periods, the rather wide range in the results of the latter 
serves to illustrate the uncertainties of such computation. 
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In a second series of experiments a ration of 150 grams of meat 
and 100 grams of lard appeared to be equivalent to one of 300 grams 
of meat and 50 of lard. In a third series, fat, sugar, and gelatin 
were each given for two days to a fasting dog, the live weight * and 
urinary nitrogen being determined daily. The results were as 


follows: 


Date Live Weight, Kgs. Food. sheet 

Grms. 

Dee. 24.......... 25.780 Nothing 
Be DD siya cae a wis 25.125 ad 5.56 
QO Nocatee jeans 24.765 rf 6.05 
tO Dds wcll dupe 24.780+ .095 feces 200 grms. sugar 5.59 
OO 2B icassenes a 24.616+ .064 “ 200“ oe 4.13 
OO DO ox seas thes 24.215 Nothing 4,59 
PEABO! 3 eases la eset 23.920 200 grms. fat 6.56 
Se Bliicca gina 23.870+ .038 “ 200 “ ia 6.85 
Jans Ly vesas eas 23.500 Nothing 4.97 
AC Biscweeest 5 23.200 200 grms. gelatin 28.77 


Neglecting the variations in the urinary nitrogen, Contejean 
makes the following comparison of the daily loss of live weight, 
from which he draws the conclusion that 200 grams of sugar, 
equivalent to 792 Cals., was more efficient in maintaining the ani- 
mal than 200 grams of fat, equivalent to 1876 Cals. 


Gain or Loss of Live Weight per Day. 


Average for fasting......... ~—377 grams 
Sugar : 
First day.............. +110 grams 
Second day............ —100 “ 
Average ........... +5 * 
Fat: 
First day............06 —295 grams 
Second day............ —- 12 “ 
Average .......... —-154 “ 


* In taking the live weight any feces voided during the previous twenty- 
four hours were added to the weight of the animal, so that the computed gain 
or loss of weight does not include the feces. ° 
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Experiments in which Work was Done.-—Somewhat earlier in 
point of time than the above experiments by Contejean were similar 
ones by Chauveau * in which the animal performed a uniform 
(unmeasured) amount of work per day. No attempt was made to 
determine the equivalence between food or body metabolism and 
the work performed, but the latter was simply used as a means of 
increasing the metabolism, while the relative value of the several 
nutrients in maintaining the store of energy in the body was esti- 
mated from the effect upon the live weight. The experiments, 
therefore, are not, properly speaking, work experiments, but belong 
in the same category as those of Contejean—that is, they aim to 
show in what proportions the nutrients may replace each other in 
a maintenance ration. 

In the first series the basal ration consisted of 400 grams of 
lean meat, to which was added in alternate six- or five-day periods 
either 51 grams of lard or an isodynamic quantity (121 grams) of 
cane-sugar. In one period 128.5 grams of dextrose was used in- 
stead of the cane-sugar. The animal (bitch) averaged about 16.8 
kgs. in weight. The gain or loss of weight in each period (differ- 
ence between first and last weighings) was as follows: 


Period 1........... Lard scsvetdoawteecess os 0 grams 
Oe Re Aan urease Cane-sugar.............. +170 “ 
OO Shag e acess Tear Cher ogee Sagem a hades — 10 * 
et 6 AR RS ae eats Cane-sugar.............. +290 “ 
BS Duzenie demas LOO ey carcn Sil Bees —265 “ 
OS Gia vee ess Dextrose..:... 0 
sD (Seer tre epee ATA se tenes Sanat a hes Geiser ~295 


In the first four periods the cane-sugar seems to have caused a 
gain in weight as compared with practical maintenance on the lard. 
During the last three periods the animal was in heat and a loss of 
weight upon the lard ration resulted, which was arrested on the 
dextrose ration. Water was given ad lzbitum for several hours after 
the work, but withdrawn at least twelve hours before weighing. 
No record is given of the amount of it consumed or of the water 
content of the materials fed. 

In another experiment, in which twice as much work was done, 


* Comptes rend., 125, 1070; 126, 795, 930, 1072. 
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fat and cane-sugar replaced each other in isoglycosic proportions, 
viz., 110 grams of fat and 168 of cane-sugar. In this case the 
amount of water consumed was uniform, viz., 400 grams. The gain 
or loss of live weight in five-day periods was: 


Period 1.......... DUG aT ac asalicecnnnetews + 385 grams 
Oo 3D nisin A Ge Gonties ater A ocea tans i —160 “ 
Davie ews ‘*, “ —Omitting first day.. — 20 “ 


A third experiment, in which amounts of sugar intermediate 
between the isoglycosic and isodynamic equivalents of the fat 
were fed, showed a gain on the former as compared with practi- 
cally no change on the fat. 

In a second series of experiments isoglycosic amounts of lard 
(110 grams) and cane-sugar (168 grams) were alternated every five 
or three days for eighty-five days, the basal ration consisting of 500 
grams of lean meat, and 400 grams of water being consumed per 
day. The estimated heat values of these rations were respectively 
1513 Cals. and 1145 Cals., but notwithstanding this difference they 
appeared to be equally efficient in maintaining the live weight. 

Whatever weight may attach to the deductions from the exper- 
iments upon work production, it is hardly necessary to urge that 
such a method of investigation as that employed in the above 
trials, while it may afford useful indications, is altogether too 
crude to disprove the theory of isodynamic values based upon 
Rubner’s more elaborate experiments. 

Respiration Experiments.—Kaufmann * has also reported respi- 
ration experiments in support of the views regarding the interme- 
diary metabolism promulgated by Chauveau. In his experiments 
the nitrogen excretion, respiratory exchange, and heat production 
of dogs variously fed were determined, in five-hour periods, by 
means of a radiation calorimeter in which the products of respira- 
tion were allowed to accumulate. (See pp. 69 and 248.) From the 
theoretical equations given in Chapter II he computes the figures 
given on the opposite page for the consumption of oxygen, produc- 
tion of carbon dioxide, and heat evolution in the various reactions. 

Besides determinations of the fasting metabolism the experi- 
ments included feeding exclusively with meat and also with rations 
rich in carbohydrates and in fat. For each diet, on the basis of the 

* Archives de Physiol., 1896, pp. 329, 342, and 757. 
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Per Grm. of Substance. Heat 
we Liter 
O Carb of Oxygen 
Cone’ | Dioxide | peat | gamed, 
sumed, |Pipduced,) Gai | “al. 
Albumin to fat and urea............ 0.481 | 0.4777 2.234 4.646 
ef “ dextrose and urea....... 0.713 | 0.5480 3.180 4.460 
io CO, HQ a aus 1.045 | 0.8720 4.857 | 4.647 
Stearin “ “ ‘ “ dextrose ...| 0.840 | 0.2257 3.417 4.067 
as e6 SEE and SEOs fs sae fade eia tel 2.043 | 1.4290 | 9.500 | 4.650 
Dextrose © ©  eaneewaas 0.744 | 0.7440 | 3.762 5.056 


determination of the respiratory products, the author assumes a 
scheme of metabolism in accordance with the theory, and finds that 
the heat production as computed on this assumption agrees quite 
closely with that actually determined. 

Aside from questions of method, particularly whether a five- 
hour period is sufficiently long, it is to be remarked that the results 
of Kaufmann’s experiments are ambiguous. They show that it is 
possible to interpret the facts in accordance with his theory, but 
they do not exclude the possibility of other explanations. For this 
reason it seems unnecessary to cite the experiments in detail, and 
for the same reason they are at best but confirmatory evidence in 
favor of the theory of isoglycosic values. 


§ 2. Modified Conception of Replacement Values. 


The theory of isodynamic replacement as announced by Rubner 
constituted the first systematic application of the general laws of 
energy to the problems of animal nutrition. As such it has exerted 
a profound influence upon subsequent study of the subject in that 
it has been chiefly instrumental in leading to a practical application 
of the long-known fact that the food is primarily a supply of energy. 
It was based, of course, upon the conception that the law of the 
conservation of energy obtains in the animal body, and in subsequent 
experiments, which have been described in Chapter IX, Rubner 
gave at least a partial demonstration of the truth of this concep- 
tion. 

Rubner’s general ideas still form the basis of our views regard- 
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ing the metabolism of energy in the body, but, as was natural, his 
first. conclusions have undergone more or less modification, in part 
at his own hands. 

Digestive Worx.—The law of isodynamic replacement as 
stated above is equivalent to saying either that all the metabolizable 
energy of the food below a maintenance ration is net available 
energy or that the percentage availability of all the nutrients 
experimented with is the same. The latter supposition, however, 
appears to be negatived by the results of Magnus-Levy and others 
on digestive work. 

If, however, a fraction of the metabolizable energy of the food 
is applied to the work of digestion and assimilation, it is plain that 
this fraction cannot serve directly for tissue building. In his first 
paper, Rubner, while not denying the fact of the consumption of 
energy in digestive work, appears to regard its amount as insignifi- 
cant, although what he specifically claims is that the total metabo- 
lism below the maintenance ration is not increased by the inges- 
tion of food. In support of this view he gives the results of three 
experiments in which fat was fed; that is, the nutrient which, ac- 
cording to Magnus-Levy’s later results, causes the least digestive 
work. Of these, one on a dog, in which approximately a mainte- 
nance ration was given, showed no increase of the metabolism over 
the fasting state. In the other two experiments, one on a dog and 
one on a rabbit, more fat was consumed than corresponded to the 
fasting metabolism, and an increase of the latter was observed 
amounting to approximately 3 per cent. and 12 per cent. respec- 
tively. Feeding with bone also caused an increase of about 12 
per cent. 

In a later publication,* however, he recognizes the apparent 
inconsistency between the effects of small and large amounts of 
food, and propounds a hypothesis to explain it which, in its general 
features at least, seems in harmony with the observed facts. This 
hypothesis is outlined in the following paragraphs, although in a 
slightly different manner than by Rubner. 

Iypirect Utinization or Heat Resuttine rrom DicEstivE 
Work.—In Chapter XI we acquired the conception of the critical 
thermal environment. According to the ideas there advanced, 


* Biologische Gesetze, Marburg, 1887, p. 20. 
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the heat production of a quiescent, fasting animal below the critical 
point is made up of— 

1. The heat produced by the internal work. 

2. The heat produced by the processes of “chemical” regula- 
tion. 

The first of these we may regard as substantially constant, while 
the latter varies to meet varying conditions and thus maintain the 
constancy of body temperature. When we give food to such an 
animal we introduce a third source of heat, viz., the work of diges- 
tion and assimilation. Other conditions remaining the same, the 
tendency would be to raise the temperature of the body, and this 
tendency can be overcome either by means of “ chemical” or ‘‘ physi- 
cal” regulation. Recurring to the illustration of the room on 
p. 356, it is as if a second fire were kindled in it. To maintain con- 
stant temperature, either the first fire must be lowered or the win- 
dows must be opened. 

The fact, however, that below the critical point the heat regula- 
tion of the body appears to be largely “chemical” renders it prob- 
able that the regulation is effected by the former method; that is, 
that the heat produced by the work of digestion is utilized to warm 
the body and that correspondingly less energy is withdrawn from 
that stored in the tissues of the body.* Under these circum- 
stances the total heat production of the animal would not be in- 
creased by the ingestion of food, and all the metabolizable energy 
of the food would be apparently available; that is, we should have 
the phenomenon of isodynamic replacement. 

DicEstIvE Work ABove CriticaL Pornt.—The statements of 
the last paragraph refer to conditions below the critical point. 
Above this point no such indirect utilization of the heat resulting 
from digestive work is possible, since the heat production has 
already been reduced to the minimum due, as was concluded on 
p. 356, to internal work. ‘The excess of heat arising from the work 
of digestion is then disposed of by “physical” means. 

Thus Rubner + obtained the following results for the carbon 


* Loewy (Arch. ges. Physiol., 46, 189; quoted by Magnus-Levy, zbid., p. 
116) claims to have shown that such a substitution or compensation does 


not take place in man. 
+ Biologische Gesetze, pp. 17-25. 
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dioxide produced per square meter by guinea-pigs at 0° C. and at 
30° C. (critical temperature), when fasting and after the consump- 
tion of food ad libitum. 


PER SQUARE METER OF SURFACE, 


Fasting.* Fed. 
Live Weight, At 0° c. At 30° C. Live Weight, At 0° C. At 30°C. 
Grms. CO,, Grms.| CO,, Grms. Grms. CO,, Grms. | COg, Grms. 
617 27.85 12.35 670 29.49 |. 14.10 
568 30.30 10.53 520 29.08 16.19 
223 30.47 12.14 240 34.07 17.69 
206 31.56 13.16 220 30.59 18.94 
Average...| 30.05 12.05 Average...) 30.81 16.73 


* Already cited on p. 366. 


Comparing the averages we see that at 0° C., considerably below 
the critical point, the consumption of food did not materially in- 
crease the total metabolism per unit of surface. On the other hand, 
at a temperature close to the critical point the average heat pro- 
duction was increased nearly 39 per cent. by the consumption of 
food. 

It appears also that at this higher temperature the heat produc- 
tion of the fed animals was no longer proportional to their surface, 
but was relatively greater in the smaller animals. Rubner explains 
this by the supposition that (the animals being fed ad libitum) the 
consumption of food by the animals was in proportion to their fast- 
ing metabolism; that is, to their surface. Under these circumstances 
the factor of surface enters twice, and the heat production is approx- 
imately proportional to the square of the surface. 

Rubner * has also made calorimetric determinations of the heat 
production of a dog at different temperatures with the results 
shown on the opposite page. Not only did the feeding increase 
the heat production, but it eliminated the effect of rising tempera- 
ture in diminishing it; that is, it lowered the critical temperature. 

Critica, AMOunT oF Foop.—The very probable hypothesis of 
a substitution of the heat produced by the work of digestion for that 


* Sitzungsber. der k. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Math.-phys. Classe, 15, 452. 
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Fasting. Fed Small Amount of Meat. 
Heat Heat 
aa ke Praga any es Production, 
13.2 39.65 19.5 42.64 
19.5 35.10 18.2 41.13 
27.4 30.82 23.7 41.83 
24.8 41.10 


arising, below the critical point, from the “ chemical” regulation of 
the body temperature affords a very reasonable explanation of the 
apparent discrepancy between the law of isodynamic replacement 
as propounded by Rubner and the no less certain fact that the work 
of digestion and assimilation makes a demand on the body for 
energy, which energy finally takes the form of heat and is not 
available for other purposes. 

A consequence of this hypothesis, however, which is sufficiently 
obvious has indeed been pointed out, but hardly seems to have re- 
ceived the attention which it deserves in view of its important 
bearing on the theoretical aspects of metabolism. 

If we give increasing amounts of food to a fasting animal we 
progressively increase the evolution of heat due to digestive work, 
and this heat, according to the hypothesis, if the thermal environ- 
ment is below the critical point, is substituted for the heat pre- 
viously produced by the metabolism of tissue. There must be a 
limit to the possibility of this substitution, however, just as there 
must be to the “chemical” regulation of body temperature (p. 353), 
since otherwise there would be a ration on which all the heat of the 
body was derived from the work of digestion and the internal work 
was performed without evolution of heat. The limit is indeed the 
same in both cases and is reached when all the heat previously 
evolved by the processes of “chemical” regulation has been re- 
placed by the heat arising from digestive work. Beyond that 
point the conditions are the same as in the fasting animal above 
the critical point, and the excess of heat is gotten rid of by 
“physical” regulation. We may call the amount of food whose in- 
gestion produces the quantity of heat necessary to just reach this 
limit the critical amount of food. Below that amount the apparent 
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availability of the metabolizable energy of the food will be 100 per 
cent. or we shall have isodynamic replacement. Above that 
amount we shall have an availability depending upon the relation 
of the work of digestion and assimilation to the total metabolizable 
energy. 

GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION.—The critical amount of food will 
‘depend chiefly upon two things, viz., the distance below the critical 
thermal environment at which the experiment is made and the 
amount of energy that has to be expended in the digestion and 
assimilation of the food: The greater the former quantity, the 
more of the total metabolism of the animal will be due to the “‘ chemi- 
cal” regulation and therefore capable of being replaced, while the 
greater the work of digestion the less food must be consumed ‘to 
furnish by its digestive work the heat necessary to a complete 
substitution. 


H aa 


On the two codrdinate axes OX and OY let distances along OX 
represent the metabolizable energy of the food consumed and dis- 
tances along OY the effect of this food upon the store of potential 
energy in the body. In the first instance, let us take the case of a 
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fasting animal and suppose the thermal environment to be at the 
critical point. The distance OA may then represent the loss of 
potential energy (tissue) from the body caused by the internal work. 
If now we supply the animal with food 80 per cent. of whose met- 
abolizable energy is available, with any given amount of energy 
thus supplied, as OB=AC, 80 per cent. of that energy, represented 
by CD, will serve to maintain the store of potential energy in the 
body, while 20 per cent., or DB’, will be absorbed by the work of 
digestion, etc., and converted into heat. Accordingly if we assume 
that the work of digestion is proportional to the amount of food 
eaten, the line AD will indicate the availability of the particular 
food and may be represented algebraically by the equation 


y= an, 


in which a=tan DAC=the percentage availability. 

We may also represent the heat production on the same axes. 
With no food it will be OF equal toOA. With an amount of food 
equal to OB it will be equal to OK+DB’=BF, and the line EF, 
expressed algebraically by 


y=(1—-a)z, 


will represent the law of heat production. ‘ 

Let us next suppose that, the animal being again deprived of food, 
the external demand for heat is increased, by a fall of temperature, 
e.g., and that to meet this demand the metabolism is increased by 
an amount AG, and the heat production consequently by the equal 
amount EH. If we now give the same food as before, its real availa- 
bility will be unchanged and will be represented by the line G/, 
parallel to AD. Up to the critical amount of food, however, the 
heat resulting from the digestive work will, as we believe, be sub- 
stituted progressively for that represented by EH and resulting 
from the metabolism AG. The apparent availability, therefore, 
will be represented by the line GK, making an angle of 45° with the 
axes, and the heat production by the line HL, parallel to OX. 
When the food consumed reaches an amount OM at which the line 
GK intersects AD, the limit of this substitution is reached, since 
the amount of digestive work, AN, equals the amount of additional 
metabolism AG caused by the fallin temperature. In other words, 
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OM is the critical amount of food. Beyond this amount the energy 
expended in the work of digestion will become waste energy, serving 
simply to increase the outflow of heat, and the apparent and real 
availability of the food will coincide. 

Plainly, the critical amount of food will vary with circumstances. 
If the experiment is made at or above the critical thermal environ- 
ment for the fasting animal the smallest quantity must cause an 
increase in the heat production and the critical amount will be 0 
(or, mathematically, a negative quantity). As the external con- 
ditions fall below the critical thermal environment, the point K will 
be further and further removed from A until finally the point of 
intersection might even lie above OX, that is, above the mainte- 
nance ration. The relative availability of the food, too, will be a 
factor in determining the critical amount. Thus if the true availa- 
bility of the food were expressed by the line AP instead of AD, the 
point of intersection would lie at R and OR’ would be the critical 
amount of food. 


§ 3. Net Availability. 


The modified conception of replacement values discussed in 
the preceding section and in the introductory paragraphs of this 
chapter renders it evident that both the theory of isodynamic re- 
placement, as first announced and later modified by Rubner, and 
the rival theory of isoglycosic replacement are but aspects of the 
more general question of the availability of the metabolizable 
energy of the food. That the several nutrients are of use to the 
body and can replace each other in the food in inverse ratio to 
their available energy is simply a necessary consequence of the law 
of the conservation of energy. The important question is how 
much of their energy is really available. Rubner’s theory regards 
all the metabolizable energy of the food as virtually available, 
directly or indirectly, for maintenance, and this view has been quite 
generally accepted. Chauveau’s theory of isoglycosic replacement 
has the merit of distinctly recognizing the fact of a possible expen- 
diture of energy in the assimilation of the digested food, but, on the 
other hand, it takes no account of the digestive work, and moreover, 
so far as maintenance values are concerned, rests, as we have seen, 
upon a rather insecure foundation. Plainly, the real question at 
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issue can only be settled by experiments in which the actual availa- 
bility of the energy of the food or of its various ingredients is deter- 


mined. 
Determinations of Net Availability. 


Since the net available energy of the food is equal to its metabo- 
lizable energy minus the energy expended in digestion and assimila- 
tion, the two general methods for the determination of the latter 
quantity which were outlined in the preceding chapter (p. 377) are 
also, from the converse point of view, methods for the determination 
of net availability. In our study of digestive work we considered 
chiefly the results of direct determinations of the increase in the 
heat production due to the ingestion of food; for our present pur- 
pose the results of any accurate determinations of the metabolism 
upon varying known amounts of the same food may be used. 

The experimental evidence available is far from being as full as 
could be wished, but in the following paragraphs the attempt has 
been made to summarize such data as are accessible. In consider- 
ing these results it should be remembered that, as explained on 
p. 396, the net available energy means the energy available for 

intenance. In a considerable number of the experiments to be 
considered, more or less gain was made by the animals, but it seems 
better to give the results of each series of experiments in full, re- 
serving a discussion of the results with productive rations for a 
subsequent chapter. 

Experiments on Carnivora.—The most extensive data regarding 
the metabolism of the carnivora in its relations to the food supply 
are those afforded by the investigations of Pettenkofer & Voit and 
of Rubner. These have already been considered in Chapter V 
from the standpoint of matter and chiefly in a qualitative way; 
we have now to study them quantitatively in their bearing upon 
the income and expenditure of energy by the body. 

In Pettenkofer & Voit’s experiments, and in the earlier ones by 
Rubner, the quantities of energy involved must be computed from 
the chemical data. In Rubner’s experiments upon the source of 
animal heat, cited in Chapter IX, the actual heat production of the 
animals was determined, but in no case was there a direct determi- 
nation of the total income and expenditure of energy, and in par- 
ticular the data as to the energy of the food are incomplete. For 
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the study of replacement values by Rubner’s method the latter 
factor was not necessary, but for a determination of the percentage 
availability of the energy of the food it is indispensable. In the 
following paragraphs the necessary’ computations of energy have 
been made by the writer, using Rubner’s factors so far as possible.* 

In the case of Pettenkofer & Voit’s experiments the average 
results given in Chapter V have been made the basis of the compu- 
tation. 

Prorerps.—From the average results obtained by Pettenkofer 
& Voit + with different amounts of lean meat (see p. 104), the met- 
abolizable energy of the food and of the resulting gain (or loss) by 
the body may be computed as follows: 


ee Computed Heat Production. 
+: . 
sais eee see 
Grms, Cals. ee. From Fat, Total, Cals. 
Gale.” Cals. Cals. 
0 0 146 895 1041 —1041 

500 442 530 443 973 —531 
1000 883 954 179 1133 —250 
1500 1325 1325 —38 1287 +38 


* The following factors were used in computing these experiments: 
Metabolizable Energy of Food : 
Bacon (Speck), 92.2 per cent. fat (Zeit. f. Biol., 30, 138). 
1 grm. pork fat, 9.423 Cals. (7bid., 21, 333). 
1 grm. butter fat, 9.216 Cals. (U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Expt. Stations, 
Bull. 21, p. 127). 
1 grm. cane-sugar, 4.001 Cals. (Zeit. f. Biol., 21, 266). 
1 grm. grape-sugar, 3.692 Cals. (Stohmann, Zeit. f. Biol., 22, 40). 
1 grm. starch, 4.123 Cals. (Stohmann, zbid., 19, 376). 
Fresh lean meat, 3.4 per cent. nitrogen. 
1 grm. nitrogen in meat, 25.98 Cals. (Zeit. f. Biol., 21, 321). 
1 grm. nitrogen in syntonin, 26.66 Cals. (ibid., 21, 309). 
Energy of Metabolism : 
1 grm. excretory nitrogen (urine and feces). 
(a) No proteids fed : 
Birds, 24.35 Cals. (Zeit. f. Biol., 19, 367). 
Mammals, 24.94 Cals. (ibid., 22, 48). 
(b) Meat fed, 25.98 Cals. (Ibid.). 
(c) Syntonin fed, 26.66 Cals. (ibid.). 
1 grm. carbon in fat, 12.31 Cals. (ibid.). 
ft Zeit. f. Biol., 7, 489. 
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As compared with the fasting state, the 883 Cals. of metaboliz- 
able energy supplied, for example, in 1000 grams of meat diminished 
the loss of energy by the body by 1041—250=791 Cals. The latter 
quantity, then, represents the extent to which the 883 Cals. supplied 
in the food aided in maintaining the stock of potential energy in the 
body, while the remaining 92 Cals. was consumed in the work of 
digestion and assimilation as defined on previous pages; that is, it 
increased by this amount the heat production of the animal. Ac- 
cordingly we compute that in this case 89.6 per cent. of the metabo- 
lizable energy of the meat was available, while the digestive work 
consumed 10.4 per cent. Computing the other experiments in the 
same way we have— 


. Gain Over . 
Metabolizable . Net Avail- 
Fasting a: 
E f ¢ bility, 
Food. Cals f Metabolism r Per Cenk z 
442 510 | «(115.4 
883 791 89.6 
1325 1079 81.5 


From Rubner’s experiments * with proteids (see p. 106) the 
following figures are computed in the same manner as those above: 


Gain. nist 
Metab- | Heat {~—————_|_ ayei. 
Food, ae Ea Over ability, ee 
Grms. | of Rady noe Total, | Fasting ae Deg, ©.” 
Cals. . Cals.’ | Metab- ent: 
olism. 
Cals 
0 0 | 573* | —573 |.......]...000- 19.2 
BEBE pe Coens { 415 | 367 | 596* | —229| 344 | 93.74] 19.6 
éi | 0 o | 793* | —793 |.......)....... 18.0 
yee | 740 | 654 | 825* | —171 | 622 | 95.15] 19.2 
| 0 o | 931* | —931 |.......].....0- 14.9 
Extracted meat }| 740 | 939 | 959* | — 20 | 911° |'97.03 | 15:6 
0 o | 261+ | —261 
Meat......... 390 | 347 | 334¢] + 13 | 274 | 78.98 
350 | 309 | 379+ ' — 70| 191 | 61.80 
a {| 0 0 | 528 | —528 
eo Ee 580 | 512 | 681¢ | —169 | 359 | 70.12 


* Computed. T Calorimetric determinauon. 


* Zeit. £. Biol., 22, 43-48; 30, 117-135. 
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To the above results we may add those of Magnus-Levy’s deter- 
minations (p. 381) of the work of digestion and assimilation in the 
dog on a meat diet as follows: 


Metabolizable Expended in Net Available. 
Proteids Eaten, Energy of Digestion and 
Grms. Food, Assimilation, 
Cals. Cals. Total Per Cent. 
82.5 338 56 282 83.43 
230.0 943 116 827 87.70 
370.6* 1520 244 1276 83.95 


* In excess of maintenance requirements. 


The wide range of the results obtained by Rubner would seem to 
indicate either that the net availability of the energy of the pro- 
teids may vary with different animals and under different conditions 
or that the experimental methods were not sufficiently sharp for the 
purpose now in view. The value of an average drawn from such 
results is questionable, but for the sake of comparison it is included 
below along with those derived from Voit’s and Magnus-Levy’s 
experiments, Voit’s first result being omitted because impossible. 
The figures express the average net availability as a percentage 
of the metabolizable energy. 


Voit’s experiments ............... 85.60 per cent. 
Rubner’s experiments ............ 82.80 “ “ 
Magnus-Levy’s experiments......... 85.03 “ = “ 


Fat.—Computing the results obtained by Pettenkofer & Voit * 
and by Rubner 7 upon the effects of fat on the total metabolism 
(see pp. 144-146) in the same manner as those upon the proteids, 
and adding Magnus-Levy’s results (p. 379), we have the table 
opposite. 

Rubner’s and Magnus-Levy’s results do not differ widely, and 
their average, 96.4 per cent., indicates a relatively small expendi- 
ture of energy in the digestion and assimilation of fat, which does 
not appear to materially increase above the maintenance require- 
ment. Most of Pettenkofer & Voit’s experiments give materially 
lower results above that point, and the one case in which the food 

* Zeit. f. Biol., 5, 370; 7, 440-443; 9, 3-13. 
ft Ibid., 19, 328-334; 30, 123. 
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Gain. 
Metab- 
olizable Over Net 
Food. Energy Fasting Avail. 
of Food, | Tota}, | Metab- | ability, 
Cals. als. | Olism or | Per Cent. 
Basal 
* Ration, 
Cals. 
Pettenkofer & Voit’s Experiments - 
Nothing’... oc ccscu din yanl ne yeas 0 — 1086 
100 germs. fates vis sated ge seas 942 —275 811 86.1 
350 PAU! San cotuspinlecetnas eke) 3298 +878 | 1964 59.6 
500 IMO AG ois Seach Sochaves a 442 —554 
500 . meat ; 100 grms. fat .....] 1384 +329 883 93.7 
500 200 “ « | 2326 +837 | 1391 73.8 
Rubner’s Experiments : 
INOEHING sis ae suis 4 ne ox ee ea tie 0 —658 
200 grms. bacon ............... 1738 +1016 | 1674 98.6 
INOGNIN BS. eee asda aoe Sakae 0 —373 
39.75 grms. butter fat........... 356 —17 356 | 100.0 
Nothing. ae. caaktvan ee ete e Gans 0 —466 ; 
100 grms. fat ................4. 942 +428 894 94.9 
Nothing’ dic. sa5 cera aoe occ Sadie neni 0 —261 
40 grms. bacon ................ 348 +49 310 89.1 
Magnus-Levy’s Experiments : 
MAS UNE ois sidecases sew aks as 0 —972 
131.6 grms. fat ................ 1250 +259 | 1231 98.5 
RAStING: do nied cn nisacs et gactond ee 0 —1055 
305.5 grms. fat.............2... 2902 +1760 | 2815 97.0 


supply was below the amount required for maintenance also gives 
a rather low availability as compared w th that obtained by the 


other experimenters. 


CARBOHYDRATES.—Tabulating as in the previous cases the re- 
sults of Pettenkofer & Voit * and of Rubner + (see pp. 146-152), 
and adding those of Magnus-Levy (p. 380), we have the figures 


shown on the next page. 


As was the case with fat, most of Pettenkofer & Voit’s experi- 
ments give figures notably lower than those obtained by the other 
two investigators. The averages of the latter, omitting the figures 


which exceed 100 per cent., are: 


Rubner’s experiments 


Magnus-Levy’s experiments 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 9, 485. 


Pr err 
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+ Ibid., 19, 357-379; 22, 273. 
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Gain. 
Metab- i 
olizable me Poa 
Food. mergy asting vale 
Metab- | ability, 
Nene Total, olen: or | Per Cent. 
js Basal 
° Ration, 
Cals. 
Pettenkofer & Voit's Experiments - 
Nothing yas yee cst see Ge weoan % 0 —1098 
450 grms. starch; 16.9 grms. fat ...| 2015 +353 1451 72.0 
597 “ ice” ties “ ..| 2661 —198 900 33.8 
700 “ ES BOD St « ..| 8076 +853 1951 63.4 
500°"? meat sn ee ed ee nay oes 442 —554 
500 ‘* meat; 200 grms. starch| 1316 +137 691 79.1 


500 grms. meat; 200 grms. dextrose} 1180 +108 662 89.7 


Rubner’s Experiments : 


Nothinge: (ss veates paeen mak ea 0 —436 

76.12 grms. cane-sugar......... 305 —116 320 104.9 
104.97 “ i OSS saikuo neuen 420 = 92 414 98.6 
INOUMINBY = sy u. 2a lant eae a tee cna eee 0 —451 

97.3 grms. cane-sugar............ 389 —87 364 93.6 

17.0 “ Ne er ere 68 —374 77 | 113.2 
143.0 “ Bei ep abe oe dicted 572 +1907] 641 112.0 
INGUIN 5556 ee 8 ak eect ate 0 —302 
42.96 grms. starch (digested)...... 177 —138 164 92.6 
NOthing: tis sycecsee ede kes een esas 0 —354 
57.38 grms. starch (digested)...... 244 —140 214 87.8 
NOtHIN By cui daolane boa 4a faeee ocd 0 —302 
94.36 grms. cane-sugar; 67.96 grms. 

starch; 4.7 grms. fat............ 702 +365t 667 95.0 

300 grms. meat; 63.7 grms. dextrose 500 —126 
300 “ “79.7 ot 559 —84 42 71.1f 
300 “ “115.5 “ a 691 +34 160 83.7f 


Magnus-Levy’s Experiments : 


Chiefly rice.................0.. 2226 +934 2066 92. 


999 —81 910 91. 


4S 2121 +850 | 1890 89. 
( 


OO 


* Fasting metabolism estimated from previous experiments. 
t Gain of carbon assumed to be all in the form of fat. 
t Of dextrose added. 


Experiments on Herbivora.—Comparatively few experiments 
have been reported from which the net availability of the food of 
herbivorous animals can be computed, and as regards the common 
farm animals in particular there is an almost entire lack of data, 
although numerous experiments upon the relative value of various 
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materials for productive feeding have been reported and will be 
considered in the following chapter. 

Far.—Rubner’s experiments include one * in which fat was 
fed to a rabbit with the following results: 


| Fasting. Bed eG) arate 
Metabolizable energy of food ............. 0 Cals. 227 Cals. 
SD Oba BAM et desed seen Ste tment deanery Rawal ain dae —101 “ +122 “ 
Gain over fasting metabolism ............)......0..0005 223‘ 
Netsavailability: . sieceacs cee eael gage aen gts [ga nen eapen ies 98.2% 


In connection with his investigations upon cellulose, v. Knie- 
riem ¢ also experimented upon the influence of fat on the metabo- 
lism of the rabbit. The basal ration consisted of milk, to which 
was added in the second period 3.94 grams of dry butter fat per day. 
Computing the amounts of energy by the use of Rubner’s factors 
the results were: 


estore | cancun. | RAre 
Milk and butter fat .......... 207.3 —19.5 
Mille es ec tting oie oe ace eae 169.8 —55.2 

Difference ..............-5 37.5 35.7 95.2 


CaRBOHYDRATES.—Rubner ¢ reports three experiments with 
cane-sugar on a cock from which the following results are com- 
puted: 


Metaboliz- Ca ae 
Food. ship enerey Availability, 
Cals. " Total Over Fast- Per Cent. 
Cals.’ ing Metab- 
% olism, Cals. 
Nothing .........--++ +80 0 —239 
34 grms. cane-sugar......-- 136 —121 118 86.8 
Nothing ........-.0ee eee an a be eo 
45 . cane-Sugar ........ = d 
50 ae a ae priate 200 — 53 205 102.5 
* Zeit. f. Biol., 19, 333. ¢ Ibid., 21, 119. t Ibid., 19, 366. 
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From the comparisons of cellulose and cane-sugar made by v. 
Knieriem (loc. cit.) and cited on p. 161, the following figures for the 
net availability of the energy of the latter substance may be com- 
puted: 


“a a Gain. 
a > Metab- Net 
g14 élizable;| 7 A 
a] ow Food per Day. Energy Over ability. 
® ° of Food, Total, Basal | Per Cent. 
iF 6 Cals. Cals. Ration, 

ical Z Cals. 

TE) S | Milk sasenea vinnie eases 350.1 | —37.9 

IV| 4 “ +11 grms. cane-sugar..| 393.7 | —15.9 22.0 50.5 
Vi 3 “ 433 “ mi « ,.| 480.7 | +69.9 | 107.8 82.5 


A series of experiments by May * upon the effect of fever on 
metabolism affords incidentally a few data bearing on the availa- 
bility of the energy of dextrose. In his experiment No. 5 (loc. cit., 
p. 23) the ingestion of 30 grams of grape-sugar, an amount approxi- 
mately equivalent to the fasting metabolism, caused no increase in 
the computed heat production as compared with that during fasting. 
In this experiment there was no fever. In Experiment No. 6 (p. 25), 
with fever, the ingestion of the same amount of grape-sugar pro- 
duced a computed gain of 2.88 grams carbon as fat, but caused no 
increase in the computed heat production. Experiment No. 7 
(p. 26) was similar to No. 6, but showed a decrease in the computed 
heat production, which, however, coincided with a decrease in the 
fever. On the whole, May’s results appear in accord with Rubner’s 
hypothesis of a substitution of the heat resulting from digestive 
work for that arising from the metabolism of tissue. 

Pentoses.—Cremer’s experiments + with rhamnose upon rabbits, 
cited in Part I, p. 157, afford data for computing the net availa- 
bility of this representative of the pentoses. For this purpose 
Cremer computes from the excretion of nitrogen and carbon (neg- 
lecting the feces), in the manner described in Chapter VIII, p. 253, 
the amount of energy liberated by the metabolism of protein and 
fat in the body, assuming that the rhamnose, after deducting the 
small amounts in feces and urine, was completely oxidized. The 
following are the results for each day of the four experiments: 


* Zeit. £. Biol., 30, 1. + Ibid., 42, 451. 
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Metabolizable 
Energy of Food, Toss By Body, 
‘als. als, 


Food, Grms. 


Experiment I: 


Nothing ................. 0 147.4 
Rhamnose, 11.584 grms.... 45.3 114.0 
NOUhIN® -scoc since sarees 0 113.3 
Experiment II : 
Nothing ................. 0 180.7 
Rhamnose, 17.09 grms..... 66.8 111.6 
IN OGIINE terete 9 setssssehe Sc ace 0 184.8 
Experiment III : 
Nothing ................. 0 129.1 
Rhamnose, 18.96 grms..... 74.1 54.3 
Nothing: oa siadsd sone cane 0 113.1 
fe (av’ge of two days) 0 113.4 
Experiment IV : 
Nothing ................. 0 146.0 
Opal! Ta tN Basta Oeste aaa 0 141.4 
Rhamnose, 18.66 grms....... 72.9 53.3 
a ey: Se eee 22.0 98.1 


* The total amount of rhamnose (24.3 grms.) was given on the first day, 
but it is estimated from the results for the carbon excretion that this amount 
of it was not metabolized until the second day. 


The results as to net availability obtained by comparison with 
the several fasting days vary considerably, as the following state- 
ment shows, several of them exceeding 100 per cent.: 


Experiment I. 


Compared with first day................... 74 per cent. 
- SETI Cay ce: sesste a ere sp eects Negative 
: Experiment II. 
Compared with first day ...............6. 103 per cent. 
ds $6 Eh Gay 6 sar heal ene sie sd eestelass 110 “ “ 
Experiment IIT. 
Compared with first day.............00085 101 per cent. 
nf  thitd (ay awe te gwie essa ge « 


Second and third with fourth and fifth days. 80 “ “ 


Experiment IV. 
Third compared with second day. ..... .... 121 per cent. 
iB 8 “ fourth day .......... 88 “ 
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The great variations in the results, as well as the large propor- 
tion of cases in which the availability appears to exceed 100 per 
cent., show that little value attaches to them as quantitative deter- 
minations, although they undoubtedly show that rhamnose pos- 
sesses a comparatively high nutritive value. 

Crude Fiber—The experiments of v. Knieriem have already 
been cited in Chapter V in their general bearings upon the metabo- 
lism of matter. As was there noted, certain corrections were neces- 
sary on account of the residue of undigested cellulose remaining 
in the digestive canal at the close of the experiment. The results 
given below are based on those computed by the author, as sum- 
marized on p. 161, on the assumption that the resorption of the 
remaining digestible crude fiber-was complete after two days. 


ra ern Gain. 
a gioaele |} 
ds] ow Food per Day. Energy Over abilit 
sh) 32 of Food, | Total, Basal | Per Cent. 
é s Cals. Cals. Heh 
Bi 29. MAG a ooo scteian arcs ichet ays nels aan 341.7 |—46.8 Sores oe 
II/ 10 | ‘“ + 22 grms. crude fiber t 374.6 |— 6.9 { 39.9 | 121.3* 
for eight days..... ; : 31.0 | 126.57 
VID} 35. | Milks: fo yaiicedonecsiee ea ais 350.1 |—37.9 eae eee 
* Compared with Period I. + Compared with Period III. 


It is evident from the above figures that while the experiments 
show qualitatively a nutritive value for the cellulose, they are in- 
sufficient for a quantitative determination of its amount. 

In striking contrast with these results are the conclusions drawn 
by Zuntz & Hagemann from their experiments upon the horse 
which have already been considered in the previous chapter (pp. 
389-391). As was there explained in detail, these investigators 
have estimated the expenditure of energy in the digestion of crude 
fiber from a comparison of the computed heat production in two 
sets of experiments in which the proportion of coarse fodder eaten 
differed considerably, it being assumed that 9 per cent. of the metab- 
olizable energy of the nutrients other than crude fiber was consumed 
in their digestion. On this basis the digestive work caused by the 
crude fiber is computed at 2.086 Cals. per gram, or rather more than 
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its average metabolizable energy. In other words, it is computed 
that under the conditions of these experiments, with a ration more 
than sufficient for maintenance, the net availability of the energy 
of the crude fiber was practically zero. The authors report no 

experiments upon rations below the maintenance requirement, but 
appear to regard the metabolizable energy of the crude fiber as being 
indirectly available, under such conditions, Substantially in the 
manner assumed by Rubner and already explained. 

As has been noted, Zuntz & Hagemann’s conclusions as to the 
value of crude fiber for work production are in apparent harmony 
with those of Wolff, which will be discussed in the next chapter, but 
on the other hand they contrast sharply with the results of Kellner 
(see Chapter XIII, § 1), who observed a high percentage utilization 
of the energy of one form of crude fiber in the ration of fatten- 
ing cattle. On previous pages some reasons were presented for 
questioning the quantitative accuracy of Zuntz & Hagemann’s 
computations, but even aside from these their conclusions as re- 
gards the value of crude fiber are difficult to reconcile with obvious 

- facts. Thus they compute (Joc. cit., p. 280) that the expenditure 
\ of energy in the mastication and digestion of average straw is 
| greater than its metabolizable energy, so that for the horse this 
| material has a negative value. When forming part of a mainte- 
nance ration we mzey probably assume that below the critical 
amount of food (p. 408) the heat generated during the digestion of 
the straw would be of use to maintain the body temperature, but 
this could not possibly suspend the expenditure of energy in the 
various forms of internal work, such as respiration and circulation. 
ince, however, by hypothesis, the straw can contribute no energy 
directly for these purposes, it follows that the consumption of this 
material alone cannot reduce the loss of tissue below the amount 
requisite to supply energy for the internal work, while on an 
exclusive straw ration above the critical amount of food the more 
straw the animal consumed the sooner it would starve. 

Orcanic Actps.—The results of a considerable number of ex- 
periments in which salts of organic acids were ‘njected into the 
blood have already been presented in Chapter V (p. 157). The 
general result was that lactic and butyric acids caused little or 
no increase in the heat production of the animal—in other words 
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that practically all their potential energy was available to prevent 
loss of tissue. In such experiments, of course, there is no digestive 
work in the proper sense. What they indicate is that what we 
have called rather loosely the work of assimilation for these sub- 
stances is practically zero. Acetic acid, on the other hand, was 
found by Mallévre to increase the consumption of oxygen by from 
10 to 17 per cent., indicating a considerable waste of energy directly 
or indirectly. The general nature of these experiments is not such, 
however, as to afford data of much direct value in relation to the 
question of the availability of the energy of ordinary foods. 
Timotuy Hay.—The experiments described in the foregoing 
paragraphs relate to pure or nearly pure nutrients. Experiments 
upon a steer have been made by the writer in conjunction with 
Fries in which the availability of the apparent metabolizable energy 
of timothy hay has been determined. To a basal ration consider- 
ably below the maintenance requirement, consisting of 3250 grams 
of hay and 400 grams of linseed meal, three different additions of 
timothy hay were made, the digestibility of the ration in each 
period being determined, and likewise the total balance of nitrogen, 
carbon, and energy by means of the respiration-calorimeter. The 
results as to energy, uncorrected for the very small differences in 
the organic matter of the basal ration consumed and for the 
changes in the live weight of the animal, were as follows: * 


Period A. Period B. Period C. Period D. 


Outgo, |Income,| Outgo, |Income,| Outgo, |Income,| Outgo, |Income, 
Cals. 


Cals. | Cals. s. Cals. Cals. Cals. Cals. 
Feed eis ois ais ee a aie, |e ene 14,923)...... 20,297|...... 25,198). ..... 29,647 
Excreta: 
Feces.......... 6,446)...... 8,590]. ..... 11,477). 0.2... 14,276 
Urine. « os es ses 863]...... OTA ls cede 5 1,125)...... 1,220 
Methane...... 996]...... 1,251)...... 1,374]...... 1,896 
Metabolizable ...| 6,618]...... 9,482)...... 11,222). ..... 12,255 


14,923) 14,923] 20,297| 20,297] 25,198] 25,198] 29,647| 29,647 


Metabolizable ...]...... 6,618)...... 9,482|}...... 11,222]...... 12,255 
Heat produced ..] 9,067]...... 10,206]...... 10,606]...... 11,183 
Gain or loss......]...... 2 AAD) ess 724 616}...... 1,072 


9,067) 9,067) 10,206] 10,206) 11,222) 11,222] 12,255) 12,255 


* Proc. Soc. Prom. Agr. Sci., 1902. 
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Subtracting the results on the basal ration of Period A from those 
of the other periods, as in previous cases, we have the following: 


Metabolizabl se ‘ ee 
“Pnetgy, S Gain eae Nees eae lity, 

Period B.... 2... eee eee 9,482 —724 
OS AY so see Sekt 6,618 —2,449 

Difference................ 2,864 1,725 60.24 
Period: Crs sate geee seas. nes 11,222 616 
COIN ee eee Ag lah 6,618 —2,449 

Difference ............... 4,604 3,065 66.57 
Period: (D: és gacce ce Gewaeaes 12,255 1,072 
FOO Roc et ctu ideale 6,618 —2/249 

Difference ............. 5,637 3,521 62.46 

AVETAR Gia cis suited Si eallesta Deas Seis gl (deans eee. 6 63.09 


Strictly speaking, only the first of the above percentages repre- 
sents the net availability for maintenance, since the other two 


include some gain. 


From the difference observed between the 


metabolism of the animal standing and lying, however, it was 
computed approximately what the gains would have been had the 
same position been maintained for the whole twenty-four hours, 
with the following results: 


Metabolizable Gain, Standing, | Net Availability, 
Energy, Cals. Cals. Per Cent. 
Ported Bi aseiiaecauecaes 9,482 —1,606 
BE I et dara ob cba 6,618 —3,507 
Difference ...........4. 2,864 1,901 66.37 
PETG: Cis iia ck bissecn sieve a acsuene 11,222 —550 
JB NOE ORM Se 6,618 —3,507 
Difference ............. 4,604 2,957 64.23 
Period Disk. scone anerses vee 12,255 23 
BEE GIN Seats abagavat sine tlenotied 6,618 —3,507 
Difference ............. 5,637 3,530 62.62 
AVETAGC... cele c cee e eee le eee ence eeeee 64.41 
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Metabolizabl Gain, Lying, Net Availability, 
Eenerey, “als. meele ‘ Per Cent, ve 
Period By cesta sevens aswel s 9,482 1,157 
CO A acetate re ance tears 6,618 —1,046 
Difference ............. 2,864 2,203 76.92 
Period: Gsciseee ceases oe 11,222 2,136 
BOS Rca ce hata Be SIS AF 6,618 —1,046 
Difference ............. 4,604 3,182 69.12 
Period, Diyos oi ales aa¥ oR 12,255 2,743 
Aes Baers eevee 6,618 —1,046 
Difference ............. 5,637 3,789 67.22 
AVERAGE bois ois oan cs a/ellls ous dueete actos se AI Se wee OS FO 71.08 


The results are likewise shown graphically on the accompanying 
diagram, in which the full line represents the average availability 
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observed and the broken lines that computed respectively for 
standing and lying, while the points indicate the results for each 
period. As computed standing, the results are all practically at or 
below the maintenance point, and their fairly close agreement with 
each other and with those actually observed indicates that the net 
availability of the metabolizable energy of this sample of timothy 
hay was between 63 and 65 per cent. 

Summary.—The foregoing data as to availability are sum- 
marized in the following table, those experiments in which the total 
ration was less than the maintenance requirement being separated 
from those in which ‘more or less gain by the body took place: 


EXPERIMENTS ON CARNIVORA. 


Below Maintenance. Below 
Proteids : Per Cent 
‘ 115.4 
Pettenkofer & Voit ...... | 39.6 
93.7 
, 95.2 
Rube? eed sega cies 97.0 
61.8 
70.1 
83.4 
Magnus-Levy ........... | 87.7 
Fat: Fat: 
Pettenkofer & Voit ....... 86.1 v. Knieriem 
RGbRER ied er awe. hind 100.0 
Starch : 
Pettenkofer & Voit........ 33.8 
92.6 
RubveT os wie es awe sie be Biss | 87.8 
Magnus-Levy (rice)........ 91.1 
Dextrose : 
Rubyer. . uc eceasses sinc ee 71.3 
Cane-sugar ; Cane-sugar : 
104.9 
98.6 Rubner.... 
Rubner’.... sissies secs eles 93.6 
113.2 v. Knieriem 
Starch and Cane-sugar 
RUDHER S o0 aes boereseigerations 95.0 
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faaeides ae helaw 95.2 
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Above Maintenance. 


Proteids : Per Cent. 
Pettenkofer & Voit ....... 81.5 
Rubner...........--+0005 79.0 
Magnus-Levy .........+-- 84.0 

Fat: 

59.6 
Pettenkofer & Voit....... | 93.7 
73.8 
98.6 
RubnePs cas dees eye n celine s | 94.9 
89.1 
98.5 
Magnus-Levy ........++- { 97.0 

Starch: 

72.0 

Pettenkofer & Voit....... 63.4 
79.1 

2 89.1 

agnus-Levy (rice) 92.8 

Dextrose : 

Pettenkofer & Voit........ 89.7 
Rubners 2-3 20-9 ss ices Sees s 83.7 

Cane-sugar : 

Rubliehss cansevsontte seat 112.0 

Cane-sugar and Starch: 

Rubee: .4 sce cca sacees 95.0 
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Pentoses : 
r 74.0 
(2) 
103.0 
110.0 
Cremer .......0eeeee eee 2 101.0 
79.0 
80.0 
121.0 
L 88.0 
Crude Fiber: 
v. Knieriem. ees 
Easels sine oe 126.5 
Timothy Hay: 
Armsby & Fries.......... 63-65. 
Above Maintenance. 
Fat Per Cent. 
RRUDNECP ests aie! «gees ees aes 98.2 
Cane-sugar : 
v. Kmieriem............... 82.5 
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It scarcely seems possible to draw any well-founded conclusions 
regarding the net availability of the several nutrients from such 
widely divergent results as those tabulated above, even if the ex- 
treme and obviously incorrect figures be discarded. Two things, 
however, seem worthy of remark. 

First, in but few cases does the net availability of the food reach 
100 per cent., and most of those results relate to cane-sugar or rham- 
nose; that is, to cases in which some of the gain of carbon which is 
computed as fat may have been in the form of a carbohydrate. It 
would seem fairly safe to conclude, therefore, that no such complete 
substitution of the heat resulting from digestive work for that re- 
sulting from the general metabolism took place as Rubner’s hypoth- 
esis supposes. Apparently, under the conditions of these experi- 
ments, there was, in most cases at least, a material loss of energy 
in digestive work. 

Second, there is no clear indication of a smaller loss of energy 
below than above the maintenance ration, although the wide range 
of the results renders a definite conclusion upon this point hazardous. 
This question, however, may be more properly considered in con- 
nection with a study of the utilization of the net available energy of 
the food. 

Finally, it is to be said that if the validity of the conception of 
a critical amount of food, as developed on p. 409, be admitted— 
that is, of an amount of food below which the heat resulting from 
the work of digestion and assimilation is substituted for that pro- 
duced by the general metabolism, while above it no such substtu- 
tion takes place—a very important element is lacking for the 
interpretation of the above experiments, except, perhaps, those on 
timothy hay, in which the uniformity of the results with varying 
amounts seems to show clearly that all the rations supplied more 
than the critical amount of food. If that conception is correct, 
to determine the real availability of the energy of a food it is 
necessary to compare the effects of two quantities both of which 
are greater than the critical amount. On the other hand, the 
complete substitution of energy supposed by Rubner could only 
be demonstrated by comparing quantities less than the critical 
amount, while a comparison of quantities below the latter 
amount (including, of course, fasting) with those exceeding it 
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can give only mixed results varying with the quantities com- 
pared. 

It seems tolerably clear, then, that the whole subject of the net 
availability of foods and nutrients needs reinvestigation by more 
rigorous methods and with due regard to the amounts of the food 
materials compared and to the thermal environment of the animals 
experimented upon. 


Discussion of Results. 


For the reasons just stated, any strict quantitative discussion 
of the above results seems impossible. At the same time, certain 
general conclusions may be at least tentatively deduced from them 
which, even though to a considerable extent speculative, may at 
least serve provisionally as a connecting thread between the known 
facts. 

Influence of Amount of Food on Availability.—In the fore- 
going paragraphs it has been tacitly assumed that the amount of 
food eaten has no influence on its availability, or, to state it in 
another way, that the expenditure of energy in digestion and assimi- 
lation is proportional to the quantity of food. To express the same 
thing in mathematical terms, we have assumed, in constructing the 
diagram on p. 410, that the net available energy is a linear function 
of the metabolizable energy. 

While it seems highly probable that such is the case the only ex- 
periments bearing specifically upon this question of which the writer 
is aware are those upon timothy hay just cited. An examination 
of the graphic representation of the results strongly supports the 
hypothesis that the net availability of the food is independent of 
its amount, but the evidence of so few experiments must naturally 
be accepted with some reserve. The other recorded results, as 
computed above, apart from the possible source of uncertainty 
pointed out on p. 429, show such considerable variations in indi- 
vidual cases that it scarcely seems possible to reach any definite 
conclusions from them regarding the influence of quantity of food. 
As will appear in the next chapter, the extensive respiration exper- 
iments made in recent years at the Méckern Experiment Station by 
G. Kithn and O. Kellner upon fattening cattle indicate that the 
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actual gain obtained (expressed in terms of energy), at least within 
certain limits, is proportional to the amount of metabolizable energy 
supplied in excess of maintenance. This would mean that above 
the maintenance ration the energy required for digestion and 
assimilation plus that consumed in the chemical changes incident 
to the formation of new tissue (compare p. 396) is proportional 
to the amount of food. If this be true it seems more reasonable 
to conclude that each of these forms of work separately is propor- 
tional to the amount of food than to assume a compensation between 
the two, and granting this, we should have every reason to suppose 
that the same proportionality would hold good for the work of 
digestion and assimilation below the maintenance requirement. 

Character of Food.—The investigations of Zuntz & Hagemann 
(pp. 885-393) have shown that, in the case of the horse at least 
and doubtless with other animals also, the work of digestion and 
assimilation varies with the kind of food, a result which is entirely 
in accordance with what we should expect. For reasons stated in 
describing their experiments, their results are to be regarded as 
qualitative rather than quantitative, but they suffice to demon- 
strate the very marked difference as regards availability which 
exists between the relatively pure nutrients employed in the exper- 
iments of Pettenkofer & Voit, Magnus-Levy, Rubner, and others 
and the feeding-stuffs consumed by our herbivorous domestic 
animals, and to show the fallacy involved in applying the results 
of the former experiments directly to the latter case. The same 
conclusion is also indicated by the few results upon timothy hay 
on p. 424. 

Unfortunately no other direct determinations of the availability 
of the food of herbivorous animals in amounts below the mainte- 
nance ration are on record, so that we are unable to compare either 
different feeding-stuffs or different species of animals in this respect. 
The extensive investigations of the Méckern Experiment Station 
mentioned in the previous paragraph show how large a proportion 
of the metabolizable energy of the food of fattening animals becomes 
economically waste energy, thus fully confirming the conclusions 
drawn from Zuntz & Hagemann’s experiments upon the horse, but 
they afford no means of distinguishing between the work of diges- 
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tion and assimilation and the energy expended in converting the 
resorbed material into permanent tissue. 

- The Maintenance Ration.—As already defined, net available 
energy is that portion of the metabolizable energy of the food 
which serves to make good the losses of potential energy arising 
from the internal work plus the work of digestion and assimilation, 
or, in other words, which contributes towards the maintenance of 
the stored-up capital of energy. We may, therefore, appropriately 
consider the bearings of the known facts regarding availability 
upon the amount of food required for maintenance. 

RELATIONS TO AVAILABILITY.—Not a little effort has been 
expended in determining the maintenance requirements of farm 
animals on the more or less tacit assumption that this quantity is 
a constant for the same animal, and the same assumption has even 
more largely controlled in computations based on the experimental 
data obtained. 

By the maintenance ration, of course, we understand a ration 
just sufficient to prevent any loss of tissue—that is, of potential 
energy—by the animal. To accomplish this we must give a ration 
containing net available energy equal in amount to the potential 
energy lost when no food is given. Expressed thus in terms of net 
available energy, the maintenance requirement under given condi- 
tions is a constant and is equal to the energy of the fasting metabo- 
lism. 

The maintenance requirement, however, particularly in the case 
of farm animals, has not usually been expressed thus, since the 
necessary data are lacking, but in terms of total digestible matter 
or of real or supposed metabolizable energy. When thus expressed, 
however, it is apparent in the light of the foregoing discussion that 
the maintenance requirement must be a variable, depending upon 
the availability of the metabolizable energy of the food. Referring 
again to the graphic representation on p. 410, it is evident that, 
under the conditions there represented, with an availability ex- 
pressed by tan DAC, the amount of metabolizable energy required 
for maintenance will be equal to OS. Furthermore, it is equally 
evident that as the availability decreases and the angle DAC con- 
sequently becomes more acute OS will increase. Only when the 
critical amount of food, OM, is greater than the fasting metabolism 
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and the point K falls above the axis OX will there be an apparent 
exception to this law. In that case, since the energy expended in 
digestion and assimilation seems to be indirectly utilized, the ap- 
parent availability will be 100 per cent. and the metabolizable 
energy required for maintenance will be constant and equal to the 
energy of the fasting metabolism. 

This case might and perhaps does occur with animals whose food 
consumes little energy in digestion, such as the carnivora. As was 
pointed out on p. 412, however, an increase in the work of digestion 
tends to reduce the critical amount of food and there would appear 
to be good reason for believing that, in ruminants at least if not in 
the horse, it lies considerably below the point of maintenance. 

RELATIVE VALUE OF GRAIN AND Coarse FopprrR.—We know 
from the investigations of Zuntz & Hagemann (pp. 385-393) that 
the work expended in the digestion of coarse fodders is, in the horse 
and presumably therefore in other animals, materially greater than 
that caused by grain. It follows, then, that a unit of digestible 
matter or of metabolizable energy should have more value for 
maintenance in the latter than in the former. 

That such is the case with cattle is rendered probable by experi- 
ments by the writer.* In the absence of a respiration apparatus 
the nutritive effect of the rations was judged of from the live weight 
and the proteid metabolism during relatively long periods and the 
methane production was computed from the carbohydrates digested. 
A ration in which only about 24 per cent. of the digested organic 
matter was derived from coarse fodder, as compared with rations 
consisting exclusively of coarse fodder, gave the following results 
for the metabolizable energy of the maintenance ration per day 
and 500 kgs. live weight: 


Exclusive coarse fodder, 12 experiments.... 12,771 Cals. 
Largely grain, 3experiments. ........... 11,023 “ 


Such determinations of the maintenance requirements of the 
horse as have been made tend to confirm the results obtained with 
ruminants. Wolff, in his investigations upon work production 
described in the following chapter, has computed the maintenance 
requirements of the horse in the manner there explained both from 


* Penna. Expt. Station, Bull. 42, p. 159. 
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his own experiments and from those of Grandeau and LeClerc, 
with the following results per 500 kgs. live weight: 


Total Digestible Nutrients,* 


Grms. 
On hay alone: 00 ec ese dak ease noses 4586 
About equal parts hay and grain ........... 4190 
About 2 grain and + hay (Grandeau) ........ 3626 


Zuntz & Hagemann,{ from the results of a respiration experi- 
ment with the horse, make a still lower estimate of the maintenance 
requirement, viz., 3265 grams total nutrients per 500 kgs. live 
weight on a ration of which about four sevenths was grain, but. 
after allowing for the differences in crude fiber content compute a 
satisfactory agreement between their results and Wolff’s. Since 
their estimate for the work of digestion of crude fiber is really 
based on the difference in digestive work required by coarse fodder 
and by grain this is equivalent to showing that the latter is more 
valuable for maintenance than the former. 

On the other hand, Grandeau and‘LeClerc ¢{ in later experiments 
on exclusive hay feeding found that the live weight was almost 
exactly maintained for a month on 8 kgs. of hay per day, the total 
digested nutrients being as follows: 


Total Digestible Nutrients. 
*. Live Weight, 
Animal. Kes. 

Per Head, Per 500 Kgs., 
Grms. Grms. 
ING Lise wiekaveneccrarnsd 395 2892 3660 
A Disa iataial sabres 419 3036 3622 
Be Bids carte oarapeys 413 3058 3701 


These figures do not materially exceed the average computed by 
Wolff from their previous experiments on heavy grain rations. The 
horses had a half-hour’s walking exercise daily, so that the ration 
seems to have been amply sufficient for maintenance, and no reason 
for the divergent result is obvious. 

While none of these comparisons have the conclusiveness of 

* Including fat x 2.4. 


ft Loc. cit., pp. 422-4. 
} L’alimentation du Cheval du Trait, 3d memoir, pp. 23-31. 
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complete metabolism experiments, their results as a whole indicate 
clearly that the metabolizable energy of the grains is more valu- 
able for maintenance than that of the coarse fodders, a fact. un- 
doubtedly due to the greater expenditure of energy in the digestion 
and assimilation of the latter. 

The maintenance ration of horses, cattle, and sheep, then, as 
ordinarily expressed (i.e., in units of digestible matter or of metabo- 
lizable energy) is not a constant but a variable, depending on the 
availability of the metabolizable energy, and such a statement of it, 
to be definite, must be accompanied by a statement of the kind of 
feed used. 

No similar experiments upon swine appear to have been made. 
The ordinary feed of this animal, however, probably varies less in 
availability than that of ruminants, and it may be presumed that 
no such striking differénces would be found. 

VALUE OF CRUDE Fiper.—As a result of Wolff’s conclusions con- 
cerning the apparent worthlessness of crude fiber for work production, 
as discussed in the succeeding chapter, and of Zuntz & Hagemann’s 
estimates regarding its digestive work (p. 389), there has been a 
tendency to ascribe the difference between grain and coarse fodders 
to the greater amount of crude fiber in the latter, forgetting that 
what these investigators have actually shown is simply the lower 
value of the digestible matter from coarse fodders, and that their 
conclusions regarding crude fiber are deductions from the observed 
facts. Kellner’s more recent experiments (see p. 182 and Chapter 
XIII, §1) have demonstrated that at least one form of crude fiber 
is nearly as efficient in producing a gain of fat by cattle as is 
starch. A fortiori, therefore, it should be equally valuable for 
maintenance. We have as yet no sufficient evidence to justify us 
in ascribing the difference between grain and coarse fodder to the 
crude fiber as such aside from its influence on the mechanical 
structure of the material. 

INFLUENCE OF THERMAL ENVIRONMENT.—It has been not 
uncommonly assumed that the maintenance requirement of an 
animal is affected by changes in the temperature and other external 
factors which combine to determine the refrigerating effect of the 
environment; in other words, the heat production of the animal 
has been looked upon more or less distinctly as an end in itself. 
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We have already seen reason to believe that this is the case to a 
very limited extent only, even in the fasting animal, and to a still less 
degree in one consuming food. If we are justified in thinking that 
the critical amount of food for herbivorous animals is ordinarily 
less than the maintenance requirement, it follows that the heat 
production on a maintenance ration is in excess of the actual needs 
of the organism for heat by an amount depending upon the avail- 
ability of the metabolizable energy of the food, and that this excess 
of heat is disposed of by “physical” regulation. That such is the 
case appears to be clearly indicated by the writer’s experiments 
upon timothy hay (p. 424), since there was obviously no such in- 
direct utilization of the heat resulting from the work of digestion 
and assimilation as takes place, according to Rubner’s theory, 
below the critical amount of food. If, now, the temperature to 
which such an animal is exposed falls, it is in accord with all that 
we know regarding the regulative processes in the body to suppose 
that the additional draft on it for heat will be compensated for by 
a fall in the emission constant rather than by an increased produc- 
tion of heat, or, to put it in another way, that some of the heat 
resulting from digestive work will be utilized to maintain the tem- 
perature of the animal instead of being at once dissipated. 

No exact experiments upon the influence of external tempera- 
ture on the maintenance requirement appear to have been made, 
but Kern, Wattenberg & Pfeiffer * have investigated the influence 
of the greater exposure to cold caused by shearing upon the metabo- 
lism of sheep consuming a maintenance ration. A slight decrease 
in the proteid metabolism was found to result, due, as Pfeiffer con- 
jectures, to a more rapid growth of wool after shearing, but the 
corresponding difference in the metabolism of energy is insignificant. 
The removal of a nine-months fleece appears to have caused at first 
an increased excretion of carbon dioxide, but this practically dis- 
appeared within four or five days and is probably to be attributed 
to greater muscular activity on the part of the shorn animals. 
Comparing the results before shearing with those obtained from 
five to sixteen days after, we have the following averages, the 
amount of water-vapor given off being only an approximate esti- 
mate: 


* Jour. f. Landw., 39, 1. 
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Estimated 
Carbon dioxide | Water-vapor 
per Day, per Day, 
Grms. Grms. 
Before shearing (4 experiments)... 719.6 1939 
After a (4 ae ; 725.1 434 


The total metabolism, as indicated by the excretion of carbon 
dioxide, shows scarcely any increase as a result of the shearing; and 
if we accept Pfeiffer’s suggestion that the result for the first of the 
four days (736 grams) may have been slightly affected by the stimu- 
lation of movement above noted, the difference becomes still less. 
On the other hand, the difference in the amount of water-vapor 
given off is very striking and apparently admits of but one con- 
clusion, viz., that drawn by Pfeiffer, that the unshorn animals upon 
a maintenance ration produced an excess of heat which was gotten 
rid of by evaporation of water, while the shorn animals, instead of 
meeting the greater refrigerating effect of their surroundings by an 
increased metabolism, simply evaporated less water and thus com- 
pensated for the increased loss of heat by radiation and conduction. 

Even in the case of man, where the digestive work is much 
less than in the herbivora, the heat production on a mainte- 
nance ration may be in excess, and even largely in excess, of the 
minimum requirement, it being simply a question of clothing, 
temperature, etc. This has been most strikingly demonstrated 
by Ranke,* who shows that with relatively high temperature and 
humidity the heat production on a maintenance ration may be so 
great as to even produce pathological effects and that under such 
circumstances the consumption of food is instinctively reduced 
below the maintenance requirement. 

Sanborn,t in experiments upon the maintenance ration of swine, 
found the amount of middlings required, per hundred pounds of live 
weight, to be as tabulated on the next page. The second summer 
experiment is not comparable with the others, since the smaller 
animal would require a relatively greater maintenance ration. 
The remaining experiments seem to show a lower requirement for 
maintenance in winter than in summer. 

* Einfluss des Tropenklimas auf die Ernihrung des Menschen, and Zeit. 


f. Biol., 40, 288. 
+ Mo. State Agr. Coll., Bull. 28, pp. 5 and 6. 
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Diaustet ace 
cara sami per 100. Pounds; 
Lbs. 
Winter (temp. about 40° F.) .... { | in 2 * ee 
Summer ( “ S802) gau< | 183 07 


On the other hand, Cooke,* in a series of experiments on swine 
at the Colorado Station, found the following amounts of computed 
digestible matter required for maintenance per hundred pounds live 
weight of animals weighing from 85 to 182 pounds per head: 


In hot weather. ..... 0.0... cece cece eeee 0.93 lbs 
In moderate weather..............000005 1.25 “ 
In cold weather... ..........00c ce ceeeeas 1.41 “ 


Consumption of Water.—A not inconsiderable amount of energy 
is usually required to raise the ingesta to the temperature of the 
body. This is particularly true of the water consumed, especially 
in case of the herbivora, both by reason of its relatively large amount 
as compared with the dry matter of the food and on account of its 
high specific heat. At first thought it might seem that the warming 
of the ingesta is part of the work of digestion, since it is an expendi- 
ture of energy in preparing the food for assimilation. This same 
matter or its equivalent, however, finally leaves the body, in the 
form of various excreta, at body temperature, thus carrying off as 
sensible heat substantially the same amount of energy which was 
imparted to it when its temperature was raised, and this heat it 
imparts in cooling to the environment of the animal. It would 
seem, then, that the warming of the ingesta may be more logically 
regarded as a part of the general draft for heat which the surround- 
ings make upon the animal, the process being simply a little less 
direct than the loss of heat by radiation and conduction through 
the skin, 

From this point of view the influence of the consumption of colds 
food and particularly of cold water will be subject to the same 
general laws as the other forms of the demand for heat. On a 
ration supplying less than the critical amount of metabolizable 

* Private communication, 
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energy any increase in the consumption of water (taking this as the 
typical case) will increase the metabolism by an amount sufficient 
to warm the water to the body temperature. Above the critical 
amount of food the excess of heat arising from the digestive work 
will, we may reasonably suppose, be applied to the warming of the 
additional water consumed, and only when this is insufficient will 
an increased metabolism be required to make up the deficit. In 
case of farm animals, however, it would appear that the waste heat 
even on a maintenance ration is ordinarily sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, to supply all the energy needed for warming the 
ingesta. 

The Time Element.—One important factor in modifying the 
results of the demand for heat, particularly with relation to the 
water consumption, is what we may call the timeelement. Hitherto 
it has been tacitly assumed that all the factors making up the 
demand for heat act at a uniform rate. Asa matter of fact this is at 
best only partially true. Ordinarily a farm animal is watered but 
once or twice per day and then consumes a relatively large amount 
in a few minutes. A sudden demand for heat is thus set up, since 
this water must be raised to body temperature within a compara- 
tively short time. It is quite conceivable, therefore, that the demand 
for heat may temporarily exceed the supply, requiring the deficit 
to be made up by an increased metabolism, while if the same water 
consumption were distributed uniformly over the twelve or twenty- 
four hours no such effect would be produced. Such a temporary 
increase in the heat production, however, cannot be made up for 
later when the heat production is in excess, but is a permanent loss. 
Once converted into heat, the energy of food or tissue has, so to 
speak, escaped from the grasp of the organism, which appears to 
have no power to reconvert it into any other form of energy. We 
may plausibly suppose that these considerations constitute a partial 
explanation of the advantages observed in practice from the warm- 
ing of drinking-water and the installation of self-watering devices 
in the stable. 

What is true in regard to the consumption of water is of course 
equally true of other forms of the demand for heat. The time ele- 
ment is an important factor. Thus an exposure of an hour or two 
in a cold yard or to a cold rain may cause an increased metabolism 
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and heat production although the average conditions for the twenty- 
four hours may be such that the necessary production of heat by 
the internal work and the work of digestion and assimilation would 
be more than sufficient for the needs of the animal. 

INFLUENCE OF S1zE or AnrimaL.—The discussion of the heat 
production of the fasting animal in Chapter XI led us to the con- 
clusion that under comparable conditions, at least for the same 
species of animal, the internal work is probably approximately 
proportional to the surface of the body. This, however, is equiva- 
lent to saying that the quantity of net available energy required 
for maintenance is proportional to the body surface. Furthermore, 
if we are right in supposing that the available energy is a linear 
function of the metabolizable energy, the amount of the latter 
required for maintenance will also be proportional to the surface of 
the body. Referring once more to the diagram on p. 410, if OA is 
proportional to the body surface, then OS, which for a given food 
bears a fixed ratio to OA, must also be proportional to the surface. 
If the critical point, K, lies above the maintenance requirement, 
then the metabolizable energy required for maintenance will equal 
the fasting metabolism, and this, as shown on pp. 359-368, is pro- 
portional to the surface. 

Apparently, then, we are justified in concluding that the mainte- 
nance requirements of different normal animals of the same species 
are proportional to their body surface, or, for approximate computa- 
tions, to the two-thirds power of their live weights. It must not be 
overlooked, however, that the results upon which this conclusion is 
based were obtained largely with the dog, an animal which when at. 
rest lies down, and which, therefore, in these experiments was in a 
state of almost complete muscular relaxation. Our common farm 
animals, on the contrary, pass a considerable portion of their time 
standing, which involves an expenditure of energy in muscular 
work. This expenditure we should naturally assume to be pro- 
portional to the mass to be sustained rather than to its surface, 
and if this be true we have here a second determining factor in the 
maintenance requirement. How important this factor is it is diffi- 
cult to say, although the writer’s results with a steer (p. 343) in- 
dicate that it is a large one. Its tendency would be to make the 
maintenance requirement increase more rapidly than the surface. 
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Moreover, so far as we can judge from the accounts of Rubner’s 
experiments, it would seem likely that what were designated on 
p. 342 as incidental muscular movements are a more important 
factor in determining the maintenance requirements of farm ani- 
mals than they are in fixing that of the dog. 

While, therefore, we are probably justified in retaining pro- 
visionally the computation of the maintenance requirement in 
proportion to the real or estimated surface, it should be with a clear 
understanding that it is at present a deduction from experiments 
on other species and under more or less different conditions. 

Effect of Fattening on Maintenance Requirement.—An interesting 
question, and one of practical importance, is what effect the pro- 
gressive change in weight of the same animal as it is fattened has 
upon its maintenance requirement. We can hardly suppose that 
the internal work of the body will be materially increased by such a 
gain. The increased mass of tissue must involve, of course, some 
increase in metabolism, but all that we know of metabolism of adi- 
pose tissue indicates that it is very sluggish. The most important 
effect might be anticipated to be an increase in the muscular ex- 
ertion required in standing, perhaps counterbalanced to a greater or 
less extent by the tendency of the fat animal to pass more of its 
time in a recumbent position. 

Zuntz & Hagemann* have investigated the effect of a load 
carried on the back upon the metabolism of the horse, and. have 
found the latter to be proportional to the total mass (horse plus 
load), but the applicability of this result to another species of ani- 
mal and to an increase of weight caused by fattening may perhaps 
be questioned. The only experiments upon cattle bearing on this 
point are those of Kellner,t who has compared the maintenance 
requirements of fattened and unfattened cattle. It being impossible 
to hit upon exactly the maintenance ration, it is computed from the 
actual results. In case there was a loss of tissue the maintenance 
requirement of the animal is computed by subtracting the poten- 
tial energy of the excreta from the potential energy of food plus 
tissue lost; in other words, the replacement of energy claimed by 
Rubner is assumed to occur. When there was a gain of tissue, on 


* Landw. Jahrb., 27, Supp. III, 269. 
+ Landw. Vers. Stat., 50, 245; 538, 14. 
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the other hand, the amount of metabolizable energy required to 
produce it is computed on the basis of the results upon utilization 
obtained in other experiments, this larger amount being added to 
the energy of the excreta and the sum of the two subtracted from 
the potential energy of the food; that is the energy of digestion 
and assimilation above the maintenance ration is assumed to be 
waste energy. 

Computed in this way, and assuming further that the mainte- 
nance requirements of different animals are substantially propor- 
tional to the two-thirds powers of their live weights, the results are 
as follows: 


‘ Main- 
Live Stable 
No. of * tenance 
Animals. vee t, p as Require: 
Deg. C. Cals.’ 
Observed - 
Unfattened 2... cc. cece cee eee 7 632 15.2 13,470 
Hattened gem sca. serene ge wg snksere es 3 785 15.7 19,671 
Computed to same live weight - 
Unfattened oo. accede nee eae eed 7 800 15.2 15,760 
Fattened ............---. eee eee 3 800 15.7 19,920 


Kellner concludes from these figures that the maintenance re- 
quirements of fattened animals are greater per unit of surface than 
those of unfattened ones. 

These experiments, it is true, were on different animals and the 
individuality of the animal is an important factor in determining 
the maintenance requirement. The results on the seven unfattened 
animals, when computed to 600 kgs. live weight, show a range of 
1760 Cals., or 13.54 per cent. of the average, while the three results 
on fattened animals, computed to 800 kgs. live weight, show a 
range of 2420 Cals., or 12.16 per cent. of the average. Moreover, 
in making up the average of the unfattened animals, one animal 
was excluded on the ground that the results were probably abnor- 
mally high, but the same animal is subsequently included among 
the three fattened animals the results on which are averaged. 

Even after making all allowances for these facts, however, the 
results for the fattened animals are decidedly higher relatively 
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than for the unfattened, but how much higher can hardly be deter- 
mined from such averages. 

Comparing the results on the one animal common to the two 
series of experiments we have— 


Live Weight, | Maintenance, 
Kgs. Cals. 


Observed: 
Unfattened.............. 611.5 16,835 .6 
Fattened................ 750 18,959 .6 
Computed to 800 kgs.: 
Unfattened.............. 800 20,140 
Fattened................ 800 19,800 


According to the above figures the maintenance ration of this 
animal was practically proportional to the two-thirds power of its 
live weight. On the other hand, however, its maintenance require- 
ment in the unfattened state was much higher than the average 
for the seven unfattened animals, while after fattening it did not 
differ materially from the average for the three fattened animals. 
If, then, we are to regard the above result as correct we must 
assume that by chance all three of the fattened animals had a 
higher normal rate of metabolism than the seven unfattened ones, 
which is not exactly probable. Although this leaves the question 
in a rather unsatisfactory state, it would seem that we must be 
content to let it rest there pending further comparative experi- 
ments on identical animals in different stages of fattening. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF ENERGY. 


Accorpine to the conceptions discussed in the preceding chap- 
ter a certain portion of the metabolizable energy of the food is 
consumed in what has been called in a broad sense the work of 
digestion and assimilation, while the remainder constitutes net 
available energy and contributes to the maintenance of the store of 
potential energy in the body. If the food is sufficient to supply 
net available energy equal to that dispensed by the internal work 
of the body, the balance between income and expenditure of energy 
is just maintained. If we increase the food beyond this maintenance 
requirement we supply the body with an excess of net available 
energy. In general terms we can say that this excess may be 
disposed of in two ways: it may be utilized for the peformance of 
external work, or it may give rise to a storage of potential energy 
in the body in the form of new tissue,* particularly of fat tissue. 
It appears probable, however, that neither of these processes takes 
place without more or less loss of energy in the form of heat. 
This is certainly true of the performance of muscular work, as has 
already been mentioned (p. 189) and as will be shown in detail 
on subsequent pages. Out of the total potential energy of the 
material metabolized rather more than one third, in the most favor- 
able case, is actually recovered in the form of external work, the 
remainder taking the form of heat. In this case, then, we might 
speak of the coefficient of utilization of the energy as being about 
one third. 

In the utilization of surplus energy by storage of tissue it 
appears likely that there must be also a loss of energy, although, 

* From this point of view the production of milk is to be regarded as 
the formation of new tissue. 
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as will appear later, we are not yet in a position to make any such 
definite statements regarding its amount as in the case of muscular 
work, and although the writer’s few results on timothy hay cited 
on p. 424 afford no indication of such a loss, the utilization of the 
metabolizable energy for the production of gain seeming to have 
been practically equal to its net availability. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the conversion of the resorbed nutrients of the food into 
the ingredients of tissue involves profound chemical changes, and 
we can hardly suppose that these take place without some evolution 
of heat. As a good illustration we may take the case of a carbo- 
hydrate. As resorbed into the blood it appears to be in the form 
of a sugar, and it would seem that this sugar can serve, without any 
very extensive chemical changes, to sustain the metabolism incident 
to the internal work of the body; that is, that it is oxidized more 
or less directly in the various tissues to supply energy for their 
physiological work. When, however, a surplus of a carbohydrate 
is to be utilized for the storage of energy in the form of fat, the case 
is different. The formation of fat from a carbohydrate is chemi- 
cally a process of reduction, and the oxygen which is removed 
from the carbohydrate must unite with the carbon and hydrogen 
either of other molecules of the carbohydrate or of other in- 
gredients of food or tissue, in either case giving rise to an evolu- 
tion of heat. If we suppose the transformation to take place 
according to the equation given in Chapter II (p. 24), the re- 
sulting fat would contain about 87 per cent. of the energy of 
the dextrose. Whether this percentage expresses the actual facts 
of the case or not, it is very improbable that this or any similar 
synthetic process takes place in the body without the evolution 
of some heat. 

Provisionally, then, we seem justified in assuming that only a 
part of the net available energy supplied to the organism above 
the maintenance requirement can be utilized to increase the store 
of potential energy in the body, and we may speak in this case, as 
in that of muscular work, of the coefficient of utilization. Repro- 
ducing here the essential parts of the graphic representation 
on p. 410, we may now complete it so as to represent in a general 
and qualitative way the relations indicated above, assuming pro- 
visionally that the effects are linear functions of the food. As 
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before, OG represents the fasting metabolism at a temperature 
below the critical point and OM the critical amount of food at this 
temperature. Then the line GAS represents the availability of 
the food, HLS’ the heat production, and OS the maintenance 
requirement. Beyond the point S we may assume that the net 
availability of the food remains the same, represented by the line 
ST. But a fraction of this net available energy, however, can be 


x* 


recovered as mechanical work, and its utilization will therefore be 
represented by some such line as SV, while the heat production will 
be correspondingly increased as represented by S’V’. Similarly 
the proportion of the net available energy which in the quiescent 
animal is stored up in the form of new tissue may be expressed by 
a line SU and the corresponding heat production by S’U’. What 
the relation between the proportions utilized in the two cases is we 
do not know, and the diagram is intended to be simply schematic; 
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but we do know that the proportion is materially greater in the 
latter case, since the heat production of a fattening animal is ob- 
viously much less than that of a working animal utilizing the same 
amount of food. 

In the following pages the attempt has been made to bring 
together the more important experimental evidence bearing upon 
the utilization of food energy for the production of tissue and of 
work. Before, however, proceeding to a consideration of our present 
knowledge upon the subject, attention should be called once more 
to the fact that we are here dealing with it from the statistical point 
of view of the balance between income and expenditure of energy 
of the body. 

In an animal performing work, each muscular contraction 
metabolizes a certain quantity of energy, part of which finally 
appears as heat and part as mechanical work. Besides this, how- 
ever, a secondary result is an increase in the activity of the organs 
of circulation and respiration which requires the expenditure of a 
certain amount of energy, this energy ultimately taking the form 
of heat and being added to that resulting directly from the activity 
of the skeletal muscles. When we compare the actual external 
work done with the total energy metabolized for its performance, 
and so compute the coefficient of utilization, we group all these 
sources of heat production and regard them as, from the economic 
standpoint, a waste of energy, just as in a heat engine the energy 
which escapes conversion into work is regarded as waste energy not- 
withstanding the fact that the loss is inevitable. So, too, in the pro- 
duction of new tissue we look upon total gain of potential energy 
by the body as constituting the net useful result of the feeding, 
and the coefficient of utilization in this case, as in that of muscular 
work, would express the relation which this bears to the net avail- 

able energy supplied in the food. That the effect of abundant 
food may be in some cases to stimulate the metabolism of tissue or 
the ‘incidental ” muscular work (p. 342) is rendered probable by 
Zuntz & Hagemann’s results with the horse (see p. 376). All these 
effects are part of the necessary expenditure of energy by the body, 
and however interesting physiologically are statistically sources of 
loss. 
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§ 1. Utilization for Tissue Building. 


Under this head we have to consider almost exclusively ex- 
periments upon the fattening of mature animals. While the growth 
of young animals and the production of milk are both forms of 
tissue building, the experimental data available seem too scanty 
to justify including them in the scope of the present work. For 
convenience we may first bring together the recorded results and 
later discuss them in their more general bearings. 

One difficulty, however, is encountered at the outset in our 
inadequate knowledge of the net availability of nutrients and 
feeding-stuffs, as pointed out in the foregoing chapter. Until this 
gap is filled. it is of course impossible to compare the gain of energy 
by the body with the supply of net available energy. Accordingly 
the results of the experiments upon productive feeding can at present 
be utilized only to determine what proportion of the metabolizable 
energy of the food is recovered in the gain of tissue, and the experi- 
ments cited in the following paragraphs will be considered from 
this point of view. 


Experimental Results. 


Experiments on Carnivora.—In connection with the dis- 
cussion of net availability in the preceding chapter a number of 
experiments were cited (p. 428) in which more or less gain was 
made by the animals. In addition to these Rubner * has made a 
preliminary report of investigations upon the effect of abundant 
feeding on the heat production A dog weighing 25 kegs. received 
successively isodynamic amounts of lean meat. fat, and carbo- 
hydrates (kind not stated) equivalent to 155 per cent. of its fasting 
metabolism, a two-days’ fast intervening in each case between the 
different rations. Few details are given, but presumably the 
methods were those of Rubner’s other experiments already de- 
scribed (compare p. 253). In a second experiment the effects of 
two different amounts of meat were also compared. In the follow- 
ing table the results of these experiments have been put into the 
same form as those on net availability in the preceding chapter, the 
data given being per day and head: 


* Sitzungsber. k. bayer. Akad. der Wiss., Math -phys. Classe, 15, 452 
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Gain Over Fasting 
Metabolizable Metabolism. 
Energy of Total Gain 
Food, als. | 
Cals. Total Per Cent. of 
Cals.” ta 
Nothing .......... 0 —944 
HAG acai av excels oss Mee 1549 +540 1484 95.8 
Carbohydrates... ... 1549 +509 1453 93.8 
1549 +418 1362 87.9 
Meat ........... 1463 +332 1276 87.2 
! 2181 +805 1749 80.2 


Experiments by Gruber * upon the formation of fat from pro- 
teids (see p. 112) afforded the following results, computed ¢ by 
the use of the factors given on p. 414: 


Gain Over Fasting 
Metabolizable Metabolism. 
Energy of Total Gain 
Cals Cals. Total Per Ceat. of 
Cals. eee of 
Nothing .......... 0 —743 
1500 grms meat: 
Ist series...... 1325 250 993 74.9 
2d series...... 1325 296 1039 78.4 
Average ........ 1325 273 1016 76. 


The difficulty in interpreting these results, as well as those tabu- 
lated on p. 428, as already stated, lies in our imperfect data regard- 
ing the net availability of the materials below the point of mainte- 
nance. Rubner, in discussing his results, assumes an availability 
of 100 per cent., or in other words that the fasting metabolism is 
the measure of the amount of metabolizable energy required for 
maintenance. He accordingly subtracts this amount from the 
total metabolizable energy of the food and regards the remainder 
as excess food, which may be utilized for the storage of energy. 
The percentage utilization of this excess was as shown in the follow- 
ing table, to which Gruber’s results, computed by the writer in the 
same way, have been added: 


* Zeit f Biol, 42, 409. 
+ From the last two complete days of each series 
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Mainte- 
Metab- | nance Re- Percent 
olizable |quirement | Excess Gain age 
Paerey ot] Geaune | beet | Gale. | ultea 
Cais. olism), : 
Cals. 
Peat do cocc ponies vib betiecd ayideen eae mre 1549 944 605 540 89.3 
Carbohydrates............. 1549 944 605 509 84.1 
Meat: 
(| 1549 944 605 418 69.1 
Rubner secs vies es ccnes 1463 944 519 332 63.9 
2181 944 1237 805 65.1 
Grub 1325 743 582 250 43.0 
PUDCE.. ee Ue ee eee 1325 743 582 296 50.9 


As was shown in the preceding chapter, however, while the 
recorded determinations of net availability are far from satisfactory 
they show with a considerable degree of probability that there is 
some loss of energy below the maintenance point and that 100 per 
cent. of net availability is at least not ordinarily reached. A lower 
net availabilty, however, means a Jarger maintenance requirement, 
and this in turn results in a larger computed percentage utilization 
of the excess food. 

In the following table the latter percentage has been computed 
by the writer for most of the experiments tabulated on p. 428, as 
well as for those of Rubner and Gruber just cited, on the assump- 
tion that the net availability below the maintenance requirement 
was: 


MG a ts sities tines sured Stine alas 85 per cent. 
Pati ss gece (ang eGie aucun sty shan waive deen 4 98 “ 
Stare nec rete oe eee eh 90“ « 
(CANE SUP APs ied Peles Sel ae tass cca 06 38 


The factor for meat is the average of all the results on p. 427; 
that for fat is based on Magnus-Levy’s results upon digestive work; 
those for starch and cane-sugar are the averages of Rubner’s re- 
sults, omitting those which exceed 100 per cent. By dividing the 
fasting metabolism by the above percentages we may compute the 
amount of metabolizable energy required for maintenance on the 
above assumption, while subtracting this from the metabolizable 
energy of the food leaves the amount of excess food, which can be 
compared with the observed gain. 
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Metab- | Com- 


Fasti : Per- 
: Metab-| Zable puted | Tce! Gain, | centage 
olism, ° ti Cals. Cals. | Utiliza- 

Cals. | Food, enale tion. 

Cals. . 
Proteids (meat): 

Pettenkofer & Voit.......... 1041 | 1325 | 1225 100 38 | 38.0 
oe 347 | 307 40 13 | 32.5 
4 | 1549 | 1169} 380] 418 | 110.0 
RUDE iis ois eee see sess 944 | 1463 | 1169 294 | 332 | 112.9 
he 2181 | 1169 | 1012 | 805 | 79.6 
43 | 1325 | 920] 405] 250] 61.7 
Graber. seca. sisie arate dees eos { 743 | 1325 | 920 | 405 | 296] 73.1 


Fat: 


554*| 942 565 377 329 87.3 
554*| 1884 565 | 1319 837 63.5 
re 1738 671 | 1067 | 1016 95.2 

466 942 476 466 428 91.8 
Rubner ........ eee eee eee 261 348 266 82 49 59.8 
944 | 1549 963 586 540 92.1 


1086 | 3298 | 1108 | 2190 | 878} 40.1 


Starch : 
: 1098 | 2015 | 1220 795 353 44.4 

Pettenkofer & Voit........ 1098 | 3076 | 1220 | 1856 853 46.0 
554*| 874 616 258 137 53.1 

Rubner (“ carbohydrates’’, as- 


sumed to be starch)........| 944 | 1549 | 1049 500 509 | 101.8 
Cane-sugar : 
Rubner cies dunes eas 451 572 470 102 190 | 186.3 


Cane-sugar and Starch (93 per 
cent. availability) : 
RODE? osc ages alee be ecard sale 302 702 325 377 365 96.8 


While as a whole the results of the computation would seem to 
indicate that the percentage utilization for tissue building is less 
than the percentage availability, the remarkable range of the 
figures and the uncertain basis upon which they are computed do 
not encourage any attempt at a critical discussion. 

Experiments on Man.—The only respiration experiments upon 
man which the writer has been able to find in which any large 
amount of excess food was given are those of Johansson, Lander- 
gren, Sondén & Tigerstedt + already cited on p. 383 in their bearing 
on the subject of digestive work. If we assume, on the basis of 


* Loss on basal ration. 
+ Skand. Arch. f. Physiol., 7, 29. 
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Magnus-Levy’s results, that the work of digestion in man equals 
about 9 per cent. of the metabolizable energy of the food, the 
average results of the experiments are as follows: 


Fasting metabolism... ................00, 2022.4 Cals. 
Metabolizable energy of food............... 4193.4 “ 
Computed maintenance requirement....... 2222.5 * 
Excess £000 sais eaeaeccteeneees eso ¥esea ee 1970.9 “ 

GAIN gk olesg are ares ana ater eS Aina aces ts 1676.0 “ 
Percentage utilization ................0.. 85.0 per cent. 


The computation gives a somewhat lower percentage for the 
utilization of the excess food than that assumed for the availability 
of the maintenance food. 

Experiments on Swine.—Meissl, Strohmer & Lorenz * in their 
investigation upon the sources of animal fat made six respiration 
experiments with swine, the results of which afford some data as to 
the utilization of their food by these animals. In Experiments V 
and VI, made on two different animals, no food was given, and the 
following results were obtained, the energy equivalent to the loss 
of tissue being computed as in Rubner’s experiments in the pre- 
vious chapter: 


Metab- 
Hours , Total olism per 
_ IT x : L L f Li f 
Beper | ee, | Oe | Smmeuay | Maegan | Ganon, | Meee | 10 ee. 
Deg. C. | Feeding. Kgs. Grms. Grms. Cals. Weight + 
als. 
WisSemdins 20 24 140 9.80 224.51 2607 2083 
VI { 20 12 120 9.55 375.78 
ucts 20.4 72 120 6.77 194.93 2291 2029 


The experiment begun only twelve hours after the last. feeding 
obviously gave too high results, owing to the presence of food in 
the digestive canal. That this source of error was substantially 
eliminated after twenty-four hours appears probable from the close 
agreement of the results with those obtained after seventy-two 
hours. The average fasting metabolism per 100 kgs. live weight 
is 2056 Cals. and this average has been made the basis of the com- 
putations which follow, except in Experiment I. This experiment 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 22, 63. 
+ Assumed to be proportional to the two-thirds power of the weight. 
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having been made on the same individual as Experiment V, the 
result of the latter is used directly. 

In Experiments I and I the ration consisted of rice, in Experi- 
ment III of barley, and in Experiment IV of rice, flesh-meal, and 
whey. In all cases large amounts of food were consumed and a 
rapid production of fat was observed. The digestibility of the food 
was determined. Its metabolizable energy has been computed by 
the writer from the results of the digestion experiments by the use 
of the following factors: * 


1 gram digestible protein................ 4.1 Cals, 
1 “ m nitrogen-free extract... 4.2 “ 
rT * - crude fiber............ B35 
LS a ether extract.......... 8.8 “ 


No attempt was made in these experiments to determine the 
methane, if any existed, in the respiratory products. The results 
per day and head were as follows: 


Tem- Live ompatee eae E tin 
. . as triti 
Experiment. earch Weight, Metabolism, Tneray, Gain, als. Ratio. 
Tigi scat 18.0 140 2607 7157 3464 1:15.4 
EDs sate actions 18.5 70 1621 7167 4048 1:14.1 
i renee 19.3 125 2386 5125 + 1774 1: 9.3 
TV a se a exten 16.7 104 2111 6129 2556 1: 2.4 


No determinations were made of the actual requirements for 
maintenance as distinguished from the fasting metabolism, and 
hence the data are lacking for a computation of the net availability 
of the metabolizable energy of the food on the one hand and the 
percentage utilization of the excess food on the other. Cooke’s re- 
sults mentioned on p. 438, however, seem to give some indication 
that the maintenance demand of swine may not be greatly in excess 
of the fasting metabolism. If in these experiments we assume the 
same net availability as that just assumed in the case of man, viz., 
91 per cent., we obtain the following figures: 


* Compare p. 332. 

+ In this experiment the ether extract of the feces exceeded that of the 
food by 23.95 grms. This excess has been assumed to have a heat value 
of 4.2 Cals. per grm. and a corresponding amount deducted from the com~- 
puted energy of the other digested nutrients. 
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Com- 
3 Com- | Metab- ted 
8 Nutri- pated olizable Main- Excess é ae 
| Food. we Fasting | Energy | tenance] Food. | Gaim, | cent- 
a7 atio. | Metab- of Re- >| Cals. age 
3 1: A 4 Cals. Utiliza- 
a olism, | Food, | quire- tio 
g Cals. | Cals. | ment, ms 
Cals. 
Te! RiC@ ive easceaa 15.4 | 2607 | 7157 | 2865 | 4292 | 3464 | 80.7 
SD eo sate sated orbusengs 14.1 | 1621 | 7167 | 1781 | 5386 | 4048 | 75.2 
III | Barley............ 9.3 | 2386 | 5125 | 2622 | 2503 | 1774 | 70.9 
IV | Rice, flesh-meal 
and whey....... 2.4 | 2111 | 6129 | 2320 | 3809 | 2556 | 67.1 


It is interesting to note that the utilization as thus computed 
diminishes as the proportion of protein in the ration increases, a 
result which the low average figures obtained on pp. 427 and 450 
for the availability and the percentage utilization of the proteids 
would lead us to expect. Obviously, however, too much value 
should not be attached to such computations as the above. 

Kornauth & Arche * in an investigation on the feeding value of 
sockle have also made respiration experiments with a swine. The 
food consisted in Period II of cockle, barley, and maize, and im 
Period III of rape-cake, barley, and maize, the amounts of the 
several nutrients actually digested being nearly the same in the 
two periods. In each period two respiration experiments were 
made which gave concordant results. The following table contains 
the average results for each period computed on the same basis as in 
the experiments of Meissl, Strohmer & Lorenz. No fasting experi- 
ments having been made, the average results of the experiments by 
the last-named authors have been used, the average live weight of 
50 kgs. being taken as the basis. 


3 Com- 
q Esti-_ | Metab- | puted 
FI Not feted olizable] Main- Wrasse , Per- 
: Food, | tts, | fauna) Enerev| tenance) Pest | Gain, | centage 
& 1: olism, | Food, | quire- | Cals. tion. 
Cals. | Cals. | ment, 
Cals. 
II | Cockle, barley, and 
maize .......... 6.7 | 1296 | 3057 | 1424 | 1633 | 1170 | 71.7 
III | Rape-cake, eee 
and maize. 3 6.2 | 1296 | 3101 | 1424 | 1677 | 1095 | 65.3 


* Landw. Vers. Stat., 40, 177. 
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The percentages as thus computed are seen to agree fairly well 
with the ones computed for those of Meissl, Strohmer & Lorenz’s 
experiments in which the proportion of protein in the food was 
similar. 

Experiments on Ruminants.—Experiments upon ruminants 
necessarily differ in one important respect from those hitherto con- 
sidered. With carnivora and with swine it is possible to determine 
the fasting metabolism, or, in other words, to trace the line repre- 
senting the net availability or the utilization throughout its entire 
extent. With herbivora, and particularly with ruminants, this is 
practically impossible, for obvious reasons, and the course of the 
lower portion of the line is imaginary. This, however, is no obsta- 
cle to a determination of the net availability or percentage utiliza- 
tion of the food within the limits as to amount prescribed by the 
nature of the animals. As is clear from the graphic discussion of 
the problem on pp. 410 and 446, all that is necessary is to determine 
the gain or loss of energy by the body corresponding to two different 
amounts of food above or below maintenance. A simple com- 
parison of differences then gives in the one case the percentage 
utilization and in the other the net availability of the energy of the 
food added. The method is the same principle as that already 
employed in computing the metabolizable energy of the added 
food. 

THe MéckeRN Exprertments.—The very extensive and elabo- 
rate investigations upon cattle at the Méckern Experiment Station 
by G. Kiibn and Kellner,* which have already been discussed in 
relation to the metabolizable energy of the food, are also our chief 
source of knowledge regarding the utilization of this energy by 
ruminants and will necessarily constitute the principal basis of the 
present discussion. 

These experiments were chiefly upon the fattening of mature 
cattle, various additions being made to basal rations which were 
themselves in almost every case more than sufficient for maintenance. 
The actual gain of carbon and nitrogen by the animals, both on the 
basal and the augmented rations, was accurately determined, and 
from the data thus obtained the gain of proteids and fat and of 
energy was computed in the usual way. By a comparison of the 


* Landw. Vers. Stat., 44, 257; 47,275; 50, 245; 53, 1. 
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gains on the basal and on the augmented ration, then, we may deter- 
mine what proportion of the metabolizable energy of the added 
food was stored in the gain of tissue. In other words, we may 
determine two points on the line SU in the figure on p. 446, 
thereby determining the line if it is a straight line. 

If the added metabolizable energy of the larger ration were de- 
rived solely from the material added, the result would show the utili- 
zation of the energy of that material. As we have seen, however, in 
connection with the discussion of the metabolizable energy of the food 
in Chapter X, this is rarely if ever the case with herbivorous animals. 
The difference in metabolizable energy between two rations usually 
includes, in addition to the real metabolizable energy of the added 
food, differences in the digestibility of the original ration and in 
the losses in urine and methane. Accordingly, we are here con- 
fronted with the same alternative as before} viz., whether to attempt 
to eliminate these secondary effects and base our computations 
on the real metabolizable energy of the feeding-stuff under experi- 
ment or to take the apparent metabolizable energy as representing 
the actual amount of energy contributed to the metabolism of the 
body. In the one case, if successful, we shall obtain a result which 
will be physiologically correct but which when applied in practice 
will require modification for the secondary effects just mentioned. 
In the other case we shall have a summary expression including 
all these results, but with the disadvantage of being more or less 
empirical in its nature. Either method has its advantages and 
disadvantages. In the present case we shall use the apparent 
metabolizable energy of feeding-stuffs as computed on pp. 285-297 
and in Tables I-VI of the Appendix as the basis of computation. 
This does not, of course, affect the absolute amount of energy 
utilized from a unit weight of the material, but only the percentage 
calculated upon the metabolizable energy. 

Sources of Uncertainty in Computation.—While the computation 
of the energy utilized from feeding-stuffs in the manner just indi- 
cated is in principle very simple, certain complications arise in its 
execution from the impossibility of securing exactly comparable 
conditions of experiment. Two of these in particular require 
consideration here. 

Differences in Organic Matter Consumed.—As was noted in the 
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discussion of the metabolizable: energy of feeding-stuffs, the un- 
avoidable slight variations in the moisture-content of the latter 
in the Méckern experiments resulted in slight differences in the 
amounts of organic matter of the basal ration consumed in the 
several periods. A comparison, then, between two periods, as re- 
gards metabolizable energy and resulting gain, shows the effect of 
the added feeding-stuff plus the effect of this small difference. 
For the metabolizable energy an approximate correction was com- 
puted. In order to make a similar correction in the resulting gain 
of tissue, however, it is necessary to know to what extent this 
difference in metabolizable energy contributed to the observed 
gain; that is, to know the percentage utilization of the basal ration. 
No direct determinations of this factor, however—that is, no com- 
parisons of the results of feeding different amounts of the basal 
ration—were made. In his discussion of the results Kellner virtually 
assumes a percentage of utilization by subtracting from the total 
metabolizable energy of the food the average amount required for 
maintenance as determined by his own experiments and then com- 
paring the energy in excess of the maintenance requirement with 
the resulting gain. 

Differences in Live Weight.—The live weights of the animals in 
the Méckern experiments differed considerably in the different 
periods. This would probably result in differences in the require- 
ments for maintenance, although the data at hand seem insufficient 
to satisfactorily determine the relation between live weight and 
maintenance (see p. 441). Kellner assumes that the maintenance 
ration is in proportion to the two-third power of the live weight, a 
result which has already been shown to correspond fairly well with 
the results upon Ox B, although in apparent conflict with the aver- 
age results obtained on other animals. 

Utilization of Basal Ration.—In order to be able to correct the 
results for differences in organic matter consumed and differences 
in live weight, it is necessary, as has just been pointed out, to know 
the percentage utilization of the basal ration. This Kellner assumes 
in assuming a maintenance ration. There are, however, serious ob- 
jections to this method of procedure. First, the maintenance ration 
used by Kellner is an average, based on results which were obtained 
with a number of animals, not including all those used in the fatten- 
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ing experiments, and which show a range of 13.5 per cent. of the 
average. Second, the computed maintenance ration is based upon 
experiments with coarse fodder only. We have seen reason to be- 
lieve, however (pp. 388-391) that the net availability of the metabo- 
lizable energy in coarse fodders is decidedly less than in case of con- 
centrated feeds, and that consequently more metabolizable energy 
would be required for maintenance on a ration composed of coarse 
fodder than on one containing concentrated feeds, as did Kellner’s 
basal rations. In other words, Kellner’s assumed maintenance 
ration is probably somewhat too large and his computed utiliza- 
tion of the basal ration, therefore, also somewhat too high. Third, 
it is by no means demonstrated that the maintenance ration of 
fattened as compared with unfattened animals is, as Kellner as- 
sumes, in proportion to the two-third power of the live weight. 

In the absence of any direct determinations of the utilization 
of the basal rations, however, there seems to be no course open but 
to follow substantially Kellner’s method of computation and assume 
a maintenance ration for each of the animals in proportion to the 
two-thirds power of its live weight during the period under con- 
sideration. 

Computation of Results—The method of computing the correc- 
tions for the differences in live weight and in the amount of the 
basal ration consumed may be illustrated by the same two periods 
which were used on pages 288-9 to exemplify the computation of 
metabolizable energy, viz., Periods 4 and 7 with Ox H, on meadow 
hay. In Period 4, on the basal ration, the live weight was 668.9 
kgs., the computed maintenance requirement 13,989.1 Cals., and 
the gain by the animal 2003.2 Cals. The percentage utilization 
therefore was as follows: 


Metabolizable energy of ration........ 17,388.8 Cals. 
Computed maintenance requirement .. 13,989.1  “ 
Excess £00. 6. oa eaeeb enka scees 3399.7 Cals. 
Gal ssa esc es sea d amie eee eae 2003.2 “ 
Percentage utilization............... 58.9 % 


In Period 7 the total metabolizable energy of the ration was 
26,013.0 Cals. and the gain 5643.2 Cals. Of the excess of 8624.2 
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Cals. over Period 4, however, it was computed that 119.4 Cals. were 
due to an increased consumption of the ingredients of the basal 
ration, leaving 8504.8 Cals. as the metabolizable energy of the 
added hay. This 119.4 Cals., however, contributed to the increased 
gain of 3640.0 Cals. made by the animal. If we assume the per- 
centage 58.9 just computed to apply to it, the corresponding gain 
would be 119.4 X 0.589 or 70.3 Cals., leaving 3569.7 Cals. as the 
gain produced by the 8504.8 Cals. of metabolizable energy derived 
from the meadow hay. 

In Period 7, however, the animal weighed 736.0 kgs., and his 
computed maintenance requirement was therefore 14,909.6 Cals. of 
metabolizable energy, or 920.5 Cals. more than in Period 4. In 
other words, if he had weighed no more in Period 7 than in Period 
4, there would have been 920.5 Cals. more metabolizable energy 
which could have served to produce a gain of tissue. Assuming, as 
before, that 58.9% of this would be stored in the body, the result- 
ing gain would have been 920.5 x 0.589 or 542.2 Cals. Adding this 
to the gain of 3569.7 Cals. just computed makes a total of 4111.9 
Cals. as the computed gain to be credited to 8504.8 Cals. of metab- 
olizable energy in the hay added, which is equivalent to a per- 
centage utilization of 48.4 per cent. Expressed in tabular form, 
the results of these comparisons are as follows:— 


yee 
a oe. 
a © "ep .| Com- | Excess | Energy] ¥,¢ 
A 3| Pe gree puted over | of Gain 33 8 
ir Bee Energy, | Mainte- | Mainte-| (Cor- | 3.8% 
ar & 2 Cals, || Rance, | nance, | rected), a 
5 Cals. Cals. Cals. | 95'S 
Meadow Hay, VI: 
Basal ration + hay........ H| 7 | 736.0 (26,013 .0) 14,909 .6] 11,103 .4| 5,643.2 
_ Correction for organic matter —119.4 —119.4) —70.3 
25,893 .6 10,984 .0] 5,572.9 
Correction for live weight .. . +920.5/+542.2 
11,904.5/ 6,115.1 
Basal ration............... H| 4/ 668.9 | 17,388.8] 13,989.1] 3,399.7] 2,003.2] 58.9 
Difference............... 8,504.8 8,504.8} 4,111.9] 48.4 


Table VII of the Appendix contains the details of the computa- 
tions of percentage utilization according to the above method. 
The results differ somewhat from those reported by Kellner,* 


* Loc. cit., pp. 63, 133, 226, and 334. 
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first. because they include a correction for the differences in or- 
ganic matter consumed, and second, because the energy of the gain 
has been corrected for the amount of nitrogen retained in the body 
in the same manner as the energy of the urine (compare p. 285), 
viz., by deducting 7.45 Cals. per gram of nitrogen. In most cases 
the metabolizable energy is that already computed in Tables I to 
VI of the Appendix, being based on actual calorimetric determina- 
tions in food and feces. In two instances (distinguished by being 
bracketed) the metabolizable energy has been computed by the 
writer from such data as are available.* 

In Table VII the final results are expressed as percentages of 
the metabolizable energy utilized. By combining them with the 
results contained in the six preceding tables of the Appendix they 
may likewise be expressed as percentages of the gross energy of 
the several materials and also as energy utilized per gram of total 
organic matter. The summary on pp. 461-2 contains the results 
expressed in all of these ways. 

Eariier ExprrimMents.—The earlier respiration experiments 
of Henneberg & Stohmann + on oxen, in 1865, while made in accord- 
ance with the experience then available, are now known to be de- 
fective in several respects. The respiratory products were deter- 
mined for twelve hours only, while the same authors subsequently 
showed that twenty-four hours was the minimum time necessary. 
The food consumed on the respiration day was less than the average 
for the whole experiment, but how much less does not appear, and 
finally the methods used for the determination of the hydrocarbon 
gases excreted have subsequently been shown to give too low re- 
sults. It seems useless therefore to enter into an elaborate com- 
putation of the results. In the later experiments of the same 
authors { with sheep, these sources of inaccuracy were largely re- 

* The data used in these computations are as follows: 

For Ox IV the average results for Periods la and 1b have been com- 
puted on the assumption that the heat values of food and excreta per gram 
in Period 1b were the same as those determined in Period 1a. 

For Ox V the metabolizable energy in Period 3 has been computed by 
adding to that in Period 2a 3.345 Cals. for each gram of organic matter in 


the starch added, this being the metabolizable energy computed for the 
starch in Period 2a, 


+ Neue Beitrige, p. 287. t Loc, cit, p 68, 
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ENERGY UTILIZED, 


Per Cent. : 
Stetapo-” | Per Cent. of | Para 
gisable | cherey. | Sizaui 
Meadow Hay: 

Sample V, OX F.................0.. 40.4 16.5 0.780 
ON Gy EG atin ce Ras egy oe 36.2 15.9 0.756 
AVerageses sane ide 2s det see Sans 38.3 16.2 0.768 

Sample VI, Ox H, Period 2.......... 50.4 26.5 1.266 
«“ sie es a AS Sen ee 48.4 26.1 1.247 
SS OWA odie sities eiceanay ey ak paren 34.8 18.5 0.883 
ANOGTAR Os 65.2 gis e8 ues 2 bud oe dlp ace eau 44.5 23.7 1.132 
Average V and VI................ 41.4 20.0 | 0.950 

Oat Straw: 
Ose Peds seed 34 eee We ena eas 38.8 14.2 0.682 
EE Gh vine Ata nemies Gigtrnti etjameanis 33.4 11.7 0.564! 
AV GTA SC 25s oie eee wis: Fattig Se hows Catia 36.1 12.9 0.623 
Wheat Straw : 
Ts sian Satasisld Shas see Bard Saar eee 10.8 3.2 0.153 
te | Dicedeatevamteet besa ale aah au aaaaiaes nel a Tevanee 24.0 7.8 0.373 
AVETA QC oop ou ee eas ae ares ea on Gee 17.4 5.5 0.263 
Extracted Rye Straw: 
EXTEN cs 2) dared Seasoned tosatasevenscapencuastena 67.3 51.6 2.194 

BE ND lae. 5 itso teddies laces oly onibes Aten s 58.6 43.6 1.854 
AVCLA SC ios sc dioie dae ean ee ew Sa. ee¥ 63.0 47.6 2.024 

eet Molasses : 

Sample I, Ox F................... 58.5 41.6 1.700 
AGS” ST, OS A hn nce ierancen waren e stag oe 83.4 65.9 2.760 
tim SND EE SU Sires code Starts ingt 50.2 36.5 1.529 
AVEPAGG o355 5 fds saleticaueetesasen 66.8 51.2 2.145 

Starch—Kithn’s Experiments : 

Sample I, Ox IIT................... 50.0 35.6 1.514 
BOT BO TY cases ate os ee ales oe we 49.2 31.3 1.331 
AVGDABZC. a. nan cea saa s Hane ced 49.6 33.5 1.423 

Sample II, Ox V, Period 2a ........ 53.2 42.0 1.779 
TES 86 Ng ME D0 samen 53.7 40.1 1.699 
Be OT oN EB ce wesc 59.7 
oe CUD BE WD ED oa cose se x ibie 48.1 34.3 1.452 
BT SET EE Beaks crplcaiaeon 46.6 32.6 1.380 
AVOTARE ics ccem ics aware annnas 50.4 37.3 1.578 
Average I and II................. 50.0 35.4 1.501 
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ENERGY UTILIZED (Continued). 


: P 
Per Cent of| per Gent. of | Pm 
sizable | Eneray. | Qian 
Starch—Kellner’s Experiments : 
Sample T and II, Ox Bi esas wre 65.4 31.8 1.325 
de IL Cressiskisaaeske 57.6 28.0 1.168 
AVOTA GC: o.5..goa tau sie Basd Mines) ¥ enwinsens ws 61.5 29.9 1,247 
Sample ITI, Ox D................0.. 53.7 36.1 1.500 
Oe TI. 8 ae a nies vaccines eaten 64.8 46.2 1.922 
AS TG. 88 Ges nivo va ica 6 te havens 65.8 50.9 2.116 
AVOETA DC eri) cca bie d meted hates oo 61.4 44.4 1.846 
Sample IV, OxH................... 56.0 44.4 1.855 
AN “8 Jes dad Saige yates 4 e 54.8 39.5 1.652 
AVEDAGE to 5o ii ot fe Saisie os cation aud 55.4 42.0 1.754 
Average III and IV................ 58.4 43.2 1.800 
Wheat Gluten—Kithn’s Experiments : 
Ox ITI, Period Deistals plahers-s ihauntowus thous bid 45.3 37.0 2.289 
ie IL, Ce eee 48.0 35.8 2.213 
AVETAGC: (cee caiaieusin cites e saudenoues 46.7 36.4 2.251 
OLY 2.5 abs Secs ty eae eeeek 58.2 58.9 3.645 
Wheat Gluten—Kellner's Experiments : 
Sample I, Ox B, Period Liesctew ca sisal vs 36.9 19.6 1.115 
I, «PB Diaiisee Suasees ea 49.7 32.6 1.849 
Oe eG tee bw taceuni ore Goalies Ac kuok Ss 43.2 30.9 1.850 
AVECETAZE ooo eee cece eee ceeee 43.3 27.7 1.605 
Sample II, Ox D..........---0eeeee 37.3 26.1 1.516 
Average of I and II............... 40.3, 26.9 1.561 
Peanut Oil: 
Samplé: TT, OX Divicckieccevtaigesigees 51.6 40.1 3.811 
OF oe digg B ED ceo tichaasis 5 ome aware 65.1 34.2 3.238 
TD, GQuiesw sae esine sowed 69.4 41.2 3.903 
AVETABO. Score oie eels dines eee ciaveneie 67.3 37.7 3.571 
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moved, but the experiments were upon maintenance feeding only 
and afford no data for a computation of utilization. 

A series of respiration experiments on sheep was made by 
Kern & Wattenberg at the Géttingen-Weende Experiment Station 
in 1879, the results of which were reported after Kern’s death by 
Henneberg & Pfeiffer.* Varying quantities of nearly pure proteids 
(conglutin or flesh-meal) were added to a basal ration of hay and 
barley meal, the amount of proteids in the ration being regularly 
increased by about 50 grams in each of four successive periods and 
then similarly diminished through three more periods. 

The experiments suffered from some defects in technique which 
later experience has remedied, the results most strikingly affected 
being those for the amount of methane excreted. For the first 
two periods no results are reported; for the remaining periods they 
are quite variable, and those on different days of the same period 
differ widely. The authors consider that their figures represent 
the minimum amount present, and in their final computations use 
the average of all the five periods as the basis for estimating the 
quantity of carbon excreted in this form. The amounts as actually 
determined showed a considerable diminution in the periods in 
which most proteids were fed, contrary to Kiithn’s results, but it is 
worthy of note that the average proportion of carbon dioxide to. 
methane was not much different from that found by the latter. 
The determinations of carbon dioxide in the respiratory products 
likewise showed considerable fluctuations from day to day, but as 
the results are mostly the average of three or four trials of twenty- 
four hours each it may be assumed that these variations are more 
or less compensated for. The respiratory products were determined 
for both animals together, although ail the other data were secured 
for each individual. The results given on the following pages, 
therefore, are the totals for both animals. 

It is stated that addition of proteids to the ration resulted in 
the diminution, and final disappearance in the middle period, of the 
hippuric acid of the urine, but the actual amounts present are re- 
ported only for the first and last periods. It is not possible, there- 
fore, to make any satisfactory computation of the energy of the 
urine or of the proper factor for the metabolizable energy of the 
digested proteids of the total ration. By another method of com- 

* Jour. f. Landw., 38, 215. 
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putation, however, it seems possible to secure an approximate idea 
of the relation of added food to gain. 

By subtracting from the food digested in Periods II-VI the 
average amount digested in Periods I and VII, on the basal 
ration, we find the amounts of added food, consisting chiefly of 
proteids. Reckoning the metabolizable energy of the added pro- 
teids at 4.958 Cals. per gram (compare p. 317), that of the crude 
fiber and nitrogen-free extract at 3.674 Cals., and that of the ether 
extract at 8.322 Cals., we get the approximate metabolizable energy 
of the added food, and can compare it with the energy of the corre- 
sponding gain. Thus for Period II we have the following: 


DIGESTED. 

Protein,* Crude ee Ether 
Grms.’ | Girma! | Extract, | "@umee 
PEriOd A 3s ace ne wae yutucss 211.33 280.77 643 .22 20.88 
Periods I and VII.......... 101.05 277.91 633 .12 21.60 
Difference............... 110.28 2.86 10.10 —0.72 

12.96 
Equivalent metabolizable Cals. Cals. Cals. 
CNET Ys alike arn wise ets 546.8 BELO | Wosinedonas Oe —6 


* Protein of basal ration and of feces equals N X 6.25; that of conglutin 
or flesh-meal equals its total organic matter. 


GAIN. 
Protein Grms. Fat, Grms. 
Period [1 .......... 15.00 69.27 
Periods I and VII. .. 6.85 19.66 
Difference ........ 8.15 49.61 
; Cals. Cals. 
Equivalent energy 46.3 471.5 


The figures for the gain are those given by the authors, based 
on the assumption of a uniform excretion of methane throughout 
the experiments; the gain of protein includes that contained in the 
wool produced. The animals gained slightly in weight, in addition 
to the growth of wool. Computed on this basis, the percentage of 
the energy of the added food which was utilized was as follows: 
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; Metsholizable Energy of en 
Period. Added Food, | Resulting Gain. | “Wfitized: 
Cals. B 

1 ees 588.4 517.8 88.00 

Conglutin: J TID... 22221221! 1100.3 741.8 67.42 
Wess 7) 1639/2 1106.8 67.51 

Se Eesha 1131.7 672.5 59.41 
Flesh-meal: | eee ee 454.9 315.7 69.39 


A computation based on the observed amounts of methane 
would affect the above figures in two ways. First, if the added 
proteids diminished the production of methane, this was equivalent 
to an increase in the apparent metabolizable energy of the food, 
and the figures for the latter must be correspondingly increased. 
Second, the gain of fat will also appear relatively greater in the 
intermediate periods, II-VI, and the figures for the energy of the 
gain must also be increased. Computed on this basis the results 
are: 


: Energy of Energy of | Per Cent. 

Period. cas in ees Resale Gain, Pore a 
TR staan See ae 715.4 605.7 84.68 
Conglutin: Wee betes eid 1245 38 842.4 67 .63 
TW cece eds 5 1902.3 1288.8 67.76 
’ Flesh: 1: Wiiserae eal eke 1288 .2 780.7 60.59 
osdacmasual a> A nema ee 582.1 403 .6 69.33 


No obvious explanation of the exceptionally high results ob- 
tained in Period Il presents itself. Those of the remaining 
periods do not seem to indicate any considerable differences in the 
utilization of different quantities. The figures are notably higher 
than those computed from the Méckern experiments, but in view 
of the uncertainties attaching to them too much stress should not 
be laid on this fact. 


Discussion of Results. 


As was pointed out at the beginning of this section, and as was 
further apparent in considering the results of experiments upon 
carnivora, our knowledge of the net availability of the energy of 
feeding-stuffs and nutrients is too imperfect to permit the experi- 
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mental results above detailed to be discussed from the standpoint 
of the percentage utilization of the net available energy. 

Furthermore, even confining ourselves to a consideration of the 
utilization of the metabolizable energy of the food, we have already 
seen that the recorded results upon carnivorous animals show such 
wide divergencies as to render it difficult if not impossible to draw 
any quantitative conclusions from them. 

For the present, accordingly, our discussion of the utilization 
of energy must be confined chiefly to the results which have been 
reached with herbivora, and in the main to the Méckern experi- 
ments, and we must content ourselves with an attempt to trace the 
relations between metabolizable energy and energy utilized, or, to 
look at the subject from the other point of view, with determining 
the proportion of the metabolizable energy of the food which is 
expended in the combined work of digestion, assimilation, and 
tissue building. From the practical standpoint this is of course 
the important thing, since either form of expenditure of energy 
constitutes, in the economic aspect of the matter, a waste, but it 
is nevertheless to be regretted that it is at present impossible to 
further analyze this waste. 

Influence of Amount of Food.—As in the discussion of net 
availability in Chapter XII, we have thus far assumed the energy 
utilized to be a linear function of the net available or of the metabo- 
lizable energy of the food. Before proceeding further it becomes 
important to consider how far this assumption is justified by the 
facts on record. 

CaRNivora.—Of the experiments upon carnivora recorded on 
preceding pages, those of Rubner with different amounts of meat, 
when computed by his method (that is, assuming an availability of 
100 per cent. below the maintenance point, as on p. 450), appear to 
indicate that the utilization above that point is constant. If, how- 
ever, a lower percentage of availability is assumed, as on p. 451, 
this constancy disappears. None of the other results there sum- 
marized seem suitable for discussion from this point of view. 

Swinz.—If in the experiments of Meissl, Strohmer & Lorenz, as 
computed on p. 454, we express the estimated metabolizable energy 
of the excess food as a percentage of the fasting metabolism, we 
have the following comparison of the percentage utilization with 
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the relative amount of excess food, to which may be added Kor- 
nauth & Arche’s results similarly computed: 


Excess Over 
Pasting Percentage 
Metabolism, Utilization. 
Per Cent. 
Meissl: 
Experiment I......... 133 80.7 
* Ticstaciante 250 75.2 
a Tic acnceacs 74 70.9 
as DV sesh cates 180 67.1 
Kornauth & Arche: 
Experiment IlI......... 126 71.7 
ns WV ste aete sa 129 65.3 


While there is some variation in the percentage utilization, as 
would naturally be expected in experiments with different animals, 
the range in the relative amount of excess food is much greater 
and there is no indication of a connection between the two. 

Ruminants.—The earlier Méckern experiments by G. Kiihn 
include one upon wheat gluten and two upon starch in which two 
different quantities were added to the basal ration of the same 
animal. The final results were as follows: 


Percentage 
Added t Tags 
Animal, Period Basa] Bation, ere ac 
gs able Energy. 
Til : 45. 
Wheat gluten.... { lll : pe ioe 
Vv 2Qa 2.0 53.2 
Vv 2b 2.0 53.7 
Starch........... Vv 3 3.5 59.7 
; VI 2b 2.0 48.1 
l VI 3 3.5 46.6 


These results do not indicate that any material effect is exerted 
upon the utilization of the metabolizable energy of the food by 
the amount consumed, since the differences are small in themselves. 
and in both directions. 

The results, reported by Pfeiffer, of experiments upon the addi- 
tion of varying amounts of proteids to a basal ration, as computed 
by the writer (p. 465), likewise show a fairly constant percentage 
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utilization of the energy of the proteids used, with the exception 
of the strikingly higher result of the first period. 

A similar conclusion may be drawn from a study of the Méckern 
results as a whole, as recorded in Table VII of the Appendix. 
While the computed percentages in each series vary more or less 
in the different experiments, the differences are in most cases not 
large and appear to bear no relation either to the total quantity 
of food given or to the amount of the particular food under experi- 
ment which was added to the basal ration, but to be due rather 
to individual differences in the animals. This is strikingly shown 
in the following table, in which the results upon hay, wheat gluten, 
and starch are arranged in the order of the percentage utilization: 


Metaboliz- | Total Excess| Percentage 
able Energy | Over Com- | Utilization 
Feeding-stuff. Animal. Period. of Added | puted Main-| of Metabo- 
Food, tenance, lizable 
Cals. Cals. Energy. 
J 2 7875 12,192 34.8 
G 2 5726 9,780 36.2 
Meadow hay .......... F 1 5506 10,184 40.4 
H 7 8505 11,905 48.4 
H 2 7875 11,275 50.4 
(|; B 1 4483 15,129 36.9 
D 4 5713 17,373 37.3 
C 3 6033 19,635 43.2 
Wheat gluten......... 4| IIT 3 2913 8,982 45.3 
II 4 5332 11,401 48.0 
B 3 5507 16,153 49.7 
L| IV 3 3645 7,132 58.2 
(| VI 3 8264 12,364 46.6 
a a 5038 9,138 48.1 
; 4350 3,411 49.2 
Starch—Kthn's expts.. 4 ut} 2 4998 6.592 50.0 
Vv 2a 5425 8,821 53.2 
[| V 3 9658 13,054 59.7 
(| D 2 4420 16,080 53.7 
J 3 4826 9,142 54.8 
H 3 6668 10,068 56.0 
Starch—Kellner’s expts {| C 2 3027 16,829 57.6 
F 4 5009 9,686 64.8 
B 2 3291 13,937 65.4 
G | 4 5387 91441 65.8 


But while this is true of each series by itself, a comparison of 
the two series upon starch leads to a different conclusion. In 
Kithn’s experiments the basal rations consisted largely or exclu- 
sively of coarse fodder. In Kellner’s experiments the starch was 
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added to a materially heavier basal ration containing considerable 
grain and therefore already tolerably rich in starch and other carbo- 
hydrates. In spite of the smaller average amounts of starch added, 
then, Kellner’s results in a sense represent the percentage utiliza- 
tion of larger quantities of starch than do Ktihn’s; that is, they 
represent the utilization of starch at a greater distance above the 
maintenance ration. The average utilization (pp. 461-2) was— 


Kihn’s experiments. .................. 50.0 per cent. 
Kellner’s experiments, moderate rations... 58.4 “ “ 
. . heavy rations...... 61.5 “ « 


It would appear, then, from these figures that the metaboliz- 
able energy of starch was more fully utilized in rations containing a 
relatively large quantity of it. At least a partial explanation of 
this seems to be afforded by the variations in the production of 
hydrocarbons (methane). As was mentioned in discussing the 
metabolizable energy of starch, the conditions in Kthn’s experi- 
ments were such as to permit a considerable proportion of the 
starch to undergo the methane fermentation, while the more abun- 
dant supply of it in Kellner’s experiments resulted in reducing, or 
in some cases wholly suppressing. this fermentation of the starch. 
The effect of this, as there pointed out, was to make the metaboliz- 
able energy per gram greater in Kellner’s than in Kiihn’s experi- 
ments, but it has also another result. As we have seen, the methane 
fermentation constitutes part of the work of digestion, in the general 
sense in which that term is here employed, the amount of the latter 
being measured by the heat evolved. This amount being less in 
Kellner’s than in Kihn’s experiments, the net availability of the 
metabolizable energy of the starch should be greater, and, other 
things being equal, the storage of energy (gain of tissue) should also 
be greater. 

Kellner * computes that for each 100 grams of starch digested 
there was produced, on the average, methane corresponding to the 
following amounts of carbon: 


In Kiithn’s experiments..............-4-- 3.0 grams 
In Kellner’s experiments. .............. 23S 


* Loc. cit., p. 423. 
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An approximate computation of the probable differences in the 
heat evolved by the fermentation, based on such data as are avail- 
able, gives as a result 0.159 Cal. per gram of starch, or somewhat 
more than one-half the difference in average utilized energy, viz., 
0.265 Cal. per gram. The data on which the computation is based, 
however, are too uncertain to allow us to attach very much value 
to the results, except perhaps as an indication that the supposed 
cause of the difference in the utilization of the energy is insuffi- 
cient to fully account for the effect. 

Conciusions.—It cannot be claimed that the above results are 
sufficiently extensive or exact to permit final conclusions to be 
drawn, but their general tendency seems to be in favor of the hy- 
pothesis that the proportion of energy utilized is substantially inde- 
pendent of the quantity of food, provided that the changes in the 
latter are not so great as to modify the course of the fermentations 
in the digestive tract. The results upon starch just considered 
seem to indicate that if the variations in quantity or make-up of 
the ration are pushed beyond that point, a difference in the pro- 
portion of the energy utilized may be caused by a difference in the 
digestive work; in other words, that it is the availability that is 
modified rather than the proportion of the available energy which is 
recovered as gain. While not denying that the latter function may 
be also modified, either directly as the effect of varying amounts 
of food, or indirectly by changes in the chemical nature of the sub- 
stances resorbed from the digestive tract under varying conditions 
of fermentation, it seems probable that the main effect is that upon 
availability. 

It is to be observed that the rations used in these experiments, 
while not heavy fattening rations, still produced very fair gains. 
The experimental periods were comparatively short and hence 
the testimony of the live weight itself is liable to be misleading. 
Taking the actual gains of fat and proteids as shown by the respi- 
ration experiments, however, and comparing them with the compo- 
sition of the increase of live weight in fattening as determined by 
Lawes & Gilbert, it appears that the total gain per day was equiva- 
lent to from 0.9 to 2.5 pounds gain in live weight per day in the ex- 
periments on coarse fodder, while in those upon concentrated feeds 
the corresponding range is from 1 to 3 pounds. 
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It may be remarked further that the rations in Kiihn’s experi- 
ments differed materially from those ordinarily used in practice, 
both as to their make-up and their very wide nutritive ratio, so 
that the conditions may fairly be regarded as in a sense abnormal. 
Kellner’s rations represent more nearly normal conditions, and 
they fail, as we have seen, to give any clear indications of an in- 
fluence of amount of food upon the proportion of energy utilized. 
Whether other feeding materials show a behavior analogous to that 
of starch, future investigations must decide. In the meantime 
we are apparently justified in discussing such results as are now 
on record upon the provisional hypothesis that, within reasonable 
limits, the utilization of energy is independent of the amount of 
food, or, in other words, is a linear function. 

Influence of Thermal Environment.— The influence of the 
thermal environment of the animal upon its heat production and 
upon the net availability of the energy of the food has already been 
fully discussed in previous pages and needs only a brief consider- 
ation here. 

RumInANtTs.—We have already found reason to think that in 
ruminants the heat production on the ordinary maintenance ration 
is in excess of the needs of the body. Kiihn’s and Kellner’s results 
show us that from 25 to 72 per cent. of the metabolizable energy 
of the food supplied in excess of the maintenance requirement was 
converted into heat, so that the heat production was frequently 
increased 40 or 50 per cent. above that which was observed on the 
maintenance ration. Under these circumstances we can hardly 
suppose that any moderate changes in the thermal environment 
would sensibly affect either the availability of the food energy or its 
percentage utilization. 

The writer is not aware of any exact determinations of the 
influence of the thermal environment upon the heat production of 
fattening ruminants, but the above conclusion is in harmony with 
the practical experience of many feeders that moderate exposure 
to cold is no disadvantage, but rather an advantage in maintaining 
the health and appetite of the’animals, and it appears also to have 
the support of not a few practical feeding trials.* 


* Compare Henry, “Feeds and Feeding,” second edition, p. 364, and 
Waters, Bulletin Mo. Bd. Agr., September, 1901, p. 23. 
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Naturally this can be true only within limits, and exposure to 
very low temperatures, especially in a damp climate, and particu- 
larly to cold rains, causing a large expenditure of heat in the evapo- 
ration of water from the surface of the body, may very well pass 
the limit and cause an increase in the metabolism simply to main- 
tain the temperature of the body. Finally, the time element, as 
pointed out on p. 439, is one to be taken into consideration. 

Swine.—As was remarked on p. 435, the work of digestion is 
doubtless less with the swine than in ruminants, on account of the 
more concentrated nature of his food, and as was shown on p. 438, 
the maintenance requirement appears to be affected by the thermal 
environment. The same reason would tend to make fattening 
swine more susceptible to this influence than fattening ruminants. 
This conclusion is borne out by the experiments of Shelton * at the 
Kansas Agricultural College, who found that swine kept in an open 
yard during rather severe weather required 25 per cent. more corn 
to make a given gain than those sheltered from extreme cold. 

Influence of Character of Food.—Attention was called in the 
previous chapter to the fact that the expenditure of energy in the 
digestion and assimilation of the food is largely dependent upon the 
nature of that food, but as was there pointed out, we have few 
quantitative determinations of the differences. Experiments of 
the class now under consideration show marked variations in the 
proportion of the metabolizable energy of different foods which 
is utilized, and we should naturally be inclined to ascribe these 
variations to differences in the work of digestion and assimilation 
rather than to differences in the physiological processes involved 
in tissue production. 

The data recorded in the foregoing pages constitute only a 
beginning of the study of the utilization of the energy of feeding- 
stuffs, but a brief consideration of the main results will prove at 
least suggestive. 

CONCENTRATED FEEDING-STUFFS.—As we saw in connection 
with the discussion of the metabolizable energy of feeding-stuffs in 
Chapter X, the Méckern experiments, to which we owe the larger 
share of our present knowledge regarding the metabolism of energy 
in farm animals, were made for the purpose of comparing the 

* Rep. Prof. of Agriculture, 1883. 
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principal classes of nutrients rather than commercial feeding-stuffs. 
Accordingly such representative materials as starch, oil, and glu- 
ten were largely used, and we have as yet but few determinations 
either of the metabolizable energy of ordinary concentrated feeding- 
stuffs or of its percentage utilization. We have already considered 
to some extent the advantages and disadvantages resulting from 
making the pure nutrients, on the one hand, or actual feeding-stuffs, 
on the other, the starting-point for investigations. Passing over 
this question for the present, we may conveniently group together 
here such results as are on record for materials other than coarse 
fodders. 

Starch.—Starch, as a representative of the readily digested car- 
bohydrates, has, as we have seen, received a large share of atten- 
tion. The results obtained are tabulated in the Appendix, and 
have already been partially considered in their bearings upon the 
influence of amount of food. It was there noted that the earlier 
series of experiments by Kiihn, in which the starch was added to 
a ration of coarse fodder only, gave results differing decidedly from 
those obtained later by Kellner from the addition of starch to a 
mixed fattening ration. Among the latter experiments, more- 
over, were two (animals B and C) which were exceptional in that 
very large total amounts of starch were contained in the ration, 
relatively large amounts escaping digestion, while none of the added 
starch underwent the methane fermentation. 

A clear image of the fate of the total potential energy supplied 
to the organism in the starch is best obtained by a study of its per- 
centage distribution among the several excreta, the work of digestion, 
assimilation, and tissue building, and the gain secured, as in the 
table on page 474, in which each of the three sets of experiments 
indicated above is given separately. The figures for the work of 
digestion, etc., are, of course, obtained by difference. 

As pointed out in the discussion of metabolizable energy, the 
percentage of the gross energy carried off in the feces includes, as 
here computed, not only the energy of the undigested portion of the 
starch itself, but also that of the portion of the basal ration which 
escaped digestion under the influence of the starch. This is espe- 
cially true of Kellner’s experiments with moderate rations, in which 
little or no starch could be detected in the feces. Similarly, the 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS ENERGY OF STARCH, 


Work of 
Diges 
¢ An 
& perce Ieee | 
2 hy baat eines lation, | Gain 
a] 3 ; 
g me) s Tissue 
§ 5 a Build- 
Ay ai ing, 
(| IIT] 2 | 20.02] —1.29) 10.06; 35.61] 35.60 
| IV | 2 | 25.29} —1.01] 12.01] 32.41 ae 
ee A Vi 2a} 8.82 1.03] 11.20] 36.95} 42. 
Kuhn's experiments...... vl 25 |15.73| —0.27| 9 86| 34.58] 40.10 
VI | 20 | 22.49| —2.61] 8.86) 36.96; 34.30 
VI} 3 | 19.03} —0.88} 11.87] 37.38] 32.60 
{| D| 2 |29.99) —3.27] 6.08] 31.10! 36.10 
Kellner’s experiments: | F/ 4 |16.42) 0.73] 11.41) 25.24) 46.20 
Moderate rations....... G| 4 |13.35} 0.35] 8.98) 26.42) 50.90 
|| H]| 3 |15.72| —2.32| 7.38] 34.82] 44.40 
; L] J] 3 |14.85} 1.14, 11.85] 32.66] 39.50 
Kellner’s experiments: ‘x6 
. B} 2 |59.60} —3.25|—4.96) 16.82) 31. 
EIcang) BARONS sais 1) G3 | 82:92] ~0:80|—0-or1 28.68 | 28.00 
Averages: 
Kiihn’s experiments ..... ....{....-| 19.59] —0.92| 10.74] 35.19} 35.40 
Kellner’s experiments: : . 
Moderate rations....... ..../....{ 17.61] —0.66]| 9.21) 30.64] 43.20 
Heavy rations......... .eee[e.-.| 55.91] —2.07|—2.49] 18.75 | 29.90 


negative losses in the urine and, in two cases, in the methane 
mean, of course, that under the influence of starch the metabolic 
or other processes were so modified that less of the potential energy 
of the basal ration was lost through these channels. The starch, 
so to speak, borrowed energy from the basal ration. In brief, the 
figures of the table give us a picture of the aggregate net results of 
supplying 100 units of additional potential energy in the form of 
starch, or in other words, of the “apparent” utilization. 

As between Kiithn’s results and those of Kellner upon moderate 
rations, the chief difference, as already noted, is the less evolution 
of methane in the latter and, apparently as, in part, a consequence 
of this, the smaller expenditure of energy in the work of digestion, 
etc. Combined with the slightly smaller loss in the feces, this 
results in making the energy utilized a much larger percentage of 
the gross energy. Apparently Kellner’s figures correspond most 
nearly to normal conditions of feeding and may be taken to repre- 
sent the average utilization of starch under these circumstances. 
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In Kellner’s two experiments on heavy rations the enormous losses 
in the feces cut down the percentage utilization to a very low 
figure and thus render difficult a direct comparison with the 
other averages. 

While the above form of stating the results appears the simplest 
and most direct, it is of interest also to eliminate the influence of 
varying digestibility by computing the percentage distribution 
of the gross energy of the apparently digested portion of the starch. 
This is particularly the case since Kellner’s computations of his 
experiments are made in a somewhat similar way. Combining 
the data given on p. 461, regarding the percentages of metaboliz- 
able energy utilized, with those on p. 301 for the energy of the 
apparently digested matter, we have the following: 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF APPARENTLY DIGESTED STARCH. 


Work of 

Digestion, 
In Urine. | In Methane. |Assimilation,}| In Gain. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. and Tissue Per Cent. 

Building. 

Per Cent. 
Kithn’s experiments ........ —1.19 13.42 43 .89 43 .88 

‘ Kellner’s experiments: 

Moderate rations......... —0.92 11.12 37 .36 52.44 
Heavy rations ........... —4.95 —6.15 42.77 68.33 


Kellner’s computations are made in a different manner.* Omit- 
ting in the computation of metabolizable energy the correction for 
nitrogen gained or lost, he compares the period in which starch was 
fed with that on the basal ration substantially as has been done 
above. He then, however, introduces a correction for the influence 
of the starch upon the digestibility of the basal ration. For ex- 
ample, comparing Periods 3 and 4 on Ox H, he finds in the manner 
shown on p. 307, Chapter X, that the equivalent of 820 Cals. less 
of the basal ration was digested in the period in which starch was 
added to it, while there is a further correction of 112 Cals. to be 
made for the less amount of organic matter of the basal ration con- 
sumed in Period 3, making a total difference of 932 Cals. Of the 
gross energy of the basal ration, 79.9 per cent. was found to be met- 


* Compare Landw. Vers. Stat., 53, 450. 
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abolizable, so that the above difference in gross energy would corre- 
spond to 745 Cals. of metabolizable energy. Of the metabolizable 
energy of the basal ration in excess of maintenance, 59.6 per cent. 
was recovered in the gain. If, then, the differences in organic matter 
consumed and in the digestibility of the basal ration had not offset 
some of the effect of the starch in Period 3, there would have been 
745 Cals. more of metabolizable energy disposable from the basal 
ration, and presumably the gain resulting from this would have been 
59.6 per cent. of 745 Cals., or 444 Cals. We have, then, by this 
method the following: 


Metabolizabl 
nerey: ‘Above Hnerey of 
Maintenance, Cals. 
Cals. 
Period 3 minus Period 4...................... 6667 3752 
Correction for live weight.................... 67 40 
6600 3712 
Correction for organic matter and for decreased 
CIGES TUDES sais: doe aniee @ Aettiaen ow nen A & fev caaedeiae 745 444 
7345 4156 
Percentage utilization... 2.2... . 0. ccc cece lec e eee caus 56.6% 


Kellner’s results, then, assuming that the corrections are accu- 
rate, represent respectively the metabolizable and the utilizable 
energy of the digested matter of the starch itself, while the results 
as computed on the preceding pages represent, as was there pointed 
out, a balance between the various negative and positive effects of 
the addition of starch. In other words, Kellner attempts to com- 
pute the real as distinguished from the apparent utilization of the 
energy of the starch. The comparison on the opposite page of the 
percentages obtained in this way with those computed on p. 461 
will therefore be of interest. . 

Kellner also computes by his method the distribution of the 
gross energy of the digested starch in Ktihn’s experiments and in his 
own experiments on moderate rations. As-calculated in Chapter X, 
pp. 325-6, the average loss of potential energy in methane was 12.7 
per cent. in Kiihn’s experiments, and 10.11 per cent. in Kellner’s, 
while none of the potential energy of the digested starch passed 
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UTILIZATION OF METABOLIZABLE ENERGY OF STARCH. 
Real Utiliza- Avparent 
tion as Utilization as 
Animal.| Period, | Computed by | Computed on 
Kellner. p. 461. 
“er Cent. Per Cent. 
Til 2 46.2 50.0 
i 2 49.0 49.2 
ae é 2a 51.3 53.2 
Kihn’s experiments .......... Vv 2b 52 6 53.7 
VI 2b 48.0 48.1 
Li vi | 3 46.8 46.6 
Kellner’s experiments: 
D 2 54.2 53.7 
F 4 63.2 64.8 
Moderate rations........... 4 G 4 65.2 65.8 
H 3 56.2 56.0 
L J 3 55.2 54.8 
Heavy rations ............. | i g oa oe 
Averages: 
Kithn’s experiments ..........]......]...... 49.0 50.0 
Kellner’s experiments: 
Moderate rations.........../......)...... 58.9 58.4 
Heavy rations 24. 2 0c...caes|aeeessfecsias 58.9 61.5 


into the urine. 


In the two cases, then, 87.30 per cent. and 89.89 


per cent. respectively of the potential energy of the digested starch 


was metabolizable. 


Of this metabolizable energy 49.0 per cent. 


and 58.9 per cent. respectively was recovered in the gain. Com- 


bining these figures we have— 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF DIGESTED STARCH. 


no of 
: igestion. 2 
In Urine, |In Methane. imilati In Gain 
| Per Cent. | Per Cent Se ‘| Per Cent. 
Building 
Per Cent. 
Kihn’s experiments........... 0 12.70 44.52 42.78 
Kellner’s experiments; 
Moderate rations........... 0 10.11 36.95 52.94 


The final results for the energy recovered in the gain of tissue, 
whether. expressed as a percentage of metabolizable energy or of 
energy of digested matter, are substantially the same numer- 
ically as those reached by the former method of computation, but 
this agreement is purely accidental, and the significance of the 
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figures is essentially different, as already explained. From the re- 
sults last given, assuming the gain of energy to have been entirely 
in the form of fat, Kellner * computes that the conversion of starch 
into fat in cattle takes place according to the following scheme: 


bare sk. d-hilga was eau: 100.00 grams 
+Oxygen.............. 88.69  “ 
Yield: 
Methane........... ...... 3.17 grams 
Water send Gatecae ed eked 23.40 “ 
Carbon dioxide..... ...... 88.78 “ 
Fat cedars tsa aheey os deeds 23.34 “ 


138.69 grams 138.69 “ 


Oil.—Applying to Kellner’s three experiments upon the addition 
of oil to a basal ration the same method of computation which was 
used for the starch—that is, computing the apparent utilization— 
we have the results shown in the two following tables: 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS ENERGY OF OIL. 


Work of 

to | Rese 
3 5. | In Feces. | In Urine. - 7 in. 
| BeRaee:| Be"eise | Methane | lon and | 32.255, 

nw Building. 

Per Cent. 
Sample L......... D| 3 | 24.34 | —1.08 |— 1.02 | 37.66] 40.10 
“oT F/5| 64.77 | —1.19 |—16.10}] 18.32 | 34.20 
Raye oe G| 5] 41.00 1.37 |— 1.76] 18.19 | 41.20 
Average of Sample lIj...)...; 52.89 0.09 |— 8.93 | 18.25} 37.70 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF APPARENTLY DIGESTED OIL. 


Work of 
Ta Digestion 
i ssimila- ‘ 
Animal.| Period. | Per Gent, | Methane: tion and Be kg 


Building 

Per Cent. 
Sample I............. D 3 —1.42 /— 1.34 | 49.76 | 53.00 
“ TT § F 5 —3.38 |—45.69 | 52.01 | 97.06 
pe ee ceee G 5 2.32 |— 3.01 | 30.83 | 69.86 
Average for Sample IT}......)...... —0.53 |-24.35 | 41.42 | 83.46 


* Loc. cit., 68, 452. 
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As was noted in the discussion of metabolizable energy in 
Chapter X, the results on Ox F appear to be exceptional, but those 
upon the other two show considerable differences, and it is evident 
that further investigation will be necessary to obtain satisfactory 
data upon the effect of oil fed in this way. 

Kellner’s method of computation, based upon the provisional 
conclusion on p. 323, Chapter X, that oil has substantially no effect 
upon the loss of energy in urine and methanc under normal condi- 
tions, gives the following results: 


PERCENTAGE OF METABOLIZABLE ENERGY UTILIZED, 


As Computed As Computed 


by Kellner. on p. 462. 
OXD cca taed. 52.2 51.6 
SET a. 3 aacauaen| ah ahi naa ale aD 65.1 
PENG wast asc 59.4 69.4 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF DIGESTED OIL. 


Work of 
‘ Digestion, 
Ani- Period In Urine,| In Methane, | Assimilation | In Gain, 
mal, * |\PerCent.| Per Cent. and Tissue | Per Cent. 
Building, 
Per Cent. 
Sample I........ D 3 0 0 47.8 52.2 
ates | Peer G 5 0 0 40.6 59.4 
Average....... aposeadatell a seMiuoandee 0 0 44.2 55.8 
Average computed 
as on p. 478....|..0..-[--.---- 0.5 —2.2 40.3 61.4 


The numerical results of these experiments show more clearly 
than was the case with the starch the difference in the two methods of 
computation. Both methods agree, however in showing that the 
combined expenditure of energy in the digestion and assimilation of 
the oil and in tissue building is very considerable. We have already 
seen that the expenditure of energy in the digestion of fat by car- 
nivora and by man is comparatively small. If we are justified in 
assuming that the same thing is true of ruminants, the result just 
reached signifies that the digested fat undergoes extensive trans- 
formations before being finally deposited in the adipose tissue. 
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Until, however, we have satisfactory determinations of the per- 
centage utilization of fat by carnivora, or of its net availability 
in ruminants, or both, no final conclusion on this point is possible. 

Wheat Gluten.—The three samples of this feeding-stuff experi- 
mented upon contained respectively 87.88, 83.45, and 82.67 per 
cent. of crude protein in the dry matter, the remainder being 
chiefly starch, with the exception of 2.22 per cent. of ether 
extract in the first lot. A reference to the results obtained, for 
the metabolizable energy will show that they were variable and 
also that, especially in the earlier experiments, the incidental 
effects were large. Tabulating the results as in case of starch 
and oil we have the results contained in the tables on this and 


the opposite pages. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS ENERGY OF WHEAT GLUTEN, 


Work of 
Diges- 
ta In tion, 

In Feces. | Urine, |Methane.| Assimila-| In Gain. 


q 3 Per Cent. |Per Cent.|Per Cent.| tion. and/Per Cent. 
alg pulse 
pu Per Cent. 
(| T1T] 3 |—10.38 | 17.85] 10.81 | 44.72 | 37.00 
. || 11) 4 ]— 1.28 | 21.71] 5.08 | 38.69 | 35.80 
Kithn’s experiments. . 
| Av.)...J— 5.83 | 19.78 | 7.95 | 41.70 | 36.40 
IV | 3 |—16.17 | 16.18 |—1.26 | 42.35 | 58.90 
Kellner’s experiments: 
B; 1} 30.16} 16.58 | 0.08 | 33.58 | 19.60 
B{| 3 | 22.55 | 13.52 |—1.62 | 32.95 | 32.60 
Sample I.......... C|3 | 20.89 | 11.19 |—3.69 | 40.71 | 30.90 
Av.|...) 24.53 | 13.76 |—1.74 | 35.75 | 27.70 
Sample II.......... D/| 4] 15.80] 12.39 | 1.91 | 43.80 | 26.10 
Average of land IL.|....]...] 20.16 | 13.08 | 0.08 | 39.78 | 26.90 


The exceptionally small loss of energy in the urine in the case 
of Ox IV, Period 3, and the total suppression of the methane fer- 
mentation, as well as the fact that the metabolizable energy was 
apparently greater than the gross energy, seem to justify exclud- 
ing this experiment from the average, although there was appar- 
ently nothing abnormal in the ration fed. In the experiment 
with Ox D, Period 4, the nutritive ratio was very narrow 
(13.3), and Kellner considers this a probable explanation of the 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF APPARENTLY DIGESTED MATTER. 


Work of 
i Digentiorsy 
a | | In Urine. n SESHEUE> | Ty Gain, 

co) Methane. | tion, and ; 
£ 5 Het Coulis Per Cent. | _ Tissue Per Cent. 
aji¢2 Building. 
Per Cent. 


3 | 16.17 9.79 | 40.50 | 33.54 
TIT | 4 | 21.44 5.02 | 38.24 | 35.30 
Kiihn’s experiments ...... ; 
7 
1 


Av.|...} 18.81 .39 | 39.38 | 34.42 


IV | 3 13.92 | —1.07 36.44 | 50.71 


Kellner’s experiments: 


| 

c 

( 1 

[| B) 3] 17.46] —2.10|] 42.57 | 42.07 
{ 3 

| 

L 


B 23.74 0.11 48.06 | 28.09 

Sample D cc sseeecess C 14.15 | —4.67 | 51.46 | 39.06 
Av |...| 18.45 | —2.22 47 .35 36.42 

Sample II............... Dy) 4 14.72 2.27 | 52.01 31.00 


Average of TandII...../....]...| 16.59 0.02 | 49.68] 33.71 


relatively small utilization of the protein as computed by his 
method. (See below.) An unexpected result is that while the 
earlier sample of gluten seems to have increased the methane 
fermentation, the later samples, although containing more starch, 
caused a decrease in the methane production except in case of 
Ox D. 

Digestible Protein.—Kellner does not attempt to compute the 
energy utilized from the wheat gluten as a whole by his method, but 
uses the results as a basis for computing the utilization of the energy 
of the digested protein. He finds that of the metabolizable energy 
of the latter. computed in the manner described in Chapter X 
(p. 316), the following percentages were recovered in the gain: 


OX Bis eiieees els eben eet ies 4 45.0 per cent. 

OX Cm screed aewseten Soees 42.7 “ « 

Ox TU. exmed een Gea ee 45.1 ° « ; 

Osc LY ea akiewawse ence ana Ae Hes 48.8 “ « 
AVGrAP Ec dis Pate oe aes 45.2 “ © 

OX Dir tutageine ot cag ae Wa nalcse eters BIL 


The average loss of energy in the urine was found (p. 317) to be 
19.3 per cent. of the gross energy of the digested protein. Applying 
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this average to the above figures, and assuming with Kellner that 
the protein does not take part in the methane fermentation, we 
have the following: 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF DIGESTED PROTEIN, 


Work of 
i Meth Aen ie Jn Gai 
. a is ssimilation ® 
manish: Por Cane, vetoes and Tissue Fer Cent. 
Building. 
Per Cent 
Biswas sree nee s 44.38 36 .32 
Oso. Sees 46.24 34.46 
TAD es isctes ea 44 .30 36.40 
EV sho eee ance abu 19.30 0 41.32 39.28 
Average .... 44.07 36.63 
IG Ea Ss eS 54.15 26.55 


There is a wide discrepancy between these results and those 
computed on p. 465 from the experiments of Kern & Wattenberg 
upon sheep with conglutin and flesh-meal. Omitting the apparently 
exceptional result of Period II, we have the following as the per- 
centages of the (computed) metabolizable energy of the digested 
proteids which was utilized in those experiments: 


Period. Fer Cent 

Conglutin.......... | a He ; es 
AVETARE colds shee wie heisere cde ps0 67.70 
Flesh-meal......... { mA en ; a 
AVCTALC ss cs eens eee ww ees 64.96 


While the gain in these cases includes a considerable growth 
of wool, it seems difficult to suppose that this alone can have made 
the conditions so much more favorable for the storing up of the 
added protein as to account for the great difference between these 
results and Kellner’s, and it must apparently be left to further 
investigation to clear up the matter. 
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It need hardly be added that none of these results are directly 
comparable with those computed above, after another method, for 
the wheat gluten as a whole. 

Beet Molasses.—The results of the three experiments upon beet 
molasses show such great differences, as was noted in Chapter X 
and as is further apparent from the following table, that any dis- 
cussion of them would evidently be premature: 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS ENERGY OF BEET MOLASSES. 


. Work of 
ala ; In - Digestion, ; 

q | .¢ | In Feces. | In Urine. | Methane. | Assimilation,) In Gain. 
‘a | § | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent.| and Tissue | Per Cent. 

4 Ay Building. 

Per Cent. 
Sample I.........| F} 6 26.87 3.92 —1.95 29.56 41.60 
« TT | H| 6 5.40 3.16 12.44 13.10 65.90 
eet J|6 14.45 2.67 10.18 36.20 36.50 
Average........[...]... 9.92 2.92 11.31 24.65 51.20 


_ Rice.—The two experiments upon swine by Meissl, Strohmer & 
Lorenz, when computed as on p. 454, show that.of the (estimated) 
metabolizable energy of the food approximately the following per- 
centages were recovered in the gain: 


Period Lois ve saecte tates cea eutears 80.7 per cent. 
He TD ek aor eins derres 75.2 & & 
AVEDA P Es Sie bclulig bana eee 78.0 “ « 


These results are notably higher than any obtained in experi- 
ments on ruminants. Like the results on barley and cockle below 
they are the expression in another form of the well-known supe- 
riority of the swine as an economical producer of meat. 

Barley—For the utilization of the energy of this grain the 
single experiment by Meissl, Strohmer & Lorenz gives 70.9 per cent. 
of the (estimated) metabolizable energy. 

Mixed Grains.—For mixed grains Kornauth & Arche’s results 
on swine give figures which do not differ materially from the result 
just computed for barley, viz.: 


Experiment IT..........-.0- eee sees 71.7 per cent. 
" Tiltined seen eae. ls 65.3 “ 
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Coarse Fopprrs.—Kellner’s results upon hay, straw, and ex- 
tracted straw are the only data regarding the utilization of ‘the 
energy of this class of feeding-stuffs which we as yet possess. Only 
those experiments in which coarse fodder was added to a mixed 
basal ration are available for a computation of this sort. 

Meadow Hay.—The two kinds of meadow hay (V and VI) used 
in Kellner’s experiments gave the following results for the distri- 
bution of their energy, computed as in previous instances: 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS ENERGY OF MEADOW HAY. 


Work of 
? i : Diesen: 
@| S| Feces. | Urine. jaethane.| tion. and |22. ain. 
& P Per Cent, Per Cent: per Gent, "Tissue Per Cent. 
ala Building. 
Per Cent. 
F| 1) 49.81 | 4.32] 5.12 | 24.25 | 16.50 
Sample V.........+-- G|2 | 44.80 | 4.26 | 6.94] 28.10 | 15.90 
Av.]...| 47.30 | 4.29] 6.03 | 26.18 | 16.20 
(| H| 2 | 37.07 | 5.24 | 4.87] 26.32 | 26.50 
||H| 7 | 34.78 | 5.00 | 6.15 | 27.97 | 26.10 
Sample VI........... 4| J] 2| 34.30] 6.33] 6.13 | 34.74 | 18.50 
| 
[|Av.|...] 35.38 | 5.52 | 5.72 | 29.68 | 23.70 
Average of Vere Vil ae ...{ 41.34 | 4.91 5.87 | 27.93 | 19.95 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF APPARENTLY DIGESTED MATTER. 


Work of 
: F Digestion 
= . . ssimlla- ; 
& 3 oe ane Methane. tion, and hp eee 
2/5 Per Cent. mine 
es Per Cent, 
(| F] 1 8.61 10.20 48.39 32.80 
Sample V............ 1 G| 2 7.72 12.58 50.85 28.85 
Av.|... 8.17 11.39 49 .62 30.82 
H | 2 8.32 7.74 41.63 42.31 
H|7 7.66 9.43 42.77 40.14 
Sample VI........... J/2) 9.64 9.33 | 52.83 | 28.20 
Av.|... 8.54 8.83 45.75 36.88 
Average of V and VI..]|...|... 8.34 10.78 49.08 31.80 
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Computed by Kellner’s method, the percentage of the metabo- 
lizable energy of the hay which was recovered as gain of tissue was 
as follows, as compared with the results obtained by the writer’s 


method: 


PERCENTAGE OF METABOLIZABLE ENERGY RECOVERED. 


Computed by | Computed by 
Kellner’s the Writer's 
Method. Method. 
i) al Career ere rere 42.8 40.4 
Hay V in Nek sete Sore OES Gee gata aoien 4 ee 37.7 36.2 
Average ......... 40.2 38.3 
Ox H, Period 2.... 50.4 
[ ae a ae oe ick | 48.4 
Haye Vi wsidieswaent os eae lh eee ls cece onary RA 35.8 34.8 
| 
L| Average..... 42.8 44.5 
Average of V and VI....|...........5--0005 41.5 41.4 


Computing the results upon the gross energy of the digested 
matter of the hay, Kellner obtains the following: 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF DIGESTED MATTER. 


Work of 
Digestion. 
In Urine. In Methane. Assimilation, In Gain. 
Per Cent. Per Cent and Tissue Per Cent. 
Building. 
* Per Cent. 
ay Vee tecasn inc aes 8.2 11.5 48.00 32.3 
WOON Dus aatie ais 8.8 9,0 48.10 34.1 
Average......... 8.5 10.3 48.00 33.2 


As in some previous cases, the numerical results of the two 
methods of computation do not vary greatly, but their essentially 
different significance should not be forgotten. 

Oat Straw.—For the single sample of this feeding-stuff experi- 
mented on, the results, arranged in the same order as before, were 


as follows: 
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DISTIBUTION OF GROSS ENERGY OF OAT STRAW, 
Work of 
pe : 
F : In Feces. | In Urine. In ‘ssimila- | In Gain. 
Animal. Period.| Per Cent. | Per Cent. Perl is Per Cent. 
Building. 
Per Cent. 
Wis i winced ch 2 56.77 2.29 4.40 22.34 14.20 
Ges ane ure arsraislecaie 1 56.86 1.86 6.23 23.35 11.70 
Average.....]...... 56.81 2.08 5.31 22.85 © 12.95 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF APPARENTLY DIGESTED MATTER. 


Work of 
: Digestion, . 
Animal. | Period.| BortGont: | “BerCenes” | and Tissue’ | Per Cent 
Building. 
Per Cent. 
| eer ee etre a 2 5.30 10.17 51.73 32.80 
© Sarees eeareer eoee ee 1 4.32 14.42 54.12 27.14 
Average......./.....- 4.81 12.30 52.92 29.97 


PERCENTAGE OF METABOLIZABLE ENERGY RECOVERED. 


Computed by 
Kellner’s Method. 


Computed by the 
Writer’s Method. 


OR sracaune esven 39.9 38.8 
Lae C eee anes 35.3 33.4 
Average ........ 37.6 36.1 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF DIGESTED MATTER (KELLNER), 


In Methane. 
Per Cent. 


In Urine. 
Per Cent. 


Work of 
Digestion, 
Assimilation, 
and Tissue 
Building. 
Per Cent. 


Average F and G.. | 


4.7 | 12.2 


51.9 31.2 
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Wheat Straw.—Tabulating the results upon wheat straw in the 
same manner as those for oat straw we have— 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS ENERGY OF WHEAT STRAW. 


| 


Work of 
i; Hee te ns 
: . In Feces. | In Urine. nD ssimua- | In Gain. 
Animal. Period. | Per Gent. | Per Cent. rae eee Per Cent. 
Building. 
Per Cent. 
Wenz cachantusrayn een 1 60.41 ~ 1.88 7.96 26.55 3.20 
J... 1 56.03 2.85 8.65 24.67 7.80 
Average ...|....... 58.21 2.37 8.31 25.61 | 5.50 
DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF APPARENTLY DIGESTED MATTER. 
Work of 
In Uri In Meth: helenae In Gai 
: 7 n Urine. a . ain. 
aad: Beno: Per Cent. Per “Cente ead Fissue Per Cent. 
Building. 
Per Cent. 
Heictices gees 1 4.75 20.11 67.03 8.11 
Dib eaiug Bees eae 1 6.49 19.67 56.12 17.72 
Average......|....... 5.62 19.89 | 61.57 12.92 


PERCENTAGE OF METABOLIZABLE ENERGY RECOVERED. 


Computed by the 


Computed by 
Writer’s Method. 


4 
Kellner’s Method. 


0): Renee 11.2 10.8 
ae ee are 24.3 24.0 
Average ....... 17.8 17.4 


Average of 

H and J 
INNTING cu cetera see eaer awh Soka ea st ee 5.6 
In methane ois. eses eae eee oeg eed teas nar wepiaed 20.0 
Work of digestion, assimilation, and tissue building. 61.2 
Vi Pasi: ona aeatns ses Guede eh estado aan ew iwi 13.2 
100.0 
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Extracted Straw.—As previously noted in another connection, 
this material consisted of rye straw which had been treated with an 
alkaline liquid under pressure, substantially as in the manufacture 
of straw paper. It contained in the water-free state 76.78 per cent. 
of crude fiber and 19.96 per cent. of nitrogen-free extract. Con- 
siderable interest attaches to the results obtained upon this sub- 
stance as representing to a degree the crude fiber of the food of 
herbivorous animals. Computed as before, these results were: 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS ENERGY OF EXTRACTED STRAW. 


Work of 
THEPEUGDs 
: I ssimiila- GC 
Animal. | Period.| Per Goat, | Per Cent, | Methane. | tion, and | par Gent 
: Per Cent. Tissue 5 
Building. 
Per Cent. 
Hie ye ecde Shs 5 11.35 —0.46 12.40 25.11 51.60 
Di ciccawandesinons 5 14.14 -1.11 12.52 30.85 43.60 
Average ....]...... 12.75 —0.79 12.46 27.98 47.60 
DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF APPARENTLY DIGESTED MATTER. 
Work of 
In Uri In Meth Ascttatiatio’ In Gai 
i 4 5 é ssimilation, . 
Animal. Eeriod: Per Cent. Per Cent, and Tissue Per Cent, 
Building. 
Per Cent. 
Pes ine cree ca 5 —0.52 13.99 28 .29 58.24 
Siete sects iatee aa 5 —1.29 14.58 35.89 50.82 
Average.......)...... —0.91 14.29 32.09 54.53 


PERCENTAGE OF METABOLIZABLE ENERGY RECOVERED. 


Computed by 
Kellner’s Method. 


Computed by the 
Writer’s Method. 


Ox Foy ers aa seas 67.5 67.3 
Pee A cas isi oe aah ee 58.7 58.6 
Average........ 63.1 63.0 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF DIGESTED MATTER (KELLNER). 


Average of 

H and J. 
TAUPO we AV rete se Moda Beatie nol wie ke, tee gtedy 0.0 
Dnmethanes, opis siuacias i dew o4Wk -dysledeata ces 14.0 
Work of digestion, assimilation, and tissue building. 31.7 
Ini PAM oe a oe ven Dye ea ee ae Sa te ieee 54.3 
100.0 


As was noted in discussing the results upon metabolizable 
energy, the. treatment to which the straw was submitted left 
it in a condition in which its digestibility, and consequently its 
percentage of metabolizable energy, compared favorably with that 
of starch. As we now see, this analogy extends also to its effect 
in producing gain, the figures showing in this respect a slight 
superiority on the part of the extracted straw, as appears from 
the following summary: 


RECOVERED IN GAIN. 


Starch (Kellner’s 
Experiments on 


Moderate Extracted Straw. 
Rations). 
Per cent. of gross energy...............-- 43.4 47.6 
“ «© apparently digested energy.... 53.1 54.5 
“ «© metabolizable energy.......... 59.0 63.0 


The reason for this strikingly high value of the extracted straw 
as compared with the low value indicated for crude fiber by the 
results of Zuntz and Wolff will be considered in a subsequent para- 
graph. 

Summary.—For convenience of reference the foregoing results 
may be summarized in the tables on pages 490 and 491, 
showing respectively the percentage distribution of the gross 
energy of the feeding-stuffs, that of the energy of the appar- 
ently digested organic matter, and the percentage utilization of 
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the metabolizable energy according to the two methods of com- 


putation adopted: 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS ENERGY. 


Work of 
Diges- 
In In In tion, As- in 
Feces. | Urine. |Methane.| simila- Gain. 
Per Cent.|Per Cent.'Per Cent.|tion, and|/Per Cent. 
Tissue 
Building. 
Per Cent. 
Concentrated Feeding-stuffs : 
Starch, Kiihn’s experiments....| 19.59 |—0.92 | 10.74 | 35.19 | 35.40 
“ Kellner’s experiments, 
moderate rations} 17.61 |—0.66 9.21 | 30.64 | 43.20 
heavy rations...| 55.91 |—2.07 |—2.49 | 18.75 | 29.90 
Oil, average, Sample II........ 52.89 | 0.09 |—8.93 | 18.25 | 37.70 
Wheat gluten, Kellner’s expts..| 20.17 | 13.08 | 0.08 | 39.78 | 26.90 
Beet molasses, Sample II...... 9.92; 2.92 | 11.31 | 24.65 | 51.20 
Coarse Fodders : 

Meadow hay................2. 41.34 4.91 5.87 | 27.93 | 19.95 
Oat strawis ss: ae cece via an ess 56.81 2.08 5.31 | 22.85 | 12.95 
Wheat straw...........0...... 58.21 2.37 8.31 | 25.61 5.50 
Extracted straw.............. 12.75 |—0.79 | 12.46 | 27.98 | 47.60 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY OF APPARENTLY DIGESTED MATTER. 


Werk of 
HeSON| Tw 
tee sitace, oo ne Gain. 
Per Cent./Per Cent.| “Tissue a 
Building. ents 
Per Cent. 
Concentrated Feeding-stuffs - 
Starch, Kithn’s experiments ........... —1.19 | 13.42} 43.99 | 43.88 
‘¢ ~ Kellner’s experiments, moder- 
ate rations ................. —0.92 11.12) 37.36 | 52.44 
« Kellner’s experiments, heav 
; BACIONS': 3.tfy'o atau ered ited ...|—-4.95 |— 6.15) 42.77 | 68.33 
Oil, Sampled (wn eae eemeaes oe her Me —0.53 |—24.35) 41.42 | 83.46 
Wheat gluten, Kellner’s experiments... .| 16.59 0.02, 49.62 | 33.71 
Coarse Fodders : 
Meadow hay............0.......0000- 8.34 10.78) 49.08 | 31.80 
OUP SUPA WE Ss. acrts wen ada wes BEN ore eee ae 4.81 12.30, 52.92 | 29.97 
WHESt: straws os ue ek neces wiad ieee» ad 5.62 19.89) 61.57 | 12.92 
Extracted straw.........0. 00000. 000 ee —0.91 14.29) 32.09 | 54.53 
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PERCENTAGE UTILIZATION OF METABOLIZABLE ENERGY. 


Utilisat A 
111zation 
as Computed Utlzation. 
by Kellner. 
By RUMINANTS. 
Concentrated Feeding-stuffs : 
Starch, Ktihn’s experiments .............. 49.0 50.0 
ee Kellner’ 8 expts., moderate rations . 58.9 58.4 
“ «heavy rations.. 58.9 61.5 
Oil, Sample Il, OxXG.................0.. 59.4 69.4 
Wheat gluten, Kellner’s experiments....... 45 .2* 40.3 
Conglutin, Kern .................-.0.00. 67.7* 
Flesh-meal, Kern..............0 00s eee eee 65.0* 
Coarse Fodders : 
Meadow ‘hay... wcccccne ds gute pce es Sa ha soos 41.5 41.4 
OGt StPAW 2.5 0 cdse lis aecnap ime asses ee BW cea 37.6 36.1 
Wheat straw eas 's cae ngene desea as ete oes 17.8 17.4 
Extracted straw ........... 0c cece cee eee 63.1 63.0 
By Swine. 
RicOs ca ecsadien Gaeta Mises Sees 78.0 
Barley 70.9 
Mixed grain 68.5 


* Of protein. 


The Expenditure of Energy in Digestion, Assimilation, and 
Tissue Building.—As was shown in the introductory paragraphs on 
‘ p. 466, the recorded data do not permit us to distinguish between the 
energy expended in the digestion, resorption, and assimilation of 
the various feeding-stuffs experimented upon and the energy which 
we have reason to believe is required for the conversion of the assim- 
ilated material into tissue. Accordingly these two factors have 
been grouped together in the foregoing summaries of results. Some 
interesting facts are revealed, however, by a comparison of the 
total expenditure of energy for these two purposes in the several 
cases. Kellner’s results, as the latest and apparently most accurate 
and representative, have been made the chief basis of the compari- 
son, the figures being those computed by the writer and therefore 
showing the aggregate net effect upon the balance of energy, that is, 
the “apparent” utilization. 
Coarse Fopprers.—A comparison of the coarse fodders with 
each other brings out the interesting fact that while the percentage 
of the gross energy recovered in the gain varied from 5.5 to 47.6, 
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the percentage expended in digestion, assimilation, and tissue build- 
ing varied only from 22.85 to 27.98. Expressing the same thing in 
absolute figures, we have the following: 


ENERGY PER GRAM OF ORGANIC MATTER, 


Expended in Diges- 
Gross, tion, Assimilation, 

Cals. and Tissue Building, 
Cals. 
Meadow hay........ 4.751 1.327 
Oat straw...........| 4.816 1.100 
Wheat straw........ 4.743 1.214 
Extracted straw.....} 4.251 1.190 
Average.......... 4.640 1.208 


In other words, the combined energy required to separate the 
digestible from the indigestible portion of one gram of organic 
matter, resorb it, and convert the resorbed portion into tissue was 
not greatly different for these four materials. They differed widely 
in their nutritive effect, not because of a greater or less expendi- 
ture of energy for these purposes, but chiefly because the same 
expenditure of energy resulted in making a much larger amount of 
material: digestible in some cases than in others. 

CoNCENTRATED FEEpING-sTuFrs.—A still more striking result is 
reached when we compare the results on coarse fodders with those 
on concentrated feeding-stuffs. Taking the figures of Kellner’s 
experiments for the latter, and omitting his results on heavy 
rations of starch, we have the following data for starch, oil, and 
wheat gluten: 


ENERGY PER GRAM OF ORGANIC MATTER, 


Expended in 
Digestion, 
Gross, Assimilation, 
Cals. and Tissue 
Building, 
Cals. 
Starch (Kellner)..... 4.168 1.277 
OM as get Ses then. tee te aed tease 9.464 1.728 
Gluten (Kellner) .... 5.742 2.284 


We thus reach the seemingly paradoxical result that the total 
expenditure of energy in the production of new tissue is decidedly 
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greater in the case of these three materials, and notably the last 
two, than in the four coarse fodders previously tabulated. 

The paradox. largely disappears, however, when’ we remember 
that while the larger share of the work of digestion has to do with 
the total dry matter of the food, the work of assimilation and tissue 
building has to be performed only upon the digested matter, and 
that the proportion of the latter is much larger in the starch, oil, 
and gluten than in the coarse fodders. We have already (pp. 375 
and 445) seen reason to suppose that the processes of assimilation 
and tissue building consume a considerable share of the metaboliz- 
able energy of the food, although we are still ignorant as to how 
much and as to how the proportion differs with different materials, 
and the above results serve to confirm this conclusion. 

If, simply as an illustration, we assume that the uniform pro- 
portion of 30 per cent. of the metabolizable energy of the several 
feeding-stuffs is thus consumed, then if we deduct this amount from 
the totals above computed we shall have the work of digestion alone 
as follows: 

ENERGY PER GRAM OF ORGANIC MATTER. 


yore 
sp ac ‘Aesieiation Total Ex- Work of 
Energy and Tissue pen diese Digestion Alone, 
(p. 297), Building as a ies als. 
Cals. (30 Per Cent. eee 
of Metaboliz- 
able), Cals. 

Meadow hay............- } 2.213 0.664 1.327 0.663 ) 
Oat straw............00- 1.724 0.517 1.100 0.583 0.672 
Wheat straw............- 1.475 0.443 1.214 0.771 (~° 
Extracted straw......... 3.213 0.964 1.190 | 0.192 
Starch (Kellner) ........ 3.079 0.923 1.277 0.354 
Oise. sda pate wae ew alae wake 5.298 1.589 1.728 0.139 
Wheat gluten (Kellner)..| 3.831 1.149 2.284 1.1.5 


This arbitrary assumption reduces the work of digestion of the 
starch to about one half that expended upon a like amount of mate- 
rial in the form of coarse fodders which yield chiefly carbohydrates 
to the organism. Moreover, we must remember that in the case of 
starch there is a considerably greater loss of energy in the methane 
fermentation than with the same amount of total organic matter 
in coarse fodders, and that this loss is included in the work of diges- 
tion. The high figure found for the wheat gluten we might be 
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inclined to explain by its well-known effect in stimulating the met- 
abolism in the body—that is, by supposing that for this substance 
our assumption of 30 per cent. for the work of assimilation and 
tissue building is too low. 

The computed work of digestion is small in the case of the oil, 
as the results obtained in other experiments would lead us to expect. 
At the same time it should be remembered that the figures given 
are derived from two experiments only, while a third gave quite 
different results, showing in particular a decidedly higher figure for 
the combined work of digestion, assimilation, and tissue building. 
It is obvious, therefore, that further investigation is necessary to 
fix the value of oil in this respect. 

Cruve Fiser.—Finally, it will be observed that our arbitrary 
assumption results in making the work of digestion of the extracted 
straw less than two thirds that of starch. We should naturally 
suppose that the mechanical work involved in digestion would be 
fully as great in the case of the former as in that of the latter, while, 
as the figures for methane show, the extracted straw underwent a 
more extensive fermentation than the starch. Obviously, the 
mechanical and chemical treatment to which the straw was sub- 
jected so modified the cellulose and removed incrusting matters as 
to produce a material which behaved substantially like starch in the 
alimentary canal, both as regards its digestibility and its relation to 
ferments.* Correspondingly, the total work of digestion, assimila- 
tion, and tissue building is not widely different in the two cases. It 
is only when we arbitrarily assume a high percentage for the work of 
assimilation and tissue building, as was done above for the sake of 
illustrating the general question, that this difference and that in the 
amount of metabolizable energy combine to give the relatively low 
figure for digestive work noted above. 


§ 2. Utilization for Muscular Work. 


When a muscle is subjected to a suitable stimulus (normally a 
nerve stimulus) there occurs, as we have seen, a sudden and rapid 
increase in its metabolism. This increased metabolism appears to 

* Lehmann (Landw. Jahrb., 24, Supp. I, 118) had previously shown that 


the apparent digestibility of the crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract of straw 
and chaff thus treated was increased by from 79 to 133 per cent. 
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consist largely in a breaking down or cleavage of some substance or 
substances contained in the muscle, resulting in a rapid increase in 
the excretion of carbon dioxide and the consumption of oxygen by 
the animal. In this process of breaking down or cleavage there is a 
corresponding transformation of energy, a portion of the potential 
energy of the metabolized material appearing finally as heat, while 
a part may take the form of mechanical energy. The inquiry 
naturally arises what proportion of the total energy liberated during 
the increased metabolism is recovered as mechanical work and what 
proportion takes the form of the (for this purpose) waste energy of 
heat. The question is not only one of great theoretical interest to 
the physiologist, but the efficiency of the working animal regarded 
as a machine for the conversion of the potential energy of feeding- 
stuffs into mechanical work is also of the highest practical im- 
portance. 

Erriciency oF SIncLE Muscie.—A large amount of experi- 
mental work has been devoted to the study of the single muscle as a 
machine. The subject is a complicated one, and unanimity of views 
upon it has by no means been attained, especially as to the mechan- 
ism of muscular contraction. As regards the efficiency of the muscle 
as a converter of energy, however, one fact is perfectly well estab- 
lished, viz., that it varies within quite wide limits. 

If the two ends of a muscle be attached to fixed points, so that 
it cannot shorten, a suitable stimulus will still cause it to contract 
in the technical sense of the word; that is, a state of tension will 
be set up in the muscle tending to pull the two supports nearer 
together (isometric contraction). In such a contraction there is 
an expenditure of potential energy and a corresponding increase 
of muscular metabolism. but no external work is done. In other 
words, all the potential energy finally takes the form of heat and 
the mechanical efficiency is zero. This is the case, for example, in 
the standing animal. A not inconsiderable muscular effort is 
required to maintain the members of the body in certain fixed 
positions, and a corresponding generation of heat takes place, but 
no mechanical work is done. 

But even when the muscle is free to shorten and thus do mechan- 
ical work, its efficiency is found to be variable, the chief determin- 
ing factors being the load and the degree of contraction. The 
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maximum efficiency of the muscle is reached when the load is such 
that the muscle can just raise it, while this maximum load dimin- 
ishes as the muscle contracts until when the latter reaches the limit 
of shortening it of course becomes zero. Conversely, if the muscle 
be stretched beyond what may be called its normal length, as is 
the case in the living body, the weight which it can lift, and conse- 
quently its efficiency, is increased. In these respects the muscle 
behaves like an elastic cord, and some authorities, notably Chau- 
veau,* regard the essence of muscular contraction as consisting of 
a direct conversion of the potential energy of the “contractile 
material” of the muscle into muscular elasticity. 

EFrricIENcy oF THE Living AnrMaL.—According to the above 
principles ‘the maximum efficiency of a muscle would be obtained 
when it was loaded to its maximum at each point in the contraction ; 
that is, when the load diminished uniformly from the maximum 
corresponding to the initial length of the muscle to zero at the point 
of greatest contraction. Such conditions, however, rarely if ever 
obtain in the animal. Of its many muscles some serve largely 
or wholly to maintain the relative positions of the different parts of 
the body, and consequently have an efficiency approaching zero. 
Others contract to a varying extent and under loads less than the 
maximum. Some muscles, owing to their anatomical relations, 
work at a less mechanical advantage than others, while the extent 
to which a given group of muscles is called into action will vary 
with the nature of the work. 

If, then, the efficiency of the single muscle is variable, that of 
the body as a whole would seem likely to be even more so, thus 
rendering it difficult to draw any trustworthy direct conclusions 
as to the efficiency of the bodily machine from studies of the effi- 
ciency of the single muscle. Moreover, the performance of labor 
by an animal sets up various secondary activities, notably of the 
circulatory and respiratory organs, which consume their share of 
potential energy and yet do not contribute directly to the per- 
formance of the work, and the extent of these secondary activities 
varies with the nature and the severity of the work. When, there- 
fore, as is here the case, we consider the whole animal in the light 
of a machine for converting the potential energy of the food into 

* Le Travail Musculaire. Paris, 1891. 
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mechanical work, we are perforce, by the very complexity of the 
problem, driven to the statistical method of comparing the total 
income and outgo of energy in the various forms of work. 


THE UTILIZATION OF NET AVAILABLE ENERGY. 


Both the activity of the skeletal muscles in the performance of 
work and the supplementary activity of the muscles concerned in 
circulation, respiration, etc., is carried on at the expense of energy 
stored in the muscles themselves or perhaps in the blood which 
circulates through them. The body thus suffers a loss of energy 
which is replaced from the energy of the food. If, then, we supply 
a working animal, in addition to its maintenance ration, with an 
amount of food exactly sufficient to make good the loss, the total 
energy metabolized in the performance of the work will repre- 
sent the net available energy of the excess food, since this by 
definition is that portion of the gross energy which contributes 
to the maintenance of the store of potential energy in the 
body. 
It is true that in our discussion of the net available energy of 
the food we regarded it as making good the losses that occur below 
the maintenance requirement, and the question may arise whether 
the availability as thus measured is the same as the availability for 
the production of muscular work. In reality, however, the two 
cases are not radically different. Even below the point of mainte- 
nance the internal work of the body consists very largely of muscu- 
lar work, and it is the energy metabolized in the performance of this 
work which appears to constitute the chief demand for available 
‘food energy. It would appear highly probable, therefore, that the 
net availability of the metabolizable energy of the food will be found 

to be substantially the same whether that energy be employed to | 
prevent a loss from the body as a consequence of its internal work | 
| below maintenance or on account of the performance of external 
work above maintenance. 

‘If, then, we cause an animal to perform a known amount of 
external work and measure the increase in the amount of energy 
metabolized in the body, we may regard the latter as representing 
net available energy derived from previous food, and a comparison 
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of this quantity with the work done will give the coefficient 
of utilization for the particular animal and kind of work experi- 
mented on. 


The Efficiency of the Animal as a Motor. 


The relation just indicated between the work performed and the 
total energy metabolized in its performance is not infrequently re- 
garded as expressing the efficiency of the animal as a motor, but it 
should be clearly understood that this is true only in a limited sense. 
A coefficient computed in the manner outlined above takes account 
only of the loss which occurs in the conversion of the stored energy 
of the body into external mechanical work. It neither includes the 
expenditure of energy required for the digestion and assimilation of 
the food, nor does it take account of the large amount of energy con- 
tinually consumed in the internal work of the animal machine. It 
does not, therefore, furnish a direct measure of the economy with 
which the animal machine uses the energy supplied to it, but is 
comparable rather to the theoretical thermo-dynamic efficiency of 
a steam-engine. With this limitation, however, the phrase may be 
used as a matter of convenience. 

Quite extensive investigations upon this point are already on 
record. They have generally taken the form of what may be called 
respiration experiments. The respiratory exchange of carbon di- 
oxide and oxygen has been determined, first, in a state of rest, and, 
second, during the performance of a measured amount of work. 
From the difference between these two values the quantity of ma- 
terial metabolized and the amount of energy consequently liberated 
have been computed and compared with the energy recovered in 
the form of mechanical work. 

This method of experimentation has been largely developed and 
employed by Zuntz and his associates * in experiments upon man, 
the dog, and especially the horse. Since the present work relates 
especially to the nutrition of domestic animals, the results upon the 
latter animal are of peculiar interest, but their study may be ad- 


vantageously preceded by a somewhat brief consideration of the 
results upon the dog and upon man. 


* Compare Chapter VIII, pp. 251-2 
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Experiments on the Dog.—The following experiments by 
Zuntz,* while not the earliest upon record, may serve to illustrate 
the general methods employed and as introductory to the more 
elaborate experiments upon the horse. 

The following table shows the average oxygen consumption and 
carbon dioxide excretion, determined by the Zuntz apparatus, of 
a dog when lying, standing, and performing work upon a tread- 
power, and also the amount of work done, all computed per minute: 


i Respiration per Ww : 
. ork per Minute. 
Weight Minute. DP 
of cera Ne of 
ma. Ke Respir- | Work | Work | ,Dis- 
on Lets Oxy- | COs. | atory of of tance. 
Kee. ments. gen c.c. Quo- |Ascent: Draft, travel- 
8. ec. tient. | Kgm.| Kgm. led, 
Meters. 
6.) Dying woes ba8 names 174.3) 124.7) 0.71 |......]...... 
is (Magnus-Levy) ..} 172. | 123.8} 0.72 |......]...... 
2 |Standing . ........... 245.6) 170.2) 0.69 |......]...... 
26.932 8 Ascending shght incline. 725.3] 525.2) 0.73 13.23) 0 2 se: 78.566 
26.674 5 steeper * .{1285.3] 990.6) 0.77 |365.82)...... 79.497 
27.175 10 | Draft nearly horizontal .|1028.8] 798.9] 0.77 22.83]202.91| 70.420 


The work per minute as given in the above table does not in- 
clude the energy expended in horizontal locomotion. The work of 
draft is the product of the distance traversed into the draft; the 
work of ascent equals the same distance multiplied by the sine of 
the angle of ascent. A remarkable increase (41 per cent.) in the 
metabolism when standing over that when lying was observed 
(compare p. 343) but does not enter into the subsequent com- 
putations. 

The two experiments on ascending a grade afford data for com- 
putiig the increased metabolism corresponding, on the one hand, 
to one gram-meter of work done against gravity, and, on the 
other, to the transportation of one kilogram through one meter 
horizontally. The latter, of course, is not work in the mechanical 
sense, but it requires the consumption of a certain amount of 
material, the liberated energy being employed in successive liftings 

_ of the body and in overcoming internal resistances and ultimately 
appearing as heat. It includes, of course, the increased metab- 
olism required for the maintenance of the erect position. 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 68, 191. 
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If from the totals given in the table we subtract the figures 
for rest,’ we have the following as the increments of the respiration 
due to the work, including the work of standing: 


| | Oxygen, Carbon Dioxide, 
c.c. c.c. 
Ascending slight incline. . 551.0 400.5 
a steeper ‘“ 1111.0 865.9 


The weight of the animal and the distance traversed having 
differed somewhat, the results may be rendered comparable by com- 
puting them per kilogram of weight and per meter of distance trav- 
ersed—that is, by dividing in each case by the product of weight 
into distance.. Expressing the results in gram-meters and cubic 
millimeters for convenience we have— 


| Oxygen Carbon Dioxide Work of Ascent, 
¢.mm. ¢ mm. gr.-m. 
Ascending slight incline... . 260.40 189.27 6.252 
a steeper ‘ 523 .93 408 .35 172.512 


If we let x equal the oxygen consumption required for the trans- 
portation of 1 kg. through 1 meter and y that required per gram- 
meter of work of ascent we have 


2+ 6.252y=260.40 c.mm. 
2+172.512y= 523.93 c.mm. 
whence we have 
z=250.49 c.mm. 
y= 1.585 ¢.mm. 
A similar computation for the carbon dioxide gives 


Locomotion, per kg. and meter....... 181.033 ¢.mm. 
Per gram-meter of work of ascent..... 1.317 e.mm. 


and the corresponding respiratory quotient is 0.723. 
With these data in hand it is easy to compute the increased 


respiratory exchange corresponding to one gram-meter of work of 
draft as follows: 
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Oxygen, Carbon Dioxide, 
c.c. c.c. 

Totals. conchae sea eran aa 1028 .80 798.90 
Rests cac-ncis Qo asdne Sh nel ean 174.30 124.70 
Transportation of 27.175 kgs. 

through 70.42 meters ........| 479.36 346.55 
Ascent—22.83 kgm............ 36.19 30.07 

Ota jiesa cioicezis tay Siesaveane ses 689.85 501.32 
Remains for draft............. 338 .95 297 .58 


For one gram-meter of work of draft we have, therefore, 


OXYGEN. Sessa eye eee ee RUSE 1.6704 ¢.mm 
Carbon dioxide................0000. 1.467 ¢mm 
Respiratory quotient................ 0.878 


It appears from the above that the work of draft required 
somewhat more metabolism than the same amount of work of 
ascent. The individual experiments of this and other series like- 
wise show that variations in the speed and in the angle of ascent 
affect the result. For the present, however, we may confine our- 
selves to a consideration of the average figures. 

It remains to compute from the results for oxygen and carbon 
dioxide the corresponding amounts of energy liberated. The data 
are insufficient for an exact computation. It having been shown, 
however (compare Chapter VI), that even severe work causes but a 
slight increase in the proteid metabolism, the author assumes that 
_the additional metabolism in these experiments was entirely at the 
expense of carbohydrates and fat and computes the proportion of 
each from the respiratory quotient. The results are admittedly 
not exact. Besides the uncertainty just mentioned, there is the 
possibility that irregularities in the excretion of carbon dioxide 
may affect the respiratory quotient in short trials and, more- 
over, we must bear in mind the possibility of various cleavages 
and hydrations as affecting the evolution of energy in such experi- 
ments (compare Berthelot’s criticism on p. 254). The author does 
not, however, regard these possible errors as very serious. Com- 
puted on this basis the results are as follows, expressed both in 
terms of heat (calories) and in gram-meters (1 cal. equals 425 
gram-meters) : 
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For 1 gram-meter, ascent.......... 0.0076681 cal. =3.259 gr.-m. 
eet HES SOP aE ti aiain sieceureda ss 0.008180 “ =3.476 “ 
“ locomotion per kg. and meter.. 1.1787 cals. =500.95 “ 


According to the above figures the performance of one gram- 
meter of work required the metabolizing of material whose potential 
energy was equal to 3.259 gr.-m. in the one case and 3.476 gr.-m. in 
the other. In other words, these amounts of net available energy 
were liberated in the kinetic form in the body, one gram-meter in 
each case being recovered as external work while the remainder 
ultimately took.the form of heat. 

This is equivalent to a utilization of 30.7 per cent. of the net 
available energy in ascent and of 28.77 per cent. in draft. It is to 
be noted that these figures refer only to that portion of the in- 
creased metabolism which is applied to the production of external 
work and do not include that necessary for the transportation of the 
animal’s weight. The corresponding ratio for this portion could 
only be obtained on the basis of complicated and uncertain compu- 
tations of the mechanical work of locomotion. If, however, instead 
of this we assume that this most common form of muscular activity 
is performed with the same economy as the work of ascent, we can 
conversely compute the mechanical work of locomotion for 1 kg. 
through 1 meter as 


500.95 gr.-m. X .807=153.8 gr.-m. 


Experiments on Man.—In connection with his experiments on 
the dog already described, Zuntz * cites the results of a number of 
experiments with man upon the work of locomotion and of ascent, 
the average results of which are summarized in the table opposite, 
to which have been added the results of later experiments by 
Frentzel & Reach.t 

Experiments on the Horse.—Very extensive investigations on 
the production of work by the horse have been made by Zuntz in 
conjunction with Lehmann and Hagemann.{ Some of the results 
of these investigations have already been discussed in their bearing 
on the question of digestive work (pp. 385-393), and the method 

* Loc cit., p. 208. 


+ Arch. ges Physiol., 88, 494. 
{ Landw. Jahr., 18, 1; 23, 125; 27, Supp III. 
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Energy Expended in 
prey Hono 
Experimenter. Appara- anes bah Grade, 
pene | ieee | eettam. | Pe, | Santa 
Kegs. per Kg. Nees t Meters. 
and Meter, K ae 
Kem. gm. 
Katzenstein .......... 55.5 0.334 2.857 74.48 | 9.6-13.3 
f aaa 0.217 3.190 71.32 ) 6.5 
z 0.211 3.140 71.46 . 
Schumburg & Zuntz{| 39°9 | o'ass | 3.563 | 41.93] jstons 
| 88.2 | 0.263 | 3.555 | 43.34 5 |90-7-62.0 
72.6 0.284 2.913 62.04 
Loewy...........--- 81.1 0.231 2.921 60.90 }|23.0-30.5 
80.0 0.244 2.729 56.54 
Frentzel: 
Normal gait.........]/ 86.5 0.219 Le 746 66.94 
Slow Osseo wages  Sb5 0.233 : { 3..92 
Reach: i 23.3 
Normal gait.........| 65.8 0.230 63.95 
Slow “.........| 55.8 | 0.251 {2.846 { 34.58 


of computing the total metabolism in the rest experiments has 
been explained; it remains to consider the results of the work 
experiments. The larger proportion of the experiments were 
upon the same horse (No. III), and the summaries and averages 
on subsequent pages represent chiefly the results with this animal. 

The work was done upon a special tread-power located in the 
open air, and during the rest experiments the animal likewise stood 
in the tread-power. The inclination of the platform of the power 
could be varied, and it could also be driven by a steam-engine, so 
that by setting it horizontal the work performed by the animal was 
reduced to that of locomotion alone. The distance traversed was 
measured by a revolution-counter, and in the experiments on draft 
the animal pulled against a dynamometer. 

The large number of experiments (several hundred) are grouped 
by the authors into fourteen periods according to the season (winter 
or summer) and the kind and amount of food consumed, each of 
these periods including a considerable number of experiments both 
on rest and on different forms of work. On each day from two to 
eight experiments were usually made, some on rest and some on 
work of various sorts. The average of all the rest experiments in 
each period is then compared with similar averages for the various 
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kinds of work in order to eliminate so far as possible the influence 
of variations in external temperature and in the feeding, as well as 
to reduce the probable error of experiment. 

Work at A WaLk.—The experiments may be grouped into 
those in which the work was performed respectively at a walk and a 
trot. Those of the former category, being the more numerous, may 
be considered first. 

Work of Locomotion.—The following detailed comparison of the 
experiments of Period a upon rest and upon walking without load 
or draft will serve to further explain the method: 


REST EXPERIMENTS. PERIOD @. 


Ration, 6 Kg. Oats, 1 Kg. Straw, 6-7 Kg Hay. 


Per Kg Live Weight 
and. Minute: Respira- | Air Tem- | Relative Hours 
No. of Experiment. |---| __ tory perature | Velocity | Since Last. 
c Quotient. | Deg.C. | of Wind. | Feeding. 
Oxveeh ‘arbon 
yee Dioxide ¢ 
4.0, Oc. 
B10: goss none we es 3.94 3.81 0.968 | —5.0 0 3.0 
SOD), sisi BESS ES BE ES 3.92 4.02 1.025 | —0.5 1 2.5 
Ol ne § orient Maer 3 98 3.42 0.861 2.0 1 5.6 
BOM ois einata Sinue ts 4.06 4.04 0.997 5.3 3 2.0 
BA Oe oii ahr teksts 4.11 3 86 0.940 4.7 1 1.5 
DO Gloss casi gtigtecte tae 3.89 3.63 0.933 2.0 1 3.5 
AGG ates ee. aos oa eee 8 3.71 3.44 0.929 9.0 3 1.5 
Average ....... 3.94 3.75 0.950 2.5 1.4 2.8 
Corrected *..... 4.04 3.86 


In the same period eight experiments were made in which the 
-:ad-power was set as nearly horizontal as possible and driven by 
the steam-engine, the animal being simply required to maintain his 
place on the power. The results for oxygen were as shown in the 
first portion of the following table: 


* A comparison of Zuntz’s method with the results obtained in the Pet- 
tenkofer respiration apparatus showed that the gaseous exchange through 
the skin and intestines amounted to about 2} per cent. of the pulmonary 
respiration in case of the oxygen and 3 per cent in case of the carbon di- 
oxide. These additions are accordingly made to the figures of the respira- 
tion experiments and the results designated as “corrected,” 
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WALKING WITHOUT LOAD OR DRAFT. PERIOD a. 
Per Kg. Live Weight. 


Observed. 
Oxygen Equivalent. 
No. of Live Per Minute. he Wore 
Experiment. | Weight Work of 
Kegs. 7 Ascent, 
Distance | Work of |Per Meter | Per | Per Meter 
Oxygen | Traveled | Ascent, | Traveled. |Minute, | Traveled. 
c.c. Meters. Kgm. Gr.-m. c.c. c.mm. 
AOD seis oe ised 429 9.0 57 0.57 10 5.1 89 
440.0... ee 434 11.3 87 0.84 10 7.3 84 
ADD: pests 428 12.2 94 0.89 9 8.2 88 
AG o jsispe aan 428 12.7 95 0.87 9 8.7 92 
7 rs 430 10.8 92 0.70 8 6.9 74 
AGO! ese siiec 430 11.7 99 0.74 8 7.8 79 
AID... ee 434 12.3 98 0.79 8 8.4 86 
7. (eee aes 434 11.2 93 0.76 8 7.3 78 
Average ...| 480.9 | 11.405 | 89.338 | 0.764 8.643 | 7.463] 83.793 
Corrected ss ie ceca beeen tamer eellseme ees ede eoerd 85.888 


If from the oxygen consumption in each of the above experiments 
we subtract the average rest value for the same period (3.94 c.c.) 
the remainder will represent the increase due to the work, as shown 
in the seventh column, and this divided by the distance traveled 
gives the figures of the eighth column. 

The average respiratory quotient of that part of the respiration 
due to the work in these eight experiments was 0.894. On the 
very probable assumption that the work caused no material change 
in the metabolism of either proteids * or crude fiber, or in other 
words, that the energy for work was derived substantially from solu- 
ble carbohydrates and fat, the calorific equivalent of 1 c.c. of oxygen 
is computed and the following calculation of energy made for the 
average of the eight experiments (compare pp. 76 and 251). These 
results are not corrected for cutaneous and intestinal respiration. 


Per Kg. Live Weight per Minute. 


Oxygen combined with fat .............-. 3.4415 c.c. 

Oxygen combined with starch............. 4.0215 “ 
LOtals 3.254): 22 Geek tome anes ale on 7.4630 “ 
Equivalent energy ........--+-+++++ 36.420 cals. 


*The authors show that even a considerably increased proteid meta- 
bolism would not materially affect the computation of energy. 
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Energy per Meter Traveled (Including Work of Ascent). 


Per kg. total mass * ..... 0.6.0. e cece rece 0.3948 cal. 
Per kg. live weight .....-....... eee eeeee { rea kgm. 
Work of ascent ..... 2.0... cece eee cee e eens 8.643 gr.-m. 


Determinations of the work of locomotion were made in six 
different periods, or thirty-five experiments in all. The average 
for each period, computed in terms of energy as in the above 
example, is given in Table VIII of the Appendix. It is to be noted 
that these results still include the small amount of work expended 
in ascending the slight incline. This factor is determined in the 
manner shown in the following paragraph. 

Work of Ascent.—In four periods experiments were made (thir- 
teen in all) upon the work of ascending a moderate grade at a walk. 
The average results, computed on the same basis as before, are 
contained in Table LX of the Appendix. 

By comparing the average results of these two series of experi- 
ments in the manner explained on p. 500, letting + equal the oxygen 
or energy required per kilogram live weight for locomotion through 
1 meter horizontally and y the corresponding quantities for the 
performance of 1 gram-meter of work of ascent we have the follow- 
ing equations: 

For Oxygen. 
z+ 4.395y= 83.480 c.mm. 
2+107.041ly= 222.941 c.mm. 
For Energy. 
z+ 4.395y=0.4035 cal. 
x+107.041y=1.0795 cals. 

Solving these we obtain the following values respectively for 

the work of locomotion per meter and for the energy expended in 


peice. Energy. 
ec mm. 
cals. Kem. 
Locomotion per meter: 
Per kg. live weight............. 77.509 0.3746 0.1592 
“« “total mass............ 75.048 0.3618 0.1538 
Ascent, per kilogram-meter...... 1359 .00 6.5858 2.7990 


* Weight of animal plus weight of apparatus carried. 
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doing 1 kgm. of work of ascent, and the utilization of the available 
energy in the latter case is 35.73 per cent. 

Work of Drajt.—For the work of draft at a walk, up a slight 
incline, the results tabulated in Table X of the Appendix were 
obtained. 

Giving x and y the same significance as before, and letting z 
represent the oxygen or energy corresponding to one gram-meter of 
work of draft, we have the following equation, based on the results 
per kilogram live weight and meter traveled: 


x+5.115y+153.127z= 306.561 c.mm.= 1.5021 cals. 


Substituting in this the average values of x and y obtained as in- 
dicated in the previous paragraph, but from a larger number of 
experiments, we have 


z=1.4504 c.mm.= .007143 cal. per gram-meter. 


The above details of a few of the experiments may serve to illus- 
trate the methods of computation employed. Similar determina- 
tions were made upon various forms of work under differing condi- 
tions, the results of which will be given later. 

Correction for Speed.—Before final data could be obtained, 
however, it was found necessary to take account of the speed of the 
animal, since comparisons of the various periods showed that the 
metabolism due to the work of locomotion at a walk increased 
materially as the velocity increased. 

To compute the necessary correction, the authors divide the 
thirty-five experiments of Table VIII into three groups according 
to the speed. For each group the oxygen and energy correspond- 
ing to the work of ascent are computed, using the values of y given 
on the previous page (1359 c.mm.; 6.5858 cals.), and subtracted 
from the total, leaving the following as the amounts per kilogram 
live weight due to horizontal locomotion: 


Oxygen ‘ Oxygen Re- | Increase of | Heat Value 
No. of Velocity Contac’ Respira- | calculated to] Oxygen per | of Oxygen 
Experi-| per Minute, per Kg. tory Respiratory eter pee Meter 
ments. | “ Meters. and Meter, | Quotient: | Quotient of | Velocity, | (Corrected), 

c.mm. ; 0.86, c.mm c¢.mm. cals. 


6 78.00. 66.69 0.896 67 32 0.697 0.3363 
20 90.16 76.04 0.848 75.80 0.683 0.3787 
9 98.11 80.97 0.873 S123) luees onan te 0.4058 
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On the average, an increase of 1 meter per minute in the speed 
was found to cause an increased metabolism corresponding to— 


ORYVEON: 23 cco dee we ewa es Selene 0.692 c.mm. 
Hire yin wien stew ee kee eS 0.00345 cal. 


A similar computation for the experiments on ascending a con- 
siderable grade without load or draft showed a similar difference, 
which, however, seemed to be chiefly or entirely due to variations 
in the work of locomotion. When the amount of the latter was 
‘computed with the correction for speed just given, the metabolism 
due to the actual work of ascent seemed to be independent of the 
speed, the only exception being two experiments at a rapid walk in 
which over exertion of the animal was suspected. 

In the thirteen experiments on the work of ascending a moderate 
grade contained in Table IX, the average speed was 81.95 meters 
per minute, while in the thirty-five experiments with which they 
are compared (Table VIII) the average speed was 90.16 meters. 
From the table on p. 506 we compute that the consumption of 
oxygen (R.Q.=0.86) and the corresponding energy values per kilo- 
gram and meter at these speeds would be— 


| | Oxygen. Energy. | 
¢.mm. cals, 
At 90.16 M. velocity:...... 75.80 0.3746 
“ 81.95 M. SM” seats as 70.05 0.3462 


Substituting this corrected value of x in the equations on 
p- 506, we have as the corrected value of y per kilogram-meter for 
ascending a moderate grade 


6.851 cals. =2.912 kgm. =34.3 per cent. 


In brief, a correction for the value of x is computed. using the 
first value of y, and then this corrected value of x is used to com- 
pute the corrected value of y. In other words, the method is one 
of approximation, but the errors of the corrected values are pre- 
sumably less than the unavoidable errors of experiment. 

Effect of Load—In a number of experiments the horse carried 
on the saddle a load, consisting of lead plates, corresponding to that 
of arider. The mere sustaining of such a weight at rest was found 
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to increase the gaseous exchange, the total metabolism being sub- 
stantially proportional to the total mass (horse + load), but in.com- 
puting the work experiments the same rest values are used as for 
the preceding experiments; that is, the results include the work 
required to simply sustain the weight as well as that required to 
move it. Computing the results in the same manner as before the 
authors obtain for an average speed of 90.18 meters per minute 
the following results: 


Locomotion per Meter. 


Per kg. live weight ......... 0.5004 cal. = 0.2126 kgm. 
“© total mass.......... 0.3914 “ =0.1663 “ 
Ascent, 
Per kilogram-meter ........ 6.502 cals. = 2.7640 “ = 36.19% 


A comparison of these figures with those on p. 506 shows 
that for this animal a load of 127 kgs. caused about 8 per cent. 
increase in the energy expended, per kg. of total mass, in horizon- 
tal locomotion, but no increase in that expended per kilogram- 
meter in ascent. 

Work of Descent.—In descending a grade the force of gravity 
acts with instead of against the animal and tends therefore to 
diminish the metabolism. On the other hand, however, as the 
steepness of the grade increases the animal is obliged to put forth 
muscular exertions to prevent too rapid a descent, and this tends 
to increase the metabolism. It was found that an inclination of 
2° 52’ caused the maximum decrease in the metabolism. At 5° 45’ 
the metabolism was the same as at 0°, while on steeper grades it 
was greater than on a level surface. 

Work at A Tror.—A smaller number of experiments were made 
upon work at a trot under varying conditions. In trotting, the up 
and down motion of the body is much greater than in walking, while 
but a small part of the muscular energy thus expended is available 
for propulsion. It was therefore to be expected that the energy 
tequired for horizontal locomotion would be greater at a trot than 
at a walk, and the results of the experiments corresponded fully 
with this expectation, the computed energy per meter being found 
to be 


Per kg. live weight............-eeeeeeee 0.5660 cal. 
« « mass (horse+load)..........6-. 0.5478 “ 
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at a speed of 195 meters per minute. The fact of such an increased 
expenditure of energy in trotting as compared with walking has 
also been confirmed by the results of Grandeau, which will be con- 
sidered in another connection. It was also found that in trotting, 
unlike walking, the work of locomotion was independent of the 
speed within the limits experimented upon (up to a speed of 206 
meters per minute, or about 74 miles per hour). Aload of 127.2kgs. 
increased the work of locomotion per kg. of mass by about 10 per 
cent. as compared with the increase of 8 per cent. at a walk. One 
experiment on work of ascent and one on horizontal draft, both 
without load, showed a utilization of, respectively, 31.96 per cent. 
and 31.70 per cent., but two other experiments on horizontal draft, 
in which the work was thought to have been excessive, gave an 
average of only 23.35 per cent. 

SumMMARY.—The final results of the experiments upon the horse 
may be summarized as follows: 


Work at a Walk. Work at a Slow Trot 
Available Ener; Hj i a 
spended. | Cues. | AY eae” (Utilise. 
Per Per 
Cent. Cent. 
cals. Kgm. cals, Kem 
For 1 kgm. work of ascent, 
without load : 
10.7% grade............. 6 .8508/2.9116/34.3 | 7.3647*13.1300*131 .96* 
18.1% grade............. 6.9787|2 9660/33 .7 
For 1 kgm. work of ascent, 
with load : 
15.8% grade............. 6.502 |2.7634/36.2 
For 1 kgm. work of draft: 
{| 7.4240*/3 .1550*/31.7* 
0.5% grade............. 7.5190 3.196031 .3 { |10.07804/4. 28201123 4+ 
8.5% grade............. 10 .3360/4 .3930)/22.7 
Locomotion per kg mass per 
meter without load : 
Speed of 78.00 M. per min.| 0.3256 ) 
«90.16 | 0.3666) © lis ae aes 0.5478} 
“ se ggiie « « | 9.3929) J 
The same with load : 
Speed of 90.18 M per min.| 0.3914]......]...... 0.6007} 


* Single experiment. 
} Two experiments. Work probably excessive. 
t Independent of speed. 
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Conditions Determining Efficiency. 


From the results recorded in the preceding paragraphs it appears 
that, as we were led to expect from a consideration of the efficiency 
of the single muscle, the efficiency of the animal as a converter of 
potential energy into mechanical work varies with the nature of the 
work and the conditions under which it is performed, although the 
variations are perhaps hardly as great as might have been expected. 
In general, we may say that in the neighborhood of one third of the 
potential energy directly consumed in muscular exertion is recov- 
ered as mechanical work. This appears to be a high degree of effi- 
ciency as compared with that of any artificial transformer of poten- 
tial energy yet constructed. The steam-engine, the chief example 
of such transformers, even in its most highly perfected forms, rarely 
utilizes over 15 per cent. of the potential energy of the fuel, while 
in ordinary practice one half of this efficiency is considered a good 
result. 

The comparison is misleading. however, for three reasons: First, 
the figures given in the preceding pages relate to the utilization of 
the net available energy of the food. As we have seen, however, 
a certain expenditure of energy in digestion and assimilation is 
required to render the food energy available, while still another 
portion of the latter is lost in the potential energy of the excreta. 
In the case of herbivorous animals. these two sources of loss very 
materially reduce the percentage utilization when computed upon 
the gross energy of the food. Second, the comparison takes no 
account of the large amount of energy consumed continually 
throughout the twenty-four hours for the internal work of the 
body of the animal, and which continues irrespective of whether 
the animal is used as a motor or not. Third, the expenditure 
of energy in locomotion is not considered in computing the 
efficiency of one third. When these three points are allowed for 
but little remains of the apparent superiority of the animal as a 
prime motor, even omitting from consideration the greater cost of 
his fuel (food). 

It remains now to consider somewhat more specifically the in- 
fluence upon the efficiency of the animal machine of some of the 
more important conditions. 
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Kinp or Worx.—Of the forms of work investigated, that of 
ascent, that is, of raising the weight of the body (with or without 
load), appears to be the one which is performed most economically. 
The horse in ascending a moderate grade without load showed an 
efficiency of 34.3 per cent., while with a load of 127 kgs. a slightly 
higher efficiency was obtained, viz., 36.2 per cent. (The latter 
figure, however, includes some estimated corrections for speed.) 
For the dog (p. 502) the average result was 30.7 per cent. For 
man the figures of the table on p. 503 correspond to from 28.1 to 
36.6 per cent. 

The efficiency, however, was found to decrease with the steep- 
ness of the grade. Thus with the horse it fell from 34.3 to 33.7 
per cent., with an increase of the grade from 10.7 to 18.1 per cent. 
The experiments of Loewy on man, averaged on p. 503, show the 
same result in a more striking manner. Taking separately the 
experiments on each subject we have the following: 


Efficiency. 
Grade 
Per Cent. 
A. L. J.-L. LZ 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

23 34.3 36.1 36.6 
30.5 34.3 32.6 36 6 
36.6 29.0 32 3 32.2 


The work of horizontal locomotion consists largely of successive 
liftings of the weight of the body. It might therefore be expected 
from the above results that this work would be performed even more 
economically than that of ascent, since it is obviously the form of 
muscular activity for which animals like the horse and dog are 
specially adapted. In the case of the walking horse, Kellner * has 
proposed a formula. based on mechanical considerations, for com- 
puting the work of locomotion. Zuntz + has applied this formula 
to the animal used in his experiments and computed the mechanical 
work of locomotion at the three speeds for which the total metabo- 
lism was also determined (p. 507). 


Landw. Jahrb. 9 658. 
{ Ibid , 27, Supp IIL. p 314. 
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A comparison of these figures, expressing the total metabolism 
in its mechanical equivalent, is as follows: 


Per Kg. Mass and Meter. 
Speed 
Meters per 
Minute. Total Computed P 
Metabolism Work erceniege 
Gram-meters. | Gram-meters. Creney > 
78.00 138.4 49.14 35.5 
90.16 155.8 54.54 35.00 
98.11 167.0 58.40 34.97 


This computation gives an efficiency slightly greater than that 
obtained for the ascent of a grade without load, and in so far tends 
to confirm our conjecture, but the basis on which the work of loco- 
motion is computed can hardly be regarded as sufficiently accurate 
to give this result the force of a demonstration. 

The work of draft appears to be performed considerably less 
economically than that of ascent or locomotion. Thus, for the 
horse, the efficiency for nearly horizontal draft was found to be 31.3 
per cent. at a walk, and in one experiment at a trot 31.7 per cent., as 
against 34-36 per cent. for ascent. In two other experiments at a 
trot, in which the work may have been excessive, a much lower 
efficiency was found, viz., 23.4 per cent. For draft up a grade of 
8.5 per cent. at a walk the efficiency was greatly reduced, viz., to 
22.7 per cent. The above figures refer to the work of draft only, 
after deducting the energy required for locomotion and ascent. A 
similar difference was likewise observed with the dog (p. 502), the 
efficiency in nearly horizontal draft being 28.8 per cent. as compared 
with 30.7 per cent. for work of ascent. 

Experiments on man, not cited in the above pages, in which 
the work was performed by turning a crank, have shown decidedly 
lower figures for the percentage utilization. 

Sprrp AND Gart.—The energy expended by the horse in loco- 
motion at a walk was found to increase with the speed at the 
rate of 0.00334 cal. per meter and kilogram mass for each in- 
crease of 1 meter in the speed per minute. [Kellner’s mechanical 
analysis of the work of locomotion mentioned above divides it 
into two parts, viz., that expended in lifting the body of the 
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animal and that expended in imparting motion to the legs. The 
former portion is regarded as constant, while the latter portion 
would increase with the speed. The very close proportionality 
between the work thus computed and the total metabolism, as 
shown by the table on the preceding page, is a strong confirma- 
tion of the correctness of both methods and places the conclusion 
as to the influence of speed upon metabolism beyond reasonable 
doubt. It is to be remembered, however, that it is the total 
metabolism per kilogram and meter which increases with the speed. 
The percentage utilization of the energy, so far as the data at our 
command enable us to determine, apparently remains constant. 
Practically, however, it is the former fact which interests us, since 
the expenditure of energy in locomotion is comparable to that in 
internal work and has only an indirect economic value. A similar 
effect of speed on the metabolism in horizontal locomotion was 
observed by Zuntz* in experiments on man. In those with the dog, 
on the other hand, the variations in speed were between 64.2 and 
85.9 meters per minute, but no material difference in the metabo- 
lism due to locomotion was observed. 

In trotting, a horse expends much more energy per unit of hori- 
zontal distance than in walking. Thus, trotting at an average 
speed of 195 meters per minute (a little over 7 miles per hour), as 
compared with walking at an average speed of 90.16 meters per 
minute, gave the following results for the metabolism per kilo- 
gram mass and meter distance. 

POtHNg rast. daed naa ee eves 0.5478 cal. 
Walking i tcuaiirniaiadi seta eq ateelangalen 0.3666 “ 

On the other hand, speed is, so to speak, obtained more econom- 
ically at the trot than at the walk. In the averages just given the 
speed was increased by 116 per cent., while the metabolism was in- 
creased by only 49 per cent. The same result is reached in another 
way by computing, by means of the factor given at the beginning of 
this paragraph (0.00334 cal.), the theoretical walking speed which 
would give a metabolism equal to the average metabolism in trot- 
ting. We find this to be 147 meters per second, as compared with 195 
meters ata trot. Moreover, it was found that at the trot the metab- 
olism did not increase with the speed, within the limits of the ex- 

* Arch, ges. Physiol., 68, 198. 
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periments. These, however, did not include speeds above 206 
meters per minute (about 74 miles per hour), and the work was done 
on a tread-power, so that there was no air resistance. At this 
moderate speed it is not probable that the latter factor would be a 
large one, but it is one which increases as the square of the 
velocity, so that at high speeds it constitutes the larger portion of 
the resistance. At high speeds, too, the muscles contract to a 
greater degree, thus decreasing their efficiency, and additional auxil- 
iary muscles are called into play, both directly and to aid the in- 
creased respiration. It is a matter of common experience that while 
a horse is able to travel for a number of miles consecutively at 6 to 
7 miles per hour, drawing a considerable load, he can maintain his 
highest speed for only a short time even without load, and does this 
only at the cost of largely increased metabolism. It is evident then 
that there is a limit beyond which an increase of trotting speed 
must increase the metabolism with comparative rapidity. 

Loap.—Supporting a load on the back while standing was found 
to increase the metabolism of the horse No. III approximately in 
proportion to the load—that is, the metabolism computed per unit 
of mass (horse+load) increased but very slightly. In locomotion 
with a load the metabolism is, of course, increased, since the load 
as well as the body of the animal must be lifted at each step. The 
increase over the metabolism at'rest and without load, both walking 
and trotting, was found in the case of Horse III to be somewhat 
greater (8-10 per cent.) than the increase in the mass moved 
(horse + load). 

After making allowance for this increase in the work of locomo- 
tion, the efficiency in ascent with a load was found to be unaffected 
by the latter; that is, the energy expended in lifting a unit of mass 
(horse+load) through a unit of distance remained substantially 
the same. Indeed the figure obtained (36.2 per cent.) is slightly 
higher than that without load (34.3 per cent). Interesting indi- 
vidual differences in the above particulars were, however, observed 
between Horse No. III and some of the other animals experimented 
upon, particularly Nos. II and XIII, which form the subject of a 
succeeding paragraph. 

Species AND Size or ANIMAL.—In ascending a moderate grade, 
the efficiency seems to be about the same in the horse and in 
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man, while in the dog it is apparently somewhat less, as is seen 
from the following comparison: 


Grade, Efficiency, 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Mat ssctacccucdat se 23 35.7 
OVS sic. eis eines eae 10.7 34.3 
OAS” creatine ® iNet eared 18.1 33.7 
DOS iisdinsaeinieess 17.2 30.7 


The energy expended in horizontal locomotion, on the other 
hand, showed more marked differences, viz.: 


Energy Expended 
Speed, Met 

| perMinute.” | ret, Ken 
DOG cms cashes dtabeas 78.57 0.501 
MAD soon ge hana ose 42 .32-74 .48 0.211-0.334 
OTE scncndaxaneias 78.00 0.138 


The relatively high figure for the dog is perhaps due in part to the 
considerable muscular effort apparently required (p. 499) to main- 
tain the erect posture. It has been shown by v. Hésslin,* however, 
by a mechanical analysis of the work of locomotion, that the latter 
does not increase as rapidly as the weight of the animal, but in 
proportion to its two-thirds power, or, in other words, approximately 
in proportion to the surface. If we compare the experiments upon 
_ different species of animals on this basis—that is, if we divide the 
total energy expended by the animal for locomotion by the product 
of the distance traversed into the two-thirds power of the weight 
—we obtain the following figures: 


DOB ey Sos hae trains aee eros ea ee 1.501 kgm. 
Mismatch no taki hs Seas 0.861-1.274 kem. 
Horse. spac Shen onde Baie lg 1.058 kem. 


Computed in this way, the figures for the horse and those for man at 
a comparable speed (74.48 M. per min.) do not differ greatly, and 
v. Hosslin’s conclusions are to this extent confirmed. The figures 
for the dog still remain higher than the others. If, in the case of 


* Archiv f. (Anatomie u.) Physiol., 1888, p. 340. 
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this animal, we compare the total metabolism in locomotion with 
that during standing instead of lying, as was done in the case of 
the horse, the figure is reduced to 1.303 kgm., or not much higher 
than in the case of man. It must be remembered, however, that 
the figures above given for man include the metabolism due to 
standing. 

InDIVIDUALITY.—Zuntz & Hagemann’s investigations show that 
the efficiency of the horse is affected to a considerable degree by 
the individual differences in animals. The experiments whose 
results are summarized on p. 510 were upon a single animal 
(No. III). In addition to these a small number of experiments 
were made with several other animals, mostly old and more or less 
worthless ones, besides the considerable-number upon Horse No. II 
previously reported by Lehmann & Zuntz.* The results are com- 
puted by the authors in terms of energy and corrected for speed 
upon the basis of the results obtained with Horse No. III. 

In a single case the work of ascent required slightly less expen- 
diture of energy than with Horse No. III, and in another case the 
work of horizontal locomotion, computed to the same live weight 
in proportion to the two-thirds power of the latter (see the oppo- 
site page) was also less than for Horse No. III, but as a rule these 
old, defective horses gave higher results. For ascent, omitting 
one exceptional case, the range was as follows: 


Per Kgm. of Work. 
Minimum....... 5.906 cals. =39.84 per cent. efficiency 
Maximum....... 9.027 “ =26.07 “ “e 
Horse No. IIL... 6.851 “ =34.30 “ “ 
With one very lame horse (string-halt) the figures reached the 
maximum of 12.343 cals., or an efficiency of only 16.6 per cent. 
A similar range was observed in the results on horizontal loco- 
motion. Reduced to a speed of 78 M. per minute and to the live 
weight of No. III, the range was as follows: 


Per Meter and Kilogram Live Weight. 


Miniminits cies oe iat uaeetee se 1) 284 eal. 
Maximimsiccs ec seiseese ee baw ata eee 0.441 “ 


Horse No: LE iuic wacss vac dae oes 0.336 a 
* Landw. Jahrb., 18, 1. 
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The very lame horse mentioned above gave a still higher figure, 
viz., 0.566 cal. 

A somewhat larger number of experiments with Horse No. XIII 
brought out the interesting fact that the increase in the metabo- 
lism caused by carrying a load on the back was markedly less than 
in the case of No. III, both at rest and in motion. 


PER KILOGRAM MASS (HORSE + LOAD). 


Without Load, With Load, 
cals. per Minute. | cals. per Minute. 
Standing : : 
Horse XTII......... 15.990 14.670 
A TTD 35. sa Genetics 18.311 18.389 
Walking horizontally : cals. per Meter. | cals. per Meter. 
Horse XIII......... 0.389 0.388 
ia 8 8 ERE are seme 0.367 0.391 
Trotting Horizontally : 
Horse XIII......... 0.553 0.488 
£6 TNT sa ashe gage 0.548 0.601 


While, without load, Horse No. XIII showed a greater metabo- 
lism, both while walking and trotting than did Horse No. III, the 
additional effort required for carrying a load was relatively less, 
so that in every case the metabolism per unit of mass, instead of 
increasing, remained unchanged or even diminished. The percent- 
age efficiency of the animal in ascending a grade was also not 
materially affected by the load, while with Horse No. III it ap- 
peared to increase slightly. 

The experiments with Horse No. II previously reported,* when 
recalculated + in the same manner as the later ones, likewise show 
interesting individual differences. For horizontal locomotion, 
after correcting for varying speeds, we have per kilogram mass 
(horse + load) the following: 


Horse No. II, Horse No. III, 
cals. per Meter. | cals. per Meter. 
Walking without load........ 0.415 0.367 
ae _ with load........... 0.385 0.391 
Trotting without load........ 0.499 0.548 
i with load........... 0.415 0.601 
* Landw. Jahrb., 18, 1. { Ibid., 27, Supp. ITI, 355. 
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As these figures show, No. II was decidedly inferior to No. IIL 
in walking without load. In trotting, on the other hand, he was 
somewhat the superior of No. III, or in other words the change 
from walking to trotting caused much less increase in his metabo- 
lism. Like No. XIII, he carried a load with decidedly less expendi- 
ture of energy than did No. III. For the forms of work in which 
the percentage efficiency could be measured the results were as 
follows, the grades, however being not exactly the same for No. II 
as for No. III: 


Horse No. II, Horse No. III, 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Ascending, moderate grade... 33.2 34.3 
fs heavier grade..... 31.7 33.7 
Draft, nearly horizontal...... 29.0 31.3 
«up a grade............ 22.4 22.7 


It seems a fair presumption that such individual differences 
as those above instanced are caused, in large part at least, 
by differences in the conformation of the animals resulting from 
heredity or “spontaneous” variation. A strain of horses which 
has been bred and trained especially for the saddle through a 
number of generations might very naturally be expected to be 
more efficient in carrying a load than a strain which has been bred 
for speed in harness or strength in draft, while the latter might as 
naturally excel the former in efficiency at the trot or in draft. 
Similarly, a race of horses developed in a hilly country might be 
expected to be more efficient in ascending a grade than one in- 
habiting a flat region. It would seem, too, that these differences 
may be not inconsiderable. The results cited suggest an interest- 
ing line of thought and investigation for the student of breeding. 
TRAINING AND FaTIGuE.—It is a familiar experience that any 
unaccustomed form of work is much mere fatiguing at first than it 
is later. This is due in part to the fact that in making unfamiliar 
motions more accessory groups of muscles are called into activity 
than are necessary later when more skill has been acquired. The 
experience of a learner on the bicycle is an excellent example of 
this. In the second place, however, simple exercise of a group of 
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muscles in a particular way seems to increase their average mechan- 
ical efficiency. 

Gruber,* in two series of experiments upon himself, obtained 
the following figures for the excretion of carbon dioxide during 
rest, horizontal locomotion, and hill climbing, all the trials being 
made about the same length of time (four to five hours) after the 
last meal: 


Work of Carbon Dioxide 
Ascent, Excreted in 20 
Kgm. Minutes, Grms. 
Series I; 
TOS cosh fiaauauaritia Gacasaauctasimnea og mo gaon pau dsate| tale wed eee ene 9.706* 
Horizontal locomotion... ...........0 00 cleccceeeceeeees 19.390* 
Hill climbing without practice Misia loalererelas 5892 40.982 
«« ~ after 12 days’ practice..... 6076 32.217 
Series IT (2 months later): 
PROS toca. Goes scars aa ouar lends see maven aaaain we cumoa Saas wane aelatee 12.833 
Horizontal locomotion...............00.[sccceeeeeeeeee 22.418 
Hill climbing without practice.......... 7376 38 .832T 
«after 14 days’ practice... .. 7539 31.001 


* Some carbon dioxide may have escaped absorption. 
t Some carbon dioxide lost. 


Schnyder ¢ has confirmed and extended Gruber’s results. In 
experiments in a treadmill upon two different subjects he ob- 


tained the following figures for the work performed per gram of 
carbon dioxide excreted in excess of that given off during rest: 


; Kem. 
Nod ; Without training...................0000000, 218.13 
Sener Sty ae wae After 2 months’ training.................... 253.18 
Without training..................0.0.0 000008, 243 .93 
INO? Qu iccnweee sate 1 After 6 days’ training...................... 285 . 52 
6-551 EY ats dearer ay ace ie St 349.40 
' Without training....................0000005 302.76 
No. 2 (second series) After 47 days’ training..................... 404.39 


That the greater efficiency after training is not due solely to a 
diminished use of accessory muscles is shown by Schnyder’s experi- 
ments on convalescents. His results were as follows: 


* Zeit. f. Biol., 28, 466 
+ Ibid., 88, 289. 
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Work per 
Gram, Car. 
bon Dioxide 
No. 1—Climbing a hill det tials cdc lauce. geek bate ee aes sal ds bee 215.18 
18 days later ........... ccc ceecaeecoes 306.18 
Hurst tial sede a8ded das eee cs a biask oe 182.70 
2 days after first trial................... 248 .34 
IO: 8 BE EES gL lone aan ae cbs aoa 253.74 
No. 2—Treadmill....} 12 “ “ Oe * Eades ean athee arith 238.85 
14“ “f BE weidrase cate areeass asepauene: ls 210.87 
169 “« PhS ee Savoie haa e aveldeed, 227 .04 
Bi Ne a aise eu BON BO 
24 months after first trial........ Boren 441.17 
First trial sco. c0dv. cesses boda bed ed eco 231.24 
No. 3—Treadmill .... ) 2 days after first trial..................... 231.24 
4 « ef BE ONES atbial aad te lev Sie ee wees ak 286.25 


In walking the same distance (468 M.) No. 1 excreted the following 
excess of carbon dioxide over the rest value: 


Firsttnal codes ese tewheweeaees 4.505 grams 
A week later................0. eee 3.690 “ 
A month later..............0....0... 2.780 “ 


It appears from these results that the gradual strengthening of the 
muscles during convalescence results in a more economical per- 
formance of their work, largely independent of any special training 
for a particular kind of work. It seems a justifiable conclusion, 
therefore, that a part of the gain due to training arises from its 
direct effect in strengthening the muscles, as well as from the in- 
creased skill acquired in their use. Conversely, the effect of fatigue 
in increasing the relative metabolism, as shown by Loewy,* would 
seem to be in part a direct effect. Schnyder summarizes the matter 
in the statement that it is not the work itself, but the muscular 
effort required, which determines the amount of metabolism. 

In the case of domestic animals kept chiefly for work, however, 
we may safely assume that they are constantly in a state of training, 
and that the results obtained by Zuntz and his associates on the 
horse are applicable to work done by normal animals within the 
limits of the experimental conditions. 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 49, 405. 
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RELATIVE VALUES OF NUTRIENTS.—In the foregoing discussion 
it has been tacitly assumed that the stored-up energy of the pro- 
teids, fats, and carbohydrates of the body is all net available energy, 
ready to be utilized directly for the production of mechanical work. 
As we have seen, however, on previous pages, a school of physiolo- 
gists, of which Chauveau may stand as the representative, denies 
this, and holds that the fat in particular must be converted into 
a carbohydrate before it can become directly available. 

In discussing the source of muscular energy in Chapter VI it 
was shown that the recorded results as regards the nature of the 
material metabolized were insufficient to decide the question, since 
the final excretory products are qualitatively and quantitatively 
the same whether the fat is directly metabolized in the muscle or 
undergoes a preliminary cleavage in the liver or elsewhere in the 
body. The results as to energy, however, would be materially 
different in the two cases. The dextrose resulting from the cleavage 
of fat, according to Chauveau’s schematic equation (p. 38), would 
contain but about 64 per cent. of the potential energy of the fat, the 
remainder being liberated as heat. We cannot, however, suppose 
that the energy of this dextrose can be utilized by the muscle any 
more completely than that of dextrose derived directly from the 
food. It follows, then, that the percentage utilization of the total 
energy metabolized during muscular work should be materially 
greater when the metabolized material consists largely or wholly of 
carbohydrates than when it consists chiefly of fat. By supplying 
food consisting largely of one or the other of these materials, it is 
possible to bring about. these conditions, and a determination of 
the respiratory exchange and the nitrogen excretion will then 
afford a check upon the nature of the material metabolized and the 
means of computing the utilization of its potential energy. 

Investigations of this sort have been reported from Zuntz’s 
laboratory. The earliest of these were by Zuntz & Loeb * upon a 
dog, the method being substantially the same as that with which 
the preceding pages have made us familiar. Their final results for 
the energy metabolized per kilogram and meter traveled (including 
the work of ascent) were: 


* Arch. f. (Anat. u.) Physiol., 1894, p. 541. 
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Diet. eens Energy, cals. 
ProterdssOnl yace oxen tueGualrs dase holemiae anadees!s 0.78 2.58 
Chiefly fates os cc.c5 ses eros eeuke eatin eedenens 0.74 2.43 
as “ (body freed from carbohydrates by 
phloridZin) i0. ca eae iw cane veneer mees 0.71 2.71 
Much sugar with proteids .................... 0.83 2.58 
« «and little proteids ................ 0.88 2.63 


The differences are quite small, while, as Zuntz points out, if 
2.6 cals. represent the demand for energy per unit of work when 
carbohydrates are the source it should, according to Chauveau’s 
theory, rise to about 3.68 cals. when the energy is derived exclu- 
sively from fat. 

Altogether similar results have been recently reported from 
Zuntz’s laboratory by Heineman,* and by Frentzel & Reach,} in 
experiments on man. 

In Heineman’s experiments the work, which was never exces- 
sive, consisted in turning an ergostat, the respiratory exchange 
being determined by means of the Zuntz apparatus and the total 
urinary nitrogen being also determined. From these data, reckon- 
ing 1 gram of urinary nitrogen equivalent to 6.064 liters of 
oxygen,t the average amount of energy metabolized on the vari- 
ous diets, and the proportion derived respectively from proteids, 
fats, and carbohydrates, is computed. By comparison with rest 
experiments the increments of oxygen and carbon dioxide due to 
the work were determined, and from these the energy consumed 
per kilogram-meter of work was calculated upon three different 
assumptions: first, that the proteid metabolism was not increased 
by the work; second, that it increased proportionally to the oxy- 
gen consumption; third, that as large a proportion of the energy 
for the work was furnished by the proteids as is consistent with 
the observed respiratory exchange. The results are summarized 
in the following table: 


* Arch. ges. Physiol., 83, 441. 
{ Ibid., 88, 477. 
¢ Zuntz, Arch. ges. Physiol., 68, 204. 
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E Kgm. 
‘Buppled by rp Wore 
Race 
. g 0) " . 
Predominant Nutrient. Quo. Car- es Hirst Becond aad 
wat | ae, | toby. | Es, | ait. | oto. | em 
ce | eae ee 
Fat a...| 0.783 | 3829 | 1379 163 | 10.98 |....... 10.35 
ira aac baae b....| 0.724 | 4422 246 163 9.39 9.35 ee 
a...| 0.805 | 3414 | 1823 139 | 11.15 ]....... : 
Carbohydrates. | b....| 0.901 | 1543 | 3374 | 139 | 10.67 | 10.63 "| 10.37 
As much proteids as 
possible........... 0.796 | 3381 | 1620 377 | 11.40 | 11.27 | 10.64 


The subject was not able to consume even approximately 
enough proteids to supply the demands for energy, so that the 
experiments are virtually a comparison of the utilization of fat and 
carbohydrates in different proportions. With the exception of the 
third group, the results seem to show that the energy of the fat 
metabolized was utilized, if anything, rather more fully than that 
of the carbohydrates. 

Frentzel & Reach experimented upon themselves, the work 
being done by walking in a tread-power; otherwise the methods 
were similar to those of Heineman. In computing the results of 
the experiments on a carbohydrate and a fat diet they assume that 
there was no increase in the proteid metabolism as a consequence 
of the work. For the experiments on a proteid diet they com- 
pute the results both on this assumption and also on the assump- 
tion of a maximum participation of the proteids in work produc- 
tion. Calculated in this way the total evolution of energy per kilo- 
gram weight and meter traveled was as given in the table on p. 525. 
The results show a slight advantage on the side of the carbo- 
hydrates, which in the case of Frentzel is regarded by the authors 
as exceeding the errors of experiment. They compute, however, 
that it is far too small to afford any support to Chauveau’s theory. 

Zuntz* has recalculated Heineman’s results, using slightly 
different data but reaching substantially the same result. He 
shows, however, that they are affected by the influence of train- 
ing already discussed on p. 519. Arranging the experiments in 
chronological order, it becomes evident that the work was done 

: * Arch. ges. Physiol., 88, 557. 
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Respirat E : 
Quotient. and Meson; cae 
Frentzel—fat diet: 
First week ........ ccc sce eeeeaee 0.766 2.088 
Second week.........-...2.20005 0.778 2.049 
AVETARC Hee cad stleiers dais wierd is 0.773 2.066 
Frentzel—carbohydrate diet: 
First: weekiic.-c:0¢020 803 ase 0.896 1.932 
Second week.................0-. 0.880 2.031 
AVOTAZC... isb4 de iii es ag twee ee 0.889 1.980 
Frentzel—proteid diet: 
First assumption ............... 0.799 ( 1.933 
Second assumption.............. t : 1 1.824 
Reach—fat diet: 
First week; 22. cies ce gey es oe 94 0.805 2.259 
Second week.............--.-06- 0.766 2.034 
AVETA ZC. caine dae caw ewe ss 0.781 2.119 
Reach—carbohydrate diet: 
First week occ ccc giaus satu ee tare c's 0.899 2.202 
Second week............--000005 0.901 2.005 
AVOTA SCs io alent ag Bie gees 0.900 2.086 


with increasing efficiency, largely independent of the food, and the 
fact that most of the experiments with fat came later in the series 
than those with carbohydrates largely, although perhaps not en- 
tirely, accounts for the observed difference in efficiency, while the 
low figure for proteids is accounted for by the fact that these were 
among the earliest experiments. A similar effect appears in the 
experiments of Frentzel & Reach, although it is less marked, since 
walking is a more accustomed form of work than turning a crank. 
On the whole, Zuntz concludes that these experiments warrant the 
conclusion that in work production the materials metabolized in 
the body replace each other in proportion to their heats of combus- 
tion—that is, in isodynamic and not isoglycosic proportions. 


THE UTILIZATION OF METABOLIZABLE ENERGY. 


the investigations just discussed give us fairly full data as to 
the utilization of the stored-up energy of the body in the produc- 
tion of external work, and this, as we have seen (p. 497), is sub- 
stantially equivalent to a knowledge of the utilization of the net 
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available energy of the food. These determinations by Zuntz and 
his co-workers, however, do not bring the energy recovered as 
mechanical work into direct relation with the energy of the food; 
that is to say (aside from such computations of available energy as 
those made by Zuntz & Hagemann * for the food of the horse), 
they do not tell us how much of the energy contained in a given 
feeding-stuff we may expect to recover in the form of mechanical 
work, but only what proportion of the stored-up energy resulting 
from the use of this feeding-stuff is so recoverable. 

It is the former question rather than the latter, however, which 
is of direct and immediate interest to the feeder of working animals. 
The feeding-stuffs which he employs are comparable to the fuel of 
an engine, and the practical question is how much of the energy 
which he pays for in this form he can get back as useful work. 

Mertuops or DeETERMINATION.—T wo general methods are open 
for the determination of the percentage utilization of the energy 
of the food. 

It is obvious that if we know the net availability of the energy 
(gross or metabolizable) of a given food material we can compute 
its percentage utilization in work production from the data of the 
foregoing paragraphs with a degree of accuracy depending upon 
that of the factors used. For example, if we know that the net 
available energy of a sample of oats is 60 per cent. of its gross energy, 
then if the oats are fed to a draft horse utilizing, according to Zuntz 
& Hagemann, 31.3 per cent. of the net available energy, it is obvious 
that the utilization of the gross energy of the oats is 60X0.313= 
18.78 per cent. An entirely similar computation could of course be 
made of the percentage utilization of the metabolizable energy of 
the oats. 

Unfortunately, however, as we have already seen, our present 
knowledge of the net availability of the energy of feeding-stuffs and 
nutrients for different classes of animals is extremely defective, and 
extensive investigations in this direction are an essential first step 
in the determination of the percentage utilization of the energy 
of feeding-stuffs in work production by this method. Until trust- 
worthy data of this sort are supplied, results like those of Zuntz & 
Hagemann can be applied to practical conditions only on the basis 

* Landw. Jahrb., 27, Supp. III, 279 and 429. 
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of more or less uncertain estimates and assumptions regarding the 
expenditure of energy in digestion and assimilation such as those 
discussed in Chapter XI, § 3. 

The second possible general method for the determination of 
the percentage utilization of the energy of the food in work pro- 
duction is that employed in the determination of the utilization in 
tissue production. Having brought the animal into equilibrium as 
regards gain or loss of tissue and amount of work done with a suit- 
able basal ration, the material to be tested is added and the work 
increased until equilibrium is again reached. The increase in the 
work performed compared with the energy of the material added 
would then give the percentage utilization of the latter. 

The accurate execution of this method would require the em- 
ployment of a respiration apparatus or a respiration-calorimeter 
for the exact determination of the equilibrium between food and 
work, while the skill of the experimenter would doubtless be taxed 
in the endeavor to so adjust food and work as to secure either no 
gain or loss of tissue or equality of gain or loss in the two periods 
to be compared. Indeed, it may safely be said that exact equality 
would, as a matter of fact, be reached rarely and by accident, and 
that as a rule it would be necessary to correct the observed results 
for small differences in this respect. To make such corrections 
accurately, however, requires, as we have seen in § 1 of this 
chapter, a knowledge of the net availability and percentage utili- 
zation of the food, and we are thus brought back to the necessity 
for more accurate knowledge upon fundamental points. 

The extensive investigations of Atwater & Benedict * upon man 
appear to be the only ones yet upon record in which the actual 
balance of matter and energy during rest has been quantitatively 
compared with that during the performance of a measured amount of 
work. Unfortunately, however, the gains and losses of energy by 
the bodies of the subjects in these experiments were relatively 
considerable, while the experiments thus far reported seem to 
afford no sufficient data for computing the net availability of the 
food for maintenance or its percentage utilization for the production 
of gain. Moreover, the authors appear to regard the measurements 


*U.S. Department Agr., Office of Experiment Stations, Bull. 109; Mem- 
oirs Nat. Acad. Sci., 8, 231. 
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of the work done as not altogether satisfactory. In a preliminary 
paper * Atwater & Rosa compute a utilization of 21 per cent. 
Inasmuch as they have not further discussed the question of the 
utilization of the food energy for work production it would seem 
premature to attempt to do so here. It may be remarked, however, 
that the figures given seem to indicate a rather low degree of effi- 
ciency for the particular form of work investigated (riding a station- 
ary bicycle). 
Wolff's Investigations. 


The horse, being par excellence the working animal, has natu- 
tally been the subject of experiments upon the relation of food to 
work. While as yet the respiration apparatus or calorimeter has 
not been applied to the study of this phase of the subject, two ex- 
tensive and important series of investigations have been made 
upon the work horse, viz., by Wolff and his associates in Hohen- 
heim and by Grandeau, LeClere, and others + in Paris, in which the 
attempt has been made to judge approximately of the equilibrium 
between food and work from the live weight and the urinary nitro- 
gen. 

Grandeau’s experiments were made for the Compagnie générale 
des Voitures in Paris, and were directed specifically toward a scientific 
investigation of the rations already in use by the company and to 
a study of the most suitable rations for the different kinds of ser- 
vice required of the horses. They were, therefore, while executed 
with the greatest care and exactness, largely “practical” in their 
aim. 

Wolff’s experiments were made at the Experiment Station at 
Hohenheim and were broader in their scope, being directed largely 
to a determination of the ratio of (digested) food to work. The 
following paragraphs are devoted chiefly to an outline of Wolff’s 
experiments, but with more or less reference also to Grandeau’s 
results. 

Methods.—In discussing the effects of muscular exertion on 
metabolism in Chapter VI, mention was made of the interesting 

* Phys. Rev., 9, 248; U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Station, Bull. 
98, p. 17. 


{ L’alimentation du Cheval de Trait, Vols. I, II, III, and IV, and Annales 
de la Science Agronomique, 1892, I, p. 1; 1893, I, p. 1; and 1896, II, p. 113 
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results obtained by Kellner regarding the influence of excessive 
work upon the proteid metabolism of the horse. It was there shown 
that when the work was increased beyond a certain amount there 
resulted a prompt increase of the urinary nitrogen and at the same 
time a steady falling off in the live weight. The method employed 
in Wolff's experiments, and which originated with Kellner, is based 
upon this fact. It may perhaps be best illustrated by one of 
Kellner’s earliest experiments,* in which starch was added to a 
basal ration, the results of which have already been referred to in 
Chapter VI (p. 199). 

In the first period the daily ration consisted of 6 kgs. of oats 
and 6 kgs. of hay, while in the second period 1 kg. of rice starch was 
added. Digestion trials showed that there was digested from these 
rations the following: 


Period I, Period II, Increase. 
Grms. Grms. Grms. 
Crude protein .................4. 757 .07 750.53 — 6.54 
ee bere cnenecun ceo d 636.10 713.40 + 77.30 
Nitrogen-free extract ........... 3874 .36 4488 .15 +613 .79 
Ether extract .................. 279.45 275.43 — 4.02 
5546.98 6227.51 +680 .53 


The work was performed in a special sweep-power which was 
so constructed as to act as a dynamometer. With a uniform draft 
of 76 kgs., the daily work in the four subdivisions of the first 
period consisted of 300, 600, 500, and 400 revolutions respectively, 
while in the two subdivisions of the second period it was 800 and 
600 respectively. From the daily results for live weight and urinary 
nitrogen and from a comparison with another period in which 1.5 
kgs. of starch was fed, Kellner concludes that the maximum amounts 
of work which the animal could perform without causing an increase 
in its proteid metabolism and a decrease in its live weight were for 
the first period 500 revolutions and for the second period 700 revo- 
lutions. The difference of 200 revolutions, then, represents the 
additional work derived from the added starch. Two hundred 
revolutions with a draft of 76 kgs. equaled 438,712 kgm., to which 
is to be added the work of locomotion, estimated by Kellner (com- 


* Landw. Jahrb., 9, 670. 
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pare p. 539) at 100,000 kgm., making the total additional work 
538,712 kgm. Kellner compares this difference with the increased 
amount of nitrogen-free extract digested, 613.79 grams, neglecting 
the small differences in the other nutrients. As corrected in a later 
publication,* the results are as follows: 


613.79 germs. starch =2527 .601 Cals. = 1,071,698 kgm. 
538,712 + 1,071,698 = 50.27 per cent. 


If we base the calculation upon the difference in total organic 
matter digested, the percentage will of course be somewhat smaller. 

It was discovered later that the indications of the dynamometer 
used in these experiments and many subsequent ones were untrust- 
worthy, so that no value attaches to the percentage computed above, 
but it serves just as well to illustrate the method employed, and 
which was followed in the whole series of experiments. In brief, 
the attempt is to find in the indications of live weight and urinary 
nitrogen a partial substitute for the determination of the respira- 
tory products. As Kellner and Wolff do not fail to point out, the 
results are but approximations, and in any single experiment may 
vary considerably from the truth, but on the average of a large 
number of experiments it was hoped that satisfactory results might 
be reached. In later experiments rather more importance seems 
to be attached to the effects upon live weight than to those upon 
urinary nitrogen, but it should be noted that the live weight showed 
remarkably small variations from day to day, under the carefully 
regulated conditions of the experiments, and was quite sensitive 
to changes in the amount of work done. 

The experiments may be conveniently divided into three groups. 
The first of these } includes the years 1877 to 1886, inclusive, in which 
the work done was compared with the total digested food. The 
second { covers the experiments of 1886-1891, in which the digested 
crude fiber was omitted in computing the work-equivalent of the 
food, while the third group § includes the experiments of 1891-1894 
with a new and more accurate form of dynamometer. 

* Wolff, Grundlagen, etc., p. 89. 

+ Grundlagen fir die rationelle Fiitterung des Pferdes, 1886, 66-155; Neue 
Beitriige, Landw. Jahrb., 16, Supp. III, 1-48. 


t Landw. Jahrb., 16, Supp. III, 49-131, and 24, 125-192. 
§ Ibid., 24, 193-271. 
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Experiments of 1877-1886.—During the years named, in addi- 
tion to the preliminary investigations necessary in working out the 
method, a large number of experiments were made on three different 
animals. The rations consisted largely of hay and oats in some- 
what varied proportions, together with smaller amounts of other 
feeding-stuffs. In three experiments on starch and four on oats a 
comparison of the increase in digested nutrients * with the in- 
creased work which could be done gave the following results: + 


Increase in Digested] |Increase in Work Done} Nutrients Equivalent 
Nutrients, at 76 Kg. Draft, to 100 Revolutions, 
Grms. : Revolutions. Grms. 
Starch.......... 677.3 217 312 
Oats .esccsee des 577.0 175 318 
AVEGPARO sc 552 cornea te aan sot cate eased 315 


Tur MaINTENANCE REQUIREMENT.—As already stated, it was 
discovered later that the dynamometer used was unreliable and 
gave too high readings, so that the above result cannot be em- 
ployed to compute the utilization of the energy of the added food. 
It does, however, in its present form, enable us to compute the 
maintenance requirements of the horse by subtracting from the 
total digested food the nutrients equivalent to the work performed 
(i.e., 3.15 grams the number of revolutions). The results of such 
a computation made by Wolff t are given on p. 532. 

The actual live weights in these experiments were somewhat 
below the normal weights, which were regarded as being about 
533 kes. for No. I, 500 kgs. for No. II, and 475 kgs. for No. IL. 
Wolff considers the maintenance requirements to be independent 
of minor changes in weight, and on the basis of the above “normal” 
weights computes the maintenance requirements per 500 kgs. live 
weight as follows: 


Forse Diss crete sea a on RSE ea re grams 
EO Tlie ataeaat a Aesth a raat naan Spatial eee Soc e 
Mo TD ein saaicee oes gener oes eae 4167“ 
Averages wrwascceaeeesioevacew ee 4190 “ 


* The algebraic sum of the differences in the single nutrients is used, and 
in this and the succeeding comparisons the digested fat is multiplied by 2.44. 

+ Loc. cit., pp. 125-129. 

t Loc cit., pp. 99 and 132. 
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. Equiva- For 
No. Total eas L No. of < 
Pad Nutyienta, eas Weight, Revoin- ete aoe 
ments. Grms. : Kegs. tions. Grms. | Grms. 
Horsel,...... 4 6305.6 1:5.79 521 600 1890 4416 
Horse IT: 
1881-82.... 7 5831.1 1:6.64 477 546 1720 4111 
1882-83.... 4 6748.3 1:6.37 486 662 2085 4663 
1883-84.... 6 5920.2 1:7.26 457 567 1786 4134 
a Average...| 17 6078 .4 1:6.80 473 577 1818+] 4260 
Horse III: 
1881-82.... 6 5313.8 ; 1:7.16 454 404 1273 4041 
1882-83... . 6 6061.3 1:6.88 469 683 2152 3909 
1883-84 5 5734.8 1:7.55 473 580 1827 3908 
1885....... 4 5761.2 1:7.57 473 575 1811 3250 
Average...| 21 5717.8 1:7.29 467 51 1766 3952 


By means of a comparison of the results by groups * Wolff 
shows that the maintenance requirement as thus computed is appar- 
ently independent of the amount of work done and of the nutritive 
ratio, and from this uniformity concludes that the relative efficiency 
of the food for work production is unaffected by these factors, 
within the range of his experiments. 

A series of similar experiments on Horse No. III in 1885-86,t 
computed in substantially the same way, gave results for the main- 
tenance ration agreeing well with those of earlier years, viz., 


PETIOO Mitel Sconces ves 3934 grams total nutrients 
Oh el Mscetssceae atk ten ne teh peat 3984 “ ee “ 
“TIT and V............ 4001 “ ne “ 

BE MDT Bice batied eho a cates? anaes 4094 “ “ “ 
BE) NAT as 22sis, eee ayaa 4094 “ “ “ 
Average ............00, 4021 <“ “ “ 


with an average live weight of 475 kgs., equivalent to 4230 grams 
per 500 kgs. In a succeeding period (IX), however, in which hay 
alone was fed, a decidedly higher result was obtained, viz., 4357 
grams per head, or 4586 grams per 500 kgs. 


* Loc. cit., pp. 135 and 137. 
ft Landw. Jahrb., 16, Supp. III, 32. 
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Experiments of 1886-91.—In the experiments thus far de- 
scribed, with the exception of the last, the proportions of grain and 
coarse fodder in the rations were not widely different, the latter 
furnishing on the average fully one half of the dry matter fed. 
Consequently the experiments were not calculated to bring out any 
difference in the nutritive value of the two such as is indicated by 
the results of the one trial with hay alone. 

Grain vs. Coarse Fopprr ror MainTeNANcr.—The results 
obtained by Grandeau & LeClere upon the maintenance ration of 
the horse when fed a mixture containing about 75 per cent. of 
grain fully confirm the indications of Wolff’s trial with hay. 
Their experiments have been very fully discussed, and in part 
recalculated, by Wolff * in their bearing on this question. The 
three horses experimented on were fed two different amounts of 
the same mixture in several different thirty-day periods, eighteen 
such periods in all being available for comparison. In all of them 
the animals were led daily, at a walk, over a distance of about four 
kilometers. Wolff estimates the amount of work of locomotion by 
means of the formula x(-) v and by subtracting the equivalent. 
amount of nutrients from the total digested obtains the amount re- 
quired for maintenance. The results are as follows: 


Nutrients| For Maintenance. 
No. of Live Digested | Equiva- 
Experi- Weight, | Nutrients,} lent to 
ments. Kgs. Grms. Work, Per Per 
Grms. Head, | 500 Kgs., 
Grms. Grms. 
Heavier Ration : 
Horse I........ 3 416.6 3553 110 3443 4132 
aan h eeeeere ce 5 405.9 3432 108 3324 4078 
BE Te secs 4 439.0 3625 119 3506 3994 
Average......]....... 420.5 3537 112 3425 4068 
Lighter Ration : 
Horse II....... 2 411.0 3060 108 2952 3636 
cee! A i omen 4 441.2 3310 119 3191 3617 
Average......|....... 426.1 | 3185 114 | 3071 | 3626 


The results, and particularly those on the lighter ration, which 
appeared ample for maintenance, are much lower than those com- 
* Landw. Jahrb., 16, Supp. JII, 73-81. 
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puted in the previous paragraph. The difference is too great to be 
ascribed to experimental errors in estimating the small amount of 
work done, and can most reasonably be ascribed to the difference 
in the character of the ration. Apparently the horse, like cattle 
(p. 433), requires less digestible food for maintenance when the 
latter consists largely of grain than when it is chiefly or wholly coarse 
fodder. 

Direct experiments by Wolff * likewise show that the digestible 
nutrients of concentrated feed (oats) are more valuable for work 
production than those of coarse feed (hay). The experiments 
were made in the manner already described, the draft being uni- 
formly 60 kgs. Although the measurements of the work actually 
done are probably incorrect, it may be assumed to have been 
substantially proportional to the number of revolutions of the 
dynamometer. A ration of 3 kgs. of hay and 5.5 kgs. of oats served 
as the basal ration, to which was added in one case 4 kgs. of hay 
and in another 14 kgs. of oats. The nutrients digested in each 
ease and the equivalent amount of work secured were: 


Digested. 


‘ ‘ 3 
3 wt: | iia | rane: (Oar) Bee | tel | Se 
S Grms.’ Fiber, Extract, | tract, 2.4), oo 
a Grms Grms. Grms. Grms. ae 


I-III | 7 kes. hay, 5.5 kgs. oats} 822.58 | 816.68 | 3889.64 | 186.72 | 5973.62 750 
Viewed SP 8 .6.- “| 626.46 | 422.74 | 3068.46 | 184.78 | 4561.13 350 


4 kgs. hay..... weedigeee 196.12 | 393.94 821.18 1.94 | 1412.49 400 
Per 100 revolutions ..]........ 


VI...| 3 kgs. hay, 7 kgs. oats...| 754.52 | 355.24 | 3719.24 | 252.17 | 5434.21 700 
Vesta Be * “.| 626.46 | 393.94 | 3068.46 | 184.78 | 4561.13 350 


1.5 kgs. oats........ 128.06 |—67.50 650.78 67.39 873.08 350 
Per 100 revolutions ..|........ 


The relative value of the digested matter of hay and of oats for work 
production in these trials was thus approximately as 5 : 7. 

In the earlier experiments (p. 531) it was found that when oats 
or starch were added to a basal ration, approximately 315 grams 
of digested nutrients were required to produce the amount of 
work represented by 100 revolutions at 76 kgs. draft. Converting 
this result and the one just given for oats into kilogram-meters, 
Wolff computes that 100 grams of digested nutrients was equivalent, 

* Loc. cit., pp. 84-95. 
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in round numbers, to 85,400 kilogram-meters in the earlier experi- 
ments and to 90,480 in the one just cited. While these figures are 
not correct absolutely, they are probably comparable, being ob- 
tained with the same apparatus. In the later experiment the 
work of locomotion is computed by Wolff’s formula, which gives 
higher results than Kellner’s. Taking this into account we may 
regard the agreement of the two equivalents as satisfactory. 

VALUE OF CrupE Fisrr.—lIn all the experiments with con- 
centrated feeds the additional nutrients digested from the added 
food contained no crude fiber, the apparent difference, indeed, 
being in most cases, as in the above experiment, negative. When 
hay was added, on the other hand, over one fourth of the addi- 
tional nutrients digested consisted of crude fiber. If, now, we 
neglect this crude fiber and compare the work and the fiber-free 
nutrients we have 1018.55 + 4.00 = 254.64 grams of fiber-free nutri- 
ents per 100 revolutions, or a figure corresponding almost exactly 
with that obtained for the fiber-free nutrients added in oats or 
starch. In other words, it would appear from this result that the 
digested crude fiber of hay is as valueless for work production as it 
appears to be for maintenance. 

If, however, the crude fiber is valueless both for maintenance 
and work, then by omitting it altogether from our computations we 
ought to get results for the maintenance ration and for the ratio of 
nutrients to work which are independent of the proportion of grain 
to coarse fodder in the ration. Confirmatory evidence of this sort 
is abundantly furnished by Wolff’s experiments and likewise by 
the results of Grandeau on maintenance. Taking first the averages 
of the experiments of 1877-1886 (p. 532) we have— 


Nutrients Digested. Fiber-free Nutrients 
No. of Equiva- for Maintenance. 
: Revolu- - lent " 
rota, | Crude | ante’ | 7e"kes. | “drs: 'l per tteaa,| Per 500° 
G Fiber, Fib er 1 Kgs. 

Tms. | Grms. Gime Grms. Grins. 
Horse I..... 6306 815 5491 600 1890 3601 3378 
ee eo 6078 978 5100 577 1818 3282 3282 
“Til 5718 809 4909 561 1766 143 3306 
AVET ARC vc c'|los ani ad (Saas as eadanddletiame s oleae esene tleaeeened 3322 
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The results of the series made in 1885-86 on Horse No. IIL 
(p. 532), computed in the same way, give the following as the 
amounts of fiber-free nutrients required for maintenance: 


oe Head. Eero Wweiske, 
rms. Grms. 
Period L.........-.-+- 3270 3442 

A BD sets oi acne 3186 3353 

“«  Tll and V...... coord eae 

FOND oes ccsie eases 334 

tO OMA ED os x3 aia 3316 3490 

Or ER Asean oars 3170 3335 

Average............ 8254 3430 


From Grandeau’s experiments (p. 533), by the same method, we 
have for the lighter ration the following: 


Per 500 Kgs. 
Per Head, : ; 

ie Live Weight 
Horse IT ............. 2732 3324 
O03 BUD ig Sree ccccucien 2935 3328 
AV GPER 6.5. cinco oun «| sate aye ene as 3326 


Finally, for the series of experiments by Wolff, just discussed, 
upon the relative value of the digested matter of oats and of hay, 
and from which the conclusion as to the lack of value of the crude 
fiber was drawn, by computing backwards, we get figures for the 
fiber-free nutrients required for maintenance which not only agree 
with each other, as they necessarily must, but also with those of 
the earlier experiments. The results are: 


Per Head, Grms. Perens = Live 
Period I-III .......... 3175 3342 
a TV. debiace Subelane a 3275 3429 
BED OWE a slateats weteabn sis 3180 3329 
a Mia sarees 3196 3364 
AVERALE visa cr sce ets (sage Ree ae SS 3366 
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Wolff’s conclusions from these results * are— 

1. The digested crude fiber is apparently valueless, both for 
maintenance and for work production. 

2. The remaining nutrients may be regarded as of equal value 
whether derived from grain or coarse fodder. 

3. The maintenance of a 500-kg. horse requires approximately 
3350 grams per day of fiber-free nutrients. 

Wolff's subsequent experiments up to 1891 + gave results con- 
firmatory in general of the above conclusions. Particularly was 
this the case when the work of locomotion was computed by Kell- 


ner’s formula and not by the formula x()* The work done 


(expressed in number of revolutions of the dynamometer) per 100 
grams of fiber-free nutrients was reasonably uniform and agreed 
well with the results previously obtained, while the fiber-free 
nutrients required for maintenance likewise agreed with the results 
given above. On the other hand, the inclusion of the digested 
crude fiber in the computations gave in-many cases strikingly 
discordant results. In view of the unreliability of the measurement 
of the work no conclusions can be drawn as to the percentage 
utilization of the energy of the food, and it seems unnecessary to 
describe the individual experiments. 

A discussion by Wolff t of the results of some of the experi- 
ments by Grandeau in which work was done, although rendered 
uncertain by the difficulty in estimating the work of locomotion at 
varying velocities, and by the changes in live weight of the animals, 
seems to indicate that they also confirm Wolff’s conclusions. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Resutts.—In drawing his conclusions 
Wolff is careful to say that the digested crude fiber is apparently 
valueless, and while calling attention to Tappeiner’s then recent 
results on the fermentation of cellulose in the digestive tract as 
probably explaining its low nutritive value he points out that 
other ingredients of the food may also undergo fermentation. He 
therefore holds fast to the fact actually observed, viz., the lower 
nutritive value of the digested matter of coarse fodder compared 


* Loc. cit., p. 95. 


7 Landw. Jahrb., 24, 125-192. 
t Ibid., 16, Supp. ITI, 110-126. 
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with that of grain, and virtually regards the amount of crude 
fiber as furnishing a convenient empirical measure of the difference. 

In the light of our present knowledge this reserve seems amply 
justified. The difference in the value of coarse fodder and grain 
we should now regard as arising largely from the difference in the 
amounts of energy consumed in digestion and assimilation. Kell- 
ner’s experiments on extracted straw discussed in the previous 
section have shown, however, that with cattle this difference 
is by no means determined by the simple presence of more or less 
crude fiber, but is related rather to the physical properties of the 
feeding-stuff, while Zuntz (see p. 392) has shown that the same 
factor largely affects the work of mastication in the horse. That 
the nutritive value of the rations in Wolff’s experiments was pro- 
portional to the amount of fiber-free nutrients which they contained, 
or, in other words, that the energy expended in digestion, ete., was 
proportional to the digested crude fiber, is explained by the limited 
variety of feeding-stuffs employed. The coarse fodder was meadow 
hay with, in some cases, an addition (usually relatively small) of 
straw, while the grain was commonly oats, part of which was in some 
instances replaced by maize, beans, barley, flaxseed, or oil-meal, 
while starch was added to the ration in a number of trials. The 
larger part of the work of digestion, under these circumstances, was 
probably caused by the coarse fodders, viz., hay and straw, while the 
digested crude fiber was likewise derived chiefly or entirely from 
these substances. Such being the case, it follows that the loss 
of energy through digestive work would be in general proportional 
to the amount of crude fiber in the ration. The essential point in 
Wolff’s experiments is that the omission of crude fiber renders the 
results concordant, and this is as well explained in the manner just 
indicated as by the estimate of Zuntz & Hagemann that the work 
of digesting and assimilating crude fiber consumes the equivalent 
of its metabolizable energy. 

Experiments of 1891-94.—In the dynamometer employed by 
Wolff the resistance was produced by the friction of metallic sur- 
faces. A copy of his dynamometer was employed by Grandeau & 
LeClere in their investigations at Paris, and these experimenters 
found* that the measurement of the work was subject to large errors, 


* Fourth Memoir, p. 49. 
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particularly in experiments at a trot, owing to the continual changes 
in the friction. Wolff believes that in his experiments, all made 
at a rather slow walk, the errors are less, but admits that they are 
sufficient to deprive his computations of utilization of all val e. 

Grandeau & LeClere, however, were successful in improving 
the dynamometer, by the addition of an integrating apparatus,* so 
that its measurements of the total work were satisfactory, and this 
apparatus was added to Wolff’s dynamometer in 1891. Before that 
date, therefore, Wolff’s experiments, while of great value in many 
other respects, afford no trustworthy direct data as to the utili- 
zation of the energy of the food for work production, although, as 
we have just seen, they afford some information on subsidiary 
points. From 1891, however, we may regard the measurements of 
the work done on the dynamometer as reasonably accurate. 

Corrections. — Unfortunately, in the light of subsequent 
investigation, the same is not true of some of the other factors 
entering into the comparison, particularly the work of locomotion 
and the metabolizable energy of the food. 

In all his later experiments Wolff computes the work of hori- 
zontal locomotion per second by means of the formula 5 (Fo 
in which W equals the weight of the animal, g the force of gravity, 
and v the velocity per second. Zuntz’s experiments, however, 
appear to show that this formula gives too high results, the error 
increasing with the velocity, and Wolff + himself recognizes the truth 
of this for higher speeds. According to Zuntz’s determinations 
(p. 512), Kellner’s method of computation gives results agree- 
ing quite closely with those computed from his respiration experi- 
ments. Under the conditions of Wolff’s experiments this corre- 
sponds quite closely to 50,000 kgm. per 100 revolutions of the 
dynamometer, and in the comparisons which follow this amount 
has been substituted for that computed by Wolff, thus reducing 
materially the figures for the total work performed. 

Wolff estimates the metabolizable energy of the food, on the 
basis of Rubner’s results, by multiplying the digested fat by 2.4, 
adding the remaining digested nutrients, and reckoning the total 


* Ann. Sci. Agron., 1881, I, 464. 
} Landw. Jahrb., 16, Supp. III, 119. 
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at 4.1 Cals. per gram. As we have seen, however (Chapter X), 
this figure is probably too high for herbivora, although exact figures 
for the horse are not yet fully available. Approximately, however, 
we may estimate the metabolizable energy of the several digested 
nutrients as follows (p. 332): 


Pr6tells: 2p.s sia ek wee ee 3.228 Cals per gram 
Crude fiber. ............00 00 B6b2a Mes 
Nitrogen-free extract.......... AN85- SE SE oe 
Ether extract..............005 Bvol2) Se FE 


Zuntz * estimates the metabolizable energy of the total nutri- 
ents (including fat X 2.4) at 3.96 Cals. per gram. This figure is 
probably somewhat high, especially for rations containing much 
crude fiber or ether extract, but may serve the purpose of approxi- 
mate calculations. 

EXPERIMENTS ON SINGLE FrEpING-sTuFFs.—Comparatively few 
of the experiments admit of a direct computation of the utiliza- 
tion for a single feeding-stuff, since in most cases the amounts of 
two or more feeding-stuffs were varied simultaneously. As an 
example of the former class we may take Periods I and II of the 
experiments of 1892-93. In Period I the ration consisted of 7.5 kgs. 
of hay and 4 kgs. of oats per day, while in Period II the oats were 
increased to 5.5 kgs. The quantities of nutrients digested and the 
metabolizable energy of the difference between the two rations 
(computed by the use of the factors just given) were— 


i Crude Nitrogen= Ether Total 
Protein, : fi Ue 
Gems, | Ger | Megtenet, | gtzets | Nutrients, 
Period II....... 1022.4 849.6 4152.8 175.8 6446.6 
a > Nea toad Jasenieas 847.8 819.9 3598 .4 137.1 5595.3 
Difference .... 174.6 29.7 554.4 38.7 851.3 
. Cals. Cals. Cals. Cals. Cals. 
Equiv. energy... 564 105 2320 332 3321 


In Period I (20 days) the daily work consisted of 300 revolutions 
of the dynamometer. With this amount of work the live weight 
of the horse underwent very little change, but there was a material 


* Landw. Jahrb., 27, Supp. III, 418. 
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gain of nitrogen, so that Wolff estimates that the work might have 
been increased to 350 revolutions. In Period II (23 days) the 
daily work was increased to 450 revolutions and the same behavior 
was observed, while a further increase to 500 revolutions during 
the last ten days checked the gain of nitrogen without causing a 
decrease in live weight. Taking 350 and 500 revolutions respec- 
tively as representing the maximum amount of work that could be 
done on the two rations, the equivalent of the oats added may be 
computed as follows: 


Equivalent 

Revolutions. Work, 

Kgm. 
Period WM cas tcieco pet de daectad eheees Sues 500 1,030,687 
Fo Te ckpieasvealeietaste ay tuielses Sous ae! Ghalieae uals Bede 350 722,678 
Diflerenee: se ses cor vie cass veg eater sand Siaaneene cea a 150 308,009 
Work of locomotion for 150 revolutions.........)........... 75,000 
otal differen Ce... eyeisce-a ace aew leaded ice es AE alas ald ame aia 383,009 
Hqual t0ns 2 yvance egies ae paeekae ead So Fag eae eee es 903 Cals. 


The percentage utilization was therefore 903 + 3321 =27.2 per cent. 

The above figures serve to exemplify the general method of 
computation and likewise to illustrate the weak points in Wolff’s 
experiments, viz., the uncertainty in the determination of the work 
of locomotion and the impossibility of demonstrating the equilib- 
rium of food and work without the use of the respiration apparatus 
or calorimeter. 

Out of the whole number of experiments between 1891 and 1894, 
seven admit of a comparison of this sort, viz., four on oats, two on 
straw, and one on beans. Upon making the computations, how- 
ever, the results are found to be so exceedingly variable (the range 
for oats, e.g., being from 16.89 to 63.96 per cent.) as to demonstrate 
that the data of Wolff’s experiments are not sufficiently exact to be 
used in this way, and that the apparently reasonable result just 
computed is purely accidental. 

UTILIZATION OF FIBER-FREE NuTRIENTS.—But although Wolff’s 
results do not enable us to compute the percentage utilization of 
single feeding-stuffs, if we accept provisionally his conclusions re- 
garding the non-availability of the crude fiber they afford data for 
numerous computations of the utilization of the fiber-free nutrients, 
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and these computations in turn supply a check upon the hypoth- 
esis of the non-availability of crude fiber. 

Wolff makes the comparison by deducting from the total fiber- 
free nutrients 3300 grams per 500 kgs. live weight for maintenance 
and comparing the energy of the remainder with the amount of 
work done. In the following tabulation of his results this method 
has been pursued. For the energy of the fiber-free nutrients, 
Zuntz’s figure (3.96 Cals. per gram) has been used and the work of 
locomotion has been estimated at 50,000 kgm. per 100 revolutions 
of the dynamometer (compare p. 539). 


ruber tree Dae 
utrients ic] 
: Minus 3300 | Work Done. | 25 
Period. Ration. Grms. ge 
mo 
ado) 
Grms.| Cals.| Kgm. |Cals.| 7 . 
1891-92. 
IIc ....| Hay, 7.0 kgs.; oats, 4.5 kgs.............. 1,424] 5,639) 931,676'2,197/38.95 
Ts cl) oN S7aOe Ee SOON) A entiendayede a ateuate 1,990} 7,881)1,129,568 2,663/33.79 
TVinnccc| ' 4.6% ONTO acd utiade pene Rauilees 2,259 been 1,094 ,328'2,581/28.86 
AVOLARE  cisvnas ca ba men ia waded yhlanie Moboe|t Swe 4 fae fo [ged 6ee Rall Faeave OOn LO 
1892. 
Ta-d. Hay, 7.5 kgs.; oats, 4. . eS uF siivelg a wie sietiaee 1,775] 7,026]1,074,802/2,535/36 .07 
Tb: cj) 0 Ae 5.5 * straw, 1 kg....] 1.873] 7.416]1,153,813/2,720/36 .68 
Ill....} “ 4.5 “ grain,5.0kgs.; 1.5kgs.| 1,521] 6,023) 912,454'2,152/35.73 
IV.. a eee 8 Be “1.5 “ | 1,860) 7,365]1,186 ,577|2,799/38 .00 
Vv... BP), OAD 8? « OBES SAMO: OF ta hemes ia ar cdeetleuctes 1.903} 7,537/1,188 ,388|2,803/37 .18 
AVOCTALC. se sicix cetacean Gaia itty eines [oe PS Jaeceoe| oatttnn $32 eueewra (BOS TE 
1892-93. | 
‘tower Hay. 7.5 kgs.; oats, 4.0 kgs............... 1,475! 5.841] 897,678/2,116 36.24 
Ds a. ian (> aa eee Batt TY sxipele nutes h 8 2,297! 9,095/1,280,687/3, '024'33 20 
Ill. “6.0 ‘ Be WO GOL ee, = nat atte tee aie 1,670] 6,613} 905,568/2, 135/32 .28 
IVb “6.0 “ “5.5 ‘ ; straw, 1 kg. ..| 2,036! 8.063/1,167,127/2 1752)34.14 
Wiri.d “4.0 ‘ re eB a 1“... .| 2,577|10 1210] 1,421 .285|3.352. 32.85 
Vic. “4.0 ‘ 7B “2 kgs.. aeeer 10,660 oleae ini 3,655 34.28 
AVCTOBCS rcs tind aire Shei s BRE Mana eke dead Bs Reet ho MC eel ISTE 
1893-94. 
; oats. s 0 kgs. ; ; straw, 1.0 kg.} 1,607} 6,362} 900,267/2.122/33.36 
: 2.5kgs.} 2,580/10,220/1 549 ,262|3,653!35.76 
grain, z 0 es 2.5‘ .) 2,560/10,140:1 ,545,702]3, 645/35 .95 
as 3 “t se 2.5 48 5 esa 11 420! 1 ‘673 sis 3 3,048) 34.61 
sicsdetpataniiha Ries Maken suey AMS Rae oueallteea aia vee SBS 


In every instance but one the utilization as thus computed 
exceeds 31.3 per cent. In other words, the energy of the body 
material which, according to Zuntz & Hagemann’s results, must 
have been metabolized to produce the amount of work done exceeds 
considerably the amount computed to be available from the food. 
There being no reason to question the substantial accuracy of Zuntz 
& Hagemann’s factor, this means, of course, that if the food and 
work were in equilibrium our estimates of the energy available from 
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the food are too low. Either 3300 grams of fiber-free nutrients 
(18,068 Cals.) is too large an allowance for maintenance, or the 
assumption that the energy of the digested crude fiber is substan- 
tially equivalent to the work of digestion and assimilation is erro- 
neous, or, finally, the figure of 3.96 Cals. per gram of digested nutri- 
ents is too small. As regards the latter possibility, while it may 
be conceded that the energy per gram of digested matter will vary 
somewhat in different experiments, the difference will be too small 
to materially affect the result. The uncertainty regarding the 
maintenance requirement may be readily eliminated by a computa- 
tion based on the differences between the several periods, thus afford- 
ing, to a degree at least, a test of the correctness of Wolff’s hypothe- 
sis regarding the’ crude fiber. The following table contains the 
results of such comparisons. In each series the period with the 
least amount of digested food (fiber-free) has been compared with 
the other periods of the same series. 


Matehaliveble 
nergy 0: 1 
‘bem Work, Utilization, 
Nutrients. Cals. Bor Cont, 
Cals. 
1891-92. 
Period III............... 20,949 2663 
TW oosens eince ene eine 18,707 2197 
2,242 466 20.79 
Period IV...........---- 22,013 2581 
OO ANG shin ececeneioha see 18,707 2197 
3,306 384 11.62 
1892. 
Period Ja-d...........--- 20,094 2535 
SGD D ng iss io Siete cea 19,091 2152 
1,003 383 38.19 
Period IIb.........00505> 20,484 2720 
BO OSL on iesrale ase eeayae 8 19,091 2152 
1,393 568 40.77 
Period IV...........---: 20,433 2799 
OOo Te ees aade wnata siseietas 19,091 2152 
1,342 647 48 21 
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Matabolisaple 
Tae tre Work, Utilization, 
Dona Cals. Per Cent. 
Cals. 
1892, 
Period V.........-. 5005s 20,605 2803 
eens  B eeereerrerc en errr 19,091 2152 
1,514 651 43.00 
1892-93. 
Period II.............6.. 22,163 3024 
« Tand IIL......... 19,295 2126 
2,868 898 31.31 
Period IVb .............. 21,131 2752 
« Jand IIl.......... 19,295 2126 
1,836 626 34.10 
Period V..........-eeees 23,278 3352 
© Tand Ils. csscs. 19,295 2126 
3,983 1226 30.78 
Period VIc............-.- 23,728 3655 
Land Diss eases d 19,295 2126 
4,433 1529 34.48 
1893-94. 
Period III............... 23,288 3653 
$8 AN Reseieele sy oe dae siete 19,430 2122 
3,858 1531 39.68 
Period V...............- 23,208 3645 
fF Ne cpont oateaus cles ou 19,430 2122 
3,778 1523 40.31 
Period VI............... 24,488 3948 
e AL Sobavicdacamnubnatenn oa 19,430 2122 
5,058 1826 36.10 
Totals and averages, ex- 
cluding 1891-92...... 31,066 11,408 36.73 


With the exception of the experiments of 1891-92, which were 
the first with the new form of dynamometer and which Wolff con- 
siders unsatisfactory, we have but two cases in which the apparent 
utilization does not exceed 31.3 per cent. Having eliminated the 
uncertainty as to the maintenance ration, and the figures for the 
energy of the food being regarded as substantially correct, this can 
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mean only one of two things, viz., that the figures for the work done 
are too high or that the deduction on account of the crude fiber is 
too great. 

That a determination of the equivalence of food and work by 
Wolff's method is subject to considerable uncertainty in an indi- 
vidual case is obvious, but there seems to be no apparent reason 
why it should be uniformly overestimated. The measurement of 
the work was made with great care, and while the work of locomo- 
tion is an estimate, its close agreement with the results of Zuntz & 
Hagemann (p. 539) renders it unlikely that it is seriously in error. 

It would appear, then, that with the rations used in these ex- 
periments the energy required for digestion and assimilation was 
less than the energy of the digested crude fiber. How much less it 
was, however, unfortunately does not appear, and we are obliged 
to content ourselves for the present with this negative conclusion. 

Zuntz & HaGEMANN’s ComputaTions.—These investigators * 
have recalculated Wolff’s results in a still different manner. In- 
stead of taking for the amount of work equivalent to the ration the 
figures given by Wolff, which, as already explained, are to a certain 
extent estimates, they take the amount of work actually performed 
in each case and correct for the observed gain or loss of live weight. 
This method, is in conception more scientific than Wolff’s, pro- 
vided the requisite correction can be accurately estimated. As the 
basis for such an estimate, Zuntz & Hagemann take an early experi- 
ment by Wolff,t from which they compute that one gram loss of 
live weight is equivalent to one half revolution of the dynamometer 
(at 76 kgs. draft). From the same experiment they compute the 
mechanical equivalent of one revolution as 2694 kem. This, how- 
ever, aside from the fact that it is the result of a single series of 
experiments, was obtained with the old form of dynamometer, 
whose indications, as we have seen, were too high, but the later 
experiments unfortunately are not reported in a way to permit of 
an estimate of the difference. 

Taking the correction, then, as estimated, Zuntz & Hagemann 
divide Wolff’s experiments into two groups, viz., those in which the 
work was 400 or less revolutions and those in which it was more 


* Loc. cit., pp. 412-422. 
+ Grundlagen, etc., p. 80. 
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than 400 revolutions. Comparing the averages of these two groups, 
they obtain the following: 


eee Toss of 
fs 
penta. Work, Kem. Weight. 
Grms. Grms. 
Heavier work (18 experiments) Sleile te ceaeata 6236 1,415,755 179.5 
Lighter “ (13 Jiccieye nies aie 5851 995,225 7.3 
DifferenGe.oso5cs-che hatecesda eke wae ey 385 420,530 172.2 
Correction for loss of weight............)...-. pie 231,922 
188,608 


According to this computation, the 385 grams of added nutrients 
enabled 188,608 kgm. of work to be performed. At 3.96 Cals. per 
gram the metabolizable energy of the added nutrients equals 1524 
Cals. From this, according to Zuntz & Hagemann, is to be de- 
ducted 9 per cent. for the work of digestion and also 2.65 Cals. 
for each gram of total crude fiber in the added food. On this 
basis we have the following: 


iene” se 
Digested nutrients.............. 385 1524 
Average crude fiber fed: 
Heavier work ............... 2338 
Lighter work................. 2356 
Difference. ................ —18 
Equivalent energy..........).......00. ' —48 
Work of digestion (1524 X 0.9)..J.......... | 137 
Deduction siicceecsceiuwancresacs| adanesagats 89 
Available energy.............00)e cee eee eee 1 1435 
Work done (188, 608 + 424)......).....0000. 445 


The work done is 31 per cent. of the computed available energy of 
the food, a figure corresponding very closely with the 31.3 per 
cent. found by Zuntz & Hagemann. 

The difference in the average amount of crude fiber fed in the 
two groups of experiments is so small that the estimate for the 
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energy required by its digestion hardly affects the computation. 
What the result appears to show is that the estimate of 9 per 
cent. for the digestion and assimilation of the fiber-free nutrients 
is approximately correct. ; 

The difference in the amount of digested crude fiber was some- 
what greater than that in the total amount. If we make the com- 
parison of the two averages on the basis of the fiber-free nutrients 
in the same manner as in previous cases we have— 


Fiber-free nutrients: 


Heavier work... ..............000. 5524 grams 
Lighter work..................... 5086“ 
Difference... ........ 0.00. e eee 438“ 
Equivalent energy .................. 1735 Cals. 
Energy of work....... 20... eee cece 445 “ 
Utilization... 2.0... 0c ccc cece ees 25.65 per cent. 


Apparently a considerable amount of energy was required for 
the work of digestion and assimilation in addition to that equiva- 
lent to the digested crude fiber, a result which seems to conflict 
with the conclusions drawn from a discussion of the same experi- 
ments in the preceding paragraph. The apparent discrepancy lies 
in the determination of the amount of external work equivalent 
to the added nutrients. Wolff, as we have seen, after securing 
an approximate constancy of live weight, corrects the measured 
amount of work in accordance with his judgment of the amount 
which would have been equivalent to the ration given and relies on 
the ‘‘might of averages” to overcome the inherent uncertainties of 
his method. Zuntz & Hagemann, on the other hand, reckon with 
the measured amount of work, but are then compelled to correct 
their final result for the loss of live weight, and unfortunately this 
correction is relatively a very large one (over 50 per cent.) and rests 
upon a rather uncertain basis. While it would perhaps be pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to decide the relative value of the two methods 
and the probability of the divergent conclusions based on them, one 
can hardly avoid feeling that the trained judgment of the actual 
experimenter is a safer reliance than such a relatively large cor- 
rection computed by a critic. 
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In any case it is obvious that while the extensive researches 
of Zuntz and his associates afford very reliable data as to the 
ratio between the energy liberated in muscular work and the 
amount of external work accomplished, or, in other words, as to 
the utilization of the net available energy of the food, we have as 
yet, notwithstanding the vast amount of work done by Wolff and 
his co-laborers and others, but very fragmentary and uncertain 
data as to the utilization of the metabolizable energy of the food for 


work production. 
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TABLE I. METABOLIZABLE ENERGY OF COARSE FODDERS. 


Organic 


Matter Energy of Metabolizable 
Eaten. Energy. 
os 
a | 3 Per 
Feed Added. 8 a “ Urine Grm. 
dl oS 3 4 Food, Feces, (Cor- |Methane,| Total, Or- 
. 8 3 a |3& Cals. Cals. | rected),| Cals. Cals. coe 
E na] S |< Cals, at- 
a Ol, ter, 
Py |S Cals. 
F | 1 |9475/6024144821.2 |16323.7 | 2113.3 | 3250.6 |23133.6 
Meadow hay v4 F | 3 |6630/3175/31327.8 | 9599.2 | 1530.0 | 2560.7 |17637.9 
Difference... . 2845|2849|13493.4 | 6724.5 | 583.3 | 689.9 | 5495.7 
Correction.... +19.0 +5.9 +0.9 +1.5 | +10.7 
13512.4 | 6730.4 | 584.2 | 691.4 | 5506.4 |1.933 
Percentage... 100.00 49.81 4.32 5.12 40.75 
G | 2 |9405/5950/43811.3 |15336.3 | 1916.1 | 3432.1 |23126.8 
Meadow hay V4 G | 3 |6651|3206|/30750.7 | 9491.5 | 1359.6 , 2524.7 |17374.9 
Difference... 2754|2744|13060.6 | 5844.8 | 556.5 | 907.4 | 5751.9 
Correction... . —45.4 | —14.0 —2.0 —3.7 | —25.7 
13015.2 | 5830.8 | 554.5 | 903.7 | 5726.2 |2.087 
Percentage .. . 100.00 44.80 4.26 6.94 44.00 
H | 2 |9527\6323/45255.8 |14103.7 | 2576.3 | 3306.6 |25269.2 
Meadow hayV1{ H | 4 6402|3198/30338.1 | 8574.9 | 1795.0 | 2579.4 |17388.8 
Difference... 3125|3125/14917.7 | 5528.8 | 781.3 | 727.2 | 7880.4 
Correction... . —-8.9 —2.5 —0.5 —0.8 -—5.1 
14908.8 | 5526.3 | 780.8 | 726.4 | 7875.3 |2.520 
Percentage .. . 100.00/ 37.07| 5.24)  4.87| 52.82 
H| 7 |9743/6495|46275.0 |14104.8 | 2593.0 | 3564.2 |26013.0 
Meadow hayV1 | H | 4 |6402/3198/30338.1 | 8574.9 | 1795.0 | 2579.4 |17388.8 
Difference... . 3341|3297|15936.9 | 5529.9 | 798.0 | 984.8 | 8624.2 
Correction... . 208.3 | —58.9 | —12.3 | —17.7| 119.4 
15728.6 | 5471.0 | 785.7 | 967.1 | 8504.8 |2.580 
Percentage . 100.00] 34.78] 5.00' 6.15! 54.07 
549 
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TABLE I (Continued). 
Organic | Metabolizabl 
Matter Energy of eLanOA Zable 
Eaten. Energy. 
Eel 
- 10 Pp 
Feed Added. Ae =ee Grn. 
al.| 0/3 4 Food, Feces, | (Cor- Total, oe 
q Z| = (|Se| Cals. Cals. | rected), Cals. er 
2} ad | ao at- 
aléel 4 < Cals ter, 
<al/alea | Cals. 
J |2 6340 45239.6 |13218.1 | 2755.1 25646 .2 
Meadow hayVI{|J | 7 3239 30548.5 | 8171.2 | 1824.6 "2 |17830:5 
Difference... . 3101 14691.1 | 5046.9 930.5 .O | 7815.7 
Correction... . 101.8 | +27.2 6.1 9.1 59.4 
14792.9 | 5074.1 936.6 .1 | 7875.1 12.540 
Percentage... 100.00 34.30 6.33 6.1 53.24 
F 3170 46690.1 |18296.3 | 1884.2 .9 |23269.7 
Oat straw II.. }| F 0 31327.8 | 9599.2 | 1529.8 "7 |17638:1 
Difference ... 3170 15362.3 | 8697.1 354.4 .2 | 5631.6 
Correction... . —94.3 | —28.9 —4.6 7 | —53.1 
15268.0 | 8668.2 349.8 -5 | 5578.5 |1.760 
Percentage... 100.00 56.77 2.2! 4.4 36.54 
|G 3115 45626.1 |17983.1 | 1633.6 .1 |22561.3 
Oat straw IT.. 1] @ 0.30750.7 | 9491.5 | 1359.6 ‘7 (17374/9 
Difference.... 3115'14875.4 8491.6 274.0 .4 | 5186.4 
Correction.... +126.5 | +39.0] +5.6 4) 471.5 
15001.9 | 8530.6 279.6 -8 | 5257.9 |1.688 
Percentage... . 100.00 56.86 1.86 2 35.05 
H 3195 45570.1 |17751.7 | 2084.7 4 |21941.3 
Wheat straw I {| Hf 0,30338.1 | 8574.9 | 1795.0 “4 |17388.8 
Difference... . 3195,15232.0 | 9176.8 289.7 .O | 4552.5 
Correction.... —76.6 | —21.7 —4.5 os | = 43.9 
15155.4 | 9155.1 285.2 .5 | 4508.6 |1 411 
Percentage... 100.00 60.41 1.88 7.96 29.75 
J 3188'45365.9 |16562.1 | 2237.8 .2 |22562.8 
Wheat straw I {J 0'30548.5 | 8171.2 | 1824/6 "2 |17830/5 
Difference... . 3188)14817.4 | 8390.9 413.2 .0 | 4732.3 
Correction... . +302.4 | +80.9 | +18.1 -9 |+176.5 
15119.8 | 8471.8 431.3 .9 | 4908.8 |1.540 
Percentage .. . 100.00 56.03 2.85) 8.65 32.47 
Extracted rye | 5 2665/41900.7 | 9926.4 | 1756.5 -5 |26213.3 
straw ..... 4 0/30338.1 | 8574.9 | 1795.0 -4 |17388.8 
Difference ... 2665/11562.6 | 1351.5 | —38.5 -1 | 8824.5 
Correction ... — 232.7 | —65.8 | —13.8 -8 |—133.3 
11329.9 | 1285.7 | —52.3 .3 | 8691.2 {3.261 
Percentage ... 100.00) 11.35; -—0.4 2.40) 76.71 
Extracted rye 4 2659 41962.6 | 9799.0 | 1705.8 -4 |26310.4 
stTraw...... 0 30548.5 8171.2 | 1824.6 .2 |/17830.5 
Difference. ... 2659 11414.1 1627.8 |—118.8 .2 | 8479.9 
Correction... . —113.3 | —30.3 —6.8 -1 | —66.1 
11300.8 | 1597.5 |—125.6 -1 | 8413.8 /3.1 
Percentage .. . 100 0 4.1 -1.1 52 74.45 me 
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TABLE II. METABOLIZABLE ENERGY OF BEET MOLASSES. 


Organic Apparent 
| Matter Energy of Metabolizable 
Eaten. Energy. 
| 
a | o Per 
Feed Added. A fe Urine Gram 
al .| ols g| Food, | Feces, | (Cor- |Methane,| Total, Or- 
Si 0) + |e} Cals. Cals. | rected), als. Cals. | B2nie 
A -w] 8 40 Cals Mat- 
S| O)q ; ter, 
a) a) & ) Cals. 
(ce pers { 
, F | 6 /8262)1702 37946.2 |11365.8 | 1786.1 | 2397.9 |22396.4 
Beet mol’ses 1 {| & | § [Sago] so 3197.8 | 9599.2 | 1680.0 | B860.7 j1763".9 
Difference... . 1632|1702| 6618.4 | 1766.6 256.1 |—162.8 | 4758.5 
Correction... . +330.8 }|+101.3 | +16.2 | +27.0 |+186.3 
6949.2 | 1867.9 272.3 |—135.8 | 4944.8 |2.905 
Percentage .. . 100.00, 26.87 39.2 —1.95 71.16 
H | 6 8110)1611!37544.4 | 9070.0 | 2035.2 | 3458.8 |22980.4 
Beet mol'ses I1}| # | 4 [6402] 0,30338.1 | 8574.9 | 1795.0 | 2579.4 |17388.8 
Difference... . 1708/1611) 7206.3 495.1 240.2 879.4 | 5591.6 
Correction... . —459.4 |—129.8 | —27.2 | —39.1 |— 263.3 
6746.9 365-3 213.0 840.3 | 5328.3 |3.308 
Percentage ... 100.00 5.40 3.16 12.44 79.00 
, J | 6 |8104)1595 37461.1 | 9198.7 | 2017.2 | 3422.7 |22822.5 
Beet mol’ses 11} J | 4 (6458) 03054815 | 8171.2 | 1824.6 | 2722.2 |17830:5 
Difference... . 1646 1595) 6912.6 | 1027.5 192.6 700.5 | 4992.0 
Correction.... —234.3 | —62.7 | —14.0 | —20.9 |—136.7 
6678.3 964.8 178.6 679.6 | 4855.3 |3.044 
Percentage... 100.00 14.45 2.67 10.18 72.70 
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TABLE III. METABOLIZABLE ENERGY OF STARCH. KUHN’S 


EXPERIMENTS. 
H Apparent 
riipeae Energy of Metabolizable 
Eaten. Energy. 
Feed Added. Ble. Urine* On 
a & |] Food, | Feces, (Cor- |Methane,| Total, pane 
a} cd | =]38| Cals. Cals. rected),| Cals. Cals. | Frat 
q oI a | 30 Cals. 
‘d| B&B | ol< ter, 
<{/a|/8]/q Cals. 
4 2 
2 1651/40964.5 |16615.5 | 1430.3 | 3225.3 |19593.4 
Starch I.... | til 1 $308 . 0/34603.2 |15505.1 | 1549.6 | 2670.1 |14878.4 
i Me 1511/1651| 6361.3 | 1110.4 | —119.3 | 655.2 | 4715.0 
Be Gens, +658.0 |+294.8 | +29.5 | +50.8 | 282.9 
7019.3 | 1405.2 | —89.8| 706.0 | 4997.9 |3.029 
Percentage. 100.00 20.02 —1.29 10.06 71.21 
1v| 2 |8787/1608/40725.6 |17202.1 | 1434.9 | 3348.0 |18740.6 
Starch I he 1V \1e@b|7074|  0133405.1 |[15250.6 | 1481.5 | 2491.3 /14181.7 
i 1713|1608| 7320.5 | 1951.5 | —46.6 | 856.7 | 4558.9 
acetone : ft —492.0 |—224.6 | —21.8 | —36.7 |—208.9 
6828.5 | 1726.9 | —68.4 | 820.0 | 4350.0 |2.705 
Percentage . 100.00 25.29 —1.01 12.01 63.71) 
v | 2a |8767]1621|40827.5 |15804.1 | 1618.3 | 3021.1 /20384.0 
Starch Iti. v| 1° \t99| olgaz11.5 |15312.2 | 1559.3 | 2268.5 |15071.5 
Difference. . 1568/1621| 6616.0 | 491.9 59.0] 752.6 | 5312.5 
Correction. . +255.0 |+114.2 | 411.6 | +16.9 |4- 112.3 
6871.0 | 606.1 70.6 | 769.5 | 5424.8 |3.347 
Percentage . 100.00 8.82 1.03) 11.20] 78.95 
Starch IZ Vv | 2b |8792]1663/40917.4 |16270.0 | 1524.8 | 2941.0 |20181.6 
ecard { v | 1. |7199| 0/34211.5 |15312.2 | 1559.3 | 2268.5 |15071.5 
Difference. . 1593|1663| 6705.9 | 957.8 | —34.5 | 672.5 | 5110.1 
Correction... +334.1 |+149.5 | 415.2 | +22.2 |4+147.2 
7040.0 | 1107.3 | —19.3 | 694.7 | 5257.3 |3.161 
Percentage . 100.00 15.73} —0.27 9.86 74.68 
Starch II { VI| 2b |8861/1669/41245.9 115485.9 | 1569.6 | 3130.5 |21059.9 
aren il...4 | wt) 1 |7125| 0/33855.4 |13765.2 | 1737.9 | 2480.6 /15871.7 
Difference. . 1736|1669| 7390.5 | 1720.7 |—168.3 | 649.9 | 5188.2 
Correction. . —320.9 |-130.5 | —16.5 | —23.5 |—150.4 
7269.6 | 1590.2 |—184.8 | 626.4 | 5037.8 |3.018 
Percentage . 100.00 22.49) —2.61 8.86 71.26 
Starch 11... 5) V1] 3 |9953/2788/45859.6 [16091.4 | 1643.9 | 3897.8 |24296.5 
bs ---a/ wil 1. [7125] ~~ 0/33855.4 |138765.2 | 1737.9 | 2489.6 115871.7 
Difference. . 2828|2788|12004.2 | 2326.2 | —94.0 | 1417.2 | 8354.8 
Correction .. —193.4 | —78.6 -9.9 | —14.2 | -—90.7 
11810.8 | 2247.6 |—103.9 | 1403.0 | 8264.1 12.964 
Percentage . 100.00! 19.03] —0.88} 11.87] 69.98 


* Computed from carbon content. 
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TABLE IV. METABOLIZABLE ENERGY OF STARCH. KELLNER’S 
EXPERIMENTS. 
Organic Apparent 
Matter Energy of Metabolizable 
Eaten. Energy. 
¢ 3 
Feed Added. E 3 I ite ae: 
[aid oS go Food, Feces, (Cor- |/Methane,| Total, Or- 
ale] g lad] Cals. Cals. | rected),| Cals. Cals, | ganic 
a| 8 s ao Cals at- 
<<) i Ray ter, 
Cals. 
Starch I and{|B! 2 |11698/3231/52928.6 |15915.8 | 1740.1 | 3382.7 |31890.0 
Pa heche | B | 4 |10067/1607/46129.1 |11874.4 | 1958.5 | 3716.3 |28579.9 
Difference .. 1631)/1624/ 6799.5 | 4041.4 |—218.4 |—333.6 | 3310.1 
Correction .. — 30.9 —8.0 -1.3 —2.5 | -19.1 
6768.6 | 4033.4 |-219.7 |~336.1 | 3291.0 |2.027 
Percentage .. 100.00 59.60} -—3.25) —4.97 48 .62 
Starch Iand {| C | 2 |11980/3193/54016.5 ]19185.6 | 1723.7 | 3250.6 |290856.6 
scones Bey { C | 1 |10407/1602/47458.0 |15746.8 | 1785.7 | 3255'9 loee69 6 
Difference .. 1573]/1591| 6558.5 | 3438.8 | —62.0 | —5.3 | 3187.0 
Correction .. +70.8 | +23.5 +2.7 +4.9 | 439.7 
6629.3 | 3462.3 | —59.3 | ~—0.4 | 3296.7 |2.028 
Percentage .. 100.00 52.22) —0.89} —0.01 48.68 
D | 2 |11636/1583/53902.2 |17817.9 | 2211.2 | 3381.4 |30491.7 
Starch III sa D| 1/9974 0/46945.4 |15718-3 | 2407.0 | 2957.0 |95863.1 
Difference .. 1662/1583] 6956.8 | 2099.6 |—195.8 | 424.4 | 4628.6 
Correction .. — 379.5 |—127.1 | —19.5 | —23.9 |_- 209.0 
6577.3 | 1972.5 |—215.3 | 400.5 | 4419.6 [2.792 
Percentage .. 100.00 29.99} —3.27 6.08 67.20 
{| F | 4 | 8374/1687/38608.3 |10833.9 | 1594.3 | 3382.7 |29797.4 
Starch IIT .. }] F | 3 | 6630] — 0/31327.8 | 9599.2 | 1830.0 | 2560.7 |17637.9- 
Difference .. 1744]/1687| 7280.5 | 1234.7 64.3 | 822.0 | 5159.5 
Correction . . —268.3 | —82.5 | —13.2 | —22.0 |—150/6 
7012.2 | 1152.2 51.1 | 800.0 | 5008.9 |2.969 
Percentage .. 100.00} 16.42 0.73] 11.41) 71.44 
-G | 4 | 8380/1676|37963.6 |10497.1 | 1394.7 | 3170.5 |22901.3 
Starch TIL .. {] & | 3 | Sasi” claoven.s | Sagi | ieee | 2259:2 17374.9 
Difference .. 1729|1676] 7212.9 | 1005.6 35.1 | 645.8 | 5526.4 
Correction... —246.2 | —76.0 | —10.9 | —20.2 |—139.1 
6966.7 | 929.6 24.2 | 625.6 | 5387.3 /3.214 
Percentage .. 100.00 13.35 0.35 8.98 77.32 
H| 3 | 8373/2013/38562.4 | 9843.8 | 1588.4 | 3183.9 |23946.3 
Starch IV... } H| 4 | 6402] 0/30338.1 | 8574/9 | 1795.0 | 2579.4 |17388.8 
Difference .. 1971|2013) 8224.3 | 1268.9 |—206.6 | 604.5 | 6557.5 
Correction | | +193.2 | +54.6 | +11.4 | +16.4 |+110.8 
8417.5 | 1323.5 |—195.2 | 620.9 | 6668.3 |3-313 
Percentage .. 100.00 15.72) —2.32 7.38, 79.22 
Starch IV J | 3 | 3004/1600/36982.6 | 9096.8 | 1885.4 | 3492.1 |22508.3 
re “++ | I] 4 | 6458]  0)30548.5 | 8171.2 | 1824.6 | 2722.2 |17830.5 
Difference .. 1546/1600} 6434.1 | 925.6 60.8 | 769.9 | 4677.8 
Correction .. +254.1 | +68.0 | +15.2 | +22.6 |+148.3 
6688.2 | 993.6 76.0 | 792.5 | 4826.1 |3.017 ~ 
Percentage .. 100.00 14.85 1.14 11.85 72.16 
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TABLE V. METABOLIZABLE ENERGY OF WHEAT GLUTEN. 


i Apparent 
ee Energy of Metabolizable 
Eaten. Energy. 
4 4 Per 
Feed Added. d 3 q tistad ae 
a 5 Igo Food, Feces, (Cor- Total Or- 
a 3 a ad Cals. Cals. acted), Cals.’ ane 
= oO ‘als. fs 
‘| 2) © | Se ter, 
4 Bel et | Cals. 
111| 3 | 9311| 576\44025.3 |16041.5 | 2048.8* 22265 


6 4 
Wheat gluten; lT;1] > | 8839| ” 0/40964.5 |16615.5 | 1430.3* "3 |19593.4 
Diff aise 472| 576) 3060.8 |—574.0 618.5 -3 | 2672.0 
Dorection.. +502.9 |+204.0 | +17.6 -8 |+240.5 
3563.7 |—370.0 636.1 -1 | 2912.5 |5.057 
Percentage. . 100.00) —10.38 17.85 .81 81.72 
Il] 4 |10037/1157/48293.6 |16593.3 | 2990.4* -0 /25006.9 
Wheat gluten} /TIL) 9 | posal olanoes © lleews.s | ras0 a "3 |19593.4 
Difference... 1198/1157} 7329.1 | —22.2 | 1560.1 -7 | 5413.5 
Correction... —171.2 | —69.4 —6.0 -9 | —81.9 
7157.9 | —91.6 | 1554.1 -8 | 5331.6 |4.608 
Percentage .. 100.00; —1.28& 21.71 5.0 74.49 
IV| 3 | 9483) 582/44860.3 |16845.6 | 2036.3* -7 |22631.7 
Wheat eluten || 11 3 | B787| “ores @ |1rs0e.4 | tase om ‘0 |18740.6 
Difference... 696] 582) 4134.7 |—356.5 601.4 -3 | 3891.1 
Correction... —534.4 |—225.7 | —18.8 -9 |— 246.0 
3600.3 |—582.2 582.6 -2 | 3645.1 |6.263 
Percentage .. 100.00) —16.17 16.18 .2 101.25 
Wheat gluten { B | 1 {11636/1746 54939.3 |14514.7 | 3372.3 .7 (33298 .6 
TD woyew asad B | 4 {10067} 261/46129.1 |11874.4 | 1958.5 -3 |28579.9 
Difference .. 1569/1485) 8810.2 | 2640.3 | 1413.8 -4 | 4718.7 
Correction .. — 380.5 | —97.9 | —16.2 -7 |— 235.7 
8429.7 | 2542.4 | 1397.6 -7 | 4483.0 |3.019 
Percentage .. 100.00 30.16 16.58 0 53.18 
Wheat gluten §| B | 3 /11533/1742/54469.0 |13753.4 | 3092.1 -9 134048 .6 
| ere t{} B | 4 {10067} 261/46129.1 |11874.4 | 1958.5 -3 |28579.9 
Difference .. 1466|1481/ 8339.9 | 1879.0 | 1133.6 -4 | 5468.7 
Correction .. +62.3 | +16.0 +2.6 0 | +38.7 
8402.2 | 1895.0 | 1136.2 -4 | 5507.4 13.719 
Percentage .. 100.00 22.55 13.52 6 65.55 
Wheat gluten | C | 3 /11994)1746/56293.6 |17643.2 | 2744.1 -O |32933.3 
TE sic oye C | 1 /10407) 261/47458.0 |15746.8 | 1785.7 -9 |26669.6 
Difference .. 1587/1485) 8835.6 | 1896.4 958.4 -9 | 6263.7 
Correction .. —411.4 |—136.5 | —15.5 .2 |—231.2 
8424.2 | 1759.9 942.9 -1 | 6032.5 |4.062 
Percentage .. 100.00 20.89 11.19 . 69 71.61 
Wheat gluten { D | 4 |11578 1407/56053.6 17322.9 | 3468.0 -9 |32090.8 
1G Cees Dj 1 9974) 0/46945.4 |15718.3 | 2407.0 .0 {25863 .1 
Difference .. 1604/1407 9108.2 | 1604.6 | 1061.0 -9 | 6227.7 
Correction .. —934.1 | -312.7 | —47.9 -8 |—514.7 
8174.1 | 1291.9 | 1013.1 -1 ) 5713.0 |4.061 
Percentage .. 100.00) 15.80 12.39 1.91 69.90 


* Estimated from carbon content. 
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TABLE VI. METABOLIZABLE ENERGY OF PEANUT OIL. 


Organic Apparent 
Matter Energy of Metabolizable 
Eaten. Energy. 
F 3 Per 
Feed Added. a . ‘ Gram 
I a Urine 0 
: 6 (8 g Food, | Feces, (Cor- |Methane,| Total, de 
ald ~ |o Cals. Cals. | rected),| Cals. Cals. Araee 
§|.o| a ae Cals at- 
‘a|& 3 ter, 
a a| ae [8 Cals. 
a ‘ D | 3 10752} 709)54007.3 | 1749.2 | 2351.2 | 2909.0 |31279.6 
Peshatole< { D| 1 | 9974) 0/46945.4 |15718-3 | 2407.0 | 2957.0 |25863.1 
Difference. . . 778] 709| 7061.9 | 1749.2 | —55.8 | —48.0 | 5416.5 
Correction.. . — 331.1 |—110.9 | —17.0 | —20.8 |—182.4 
6730.8 | 1638.3 | —72.8 | —68.8 | 5234.1 17.382 
Percentage .. 100.00 24.34| —1.08) —1.02| —77.76 
s F | 5 | 7491! 798/39185.9 |14585.7 | 1455.0 | 1369.1 |21776.1 
Peanut oil I. {| EF] 3 | G485) 7930337 8 | 9590.2 | 1580.0 | 2300.7 [176379 
Difference... 861| 798] 7858.1 | 4986.5 | —75.0 |—1191.6} 4138.2 
Correction.. . —302.0 | —92.5 | —14.8 | —24.7 |—170.0 
7556.1 | 4894.0 | —89.8 | 1216.3 | 3968.2 |4.973 
Percentage .. 100.00) 64.77; —1.19} —16.10) 52.52 
: G| 5 | 7396] 798/38057.3 |12512.9 | 1452.1 | 2371.2 [21721.1 
Peet aT: { G|3 | 6651| 0|30750.7 | 9491.5 | 1359.6 | 2524.7 |17374:9 
Difference. . . 745| 798] 7306.6 | 3021.4 92.5 |—153.5 | 4346.2 
Correction... +249.5 | +77.0 | +11.0 | +20.5 |+141.0 
7556.1 | 3098.4 103.5 |—133.0 | 4487.2 |5.623 
Percentage .. 100.00: 41.00 1.37] —1.76 59.39 
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ee Insects Injurious to Garden Crops. (In preparation.) 
“ Insects Injuring Fruits. (In preparation.) 

Stockbridge’s Rocks and Soils........... 00. e cece eee eee 8vo, 2 50 
Woll’s Handbook for Farmers and Dairymen............. 16mo, 1 50 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Baldwin’s Steam Heating for Buildings................ 12mo, 2 50 
Berg’s Buildings and Structures of American Railroads....4to, 5 00 
Birkmire’s Planning and Construction of American Theatres.8vo, 3 00 

x Architectural Iron and Steel................000- 8vo, 3 50 

© Compound Riveted Girders as Applied in Buildings. 
8vo, 2 00 

“ Planning and Construction of High Office Buildings. 
8vo, 3 50 
fs Skeleton Construction in Buildings.............. 8v0, 3 00 
Briggs’s Modern American School Buildings............ 8vo, 4 00 
Carpenter’s Heating and Ventilating of Buildings......... 8vo, 400 
Freitag’s Architectural Engineering. 2d Edition, Rewritten.8vo, 3 50 
« Fireproofing of Steel Buildings................ 8vo, 2 50 
Gerhard’s Guide to Sanitary House-inspection............ 16mo, 1 00 
* Theatre Fires and PanicS...........eeeeeeees 12mo, 1 50 
Hatfield’s American House Carpenter...........sssee000- 8vo, 5 00 
Holly’s Carpenters’ and J oiners’ Handbook.............. 18mo, 75 
Kidder’s Architect’s and Builder’s Pocket-book..16mo, morocco, 4 00 
Merrill’s Stones for Building and Decoration.............. 8vo, 5 00 
Monckton’s Stair-building.............ecee seer ee eee eeees 4to, 4 00 
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Patton’s Practical Treatise on Foundations..............++- 8vo, 

Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry. .8vo, 

Snow’s Principal Species of Wood: Their Characteristic Proper- 
ties. (In preparation.) 


Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence... ae 
cep, 

“Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in En- 
gineering and Architecture..........-....-.+0.-.- 8vo, 

Sheep, 

“ ‘Law of Contractsisss ce cc ic ciuwie ee sresiowe e's Pics s 8vo, 
Woodbury’s Fire Protection of Mills................------ 8vo, 


Worcester and Atkinson’s Small Hospitals, Establishment and 
Maintenance, and Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, 
with Plans for a Small Hospital..............-66. 12mo, 

The World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893.......... Large 4to, 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder, Nitro-cellulose, and the Theory 


of the Cellulose Molecule...............00.000- 12mo, 
* Bruff’s Text-book Ordnance and Gunnery................ 8v0, 
Chase’s Screw Propellers and Marine Propulsion.......... 8vo, 
Craig’s AZiMUth.. .cccscaicae anew coer eco sitigie ss a ease ee 4to, 
Crehore and Squire’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph...... 8vo, 
Cronkhite’s Gunnery for Non-commissioned Officers..24mo, mor., 
* Davis’s Elements of Law... ............ 20.2 ee cece eee ee 8vo, 
* “Treatise on the Military Law of United States. .8vo, 
* Sheep, 
De Brack’s Cavalry Outpost Duties. (Carr.)....24mo, morocco, 
Dietz’s Soldier’s First Aid Handbook............16mo, morocco, 
* Dredge’s Modern French Artillery.......... 4to, half morocco, 
Durand’s Resistance and Populsion of Ships................8vo, 
* Dyer’s Handbook of Light Artillery.................. 
Eissler’s Modern High Explosives....................6. 
* Fiebeger’s Text-book on Field Fortification........ 
Hamilton’s The Gunner’s Catechism.................0. 
* Hoff’s Elementary Naval Tactics............. : 
Ingalls’s Handbook of Problems in Direct Fire 
ai Ballistic Tables. ............ cece cece ne ee eee 8vo, 
Lyons’s Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena.......... 8vo, 
* Mahan’s Permanent Fortifications. (Mercur.)..8vo, half mor., 
Manual for Courts-martial.................. 16mo, morocco, 
* Mercur’s Attack of Fortified Places.................... 12mo, 
” sf Elements of the Art of War..................0. 8vo, 
Metcalf’s Cost of Manufactures—And the Administration of 

Workshops, Public and Private............ 8vo, 

* i) Ordnance and Gunnery.................00005 12mo, 
Murray’s Infantry Drill Regulations.............. 18mo, paper, 
* Phelps’s Practical Marine Surveying.................. 8vo, 
Powell’s Army Officer’s Examiner....................... 12mo, 
Sharpe’s Art of Subsisting Armies in War...... 18mo, morocco, 
Walke’s Lectures on Explosives.................0.cc cee 8vo, 
* Wheeler’s Siege Operations and Military Mining......... .8vo, 
Winthrop’s Abridgment of Military Law................ 12mo, 
Woodhull’s Notes on Military Hygiene.................. 16mo, 
Young’s Simple Elements of Navigation........ 16mo, morocco, 

Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised...... 16mo, mor., 
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ASSAYING. 


Fletcher’s Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with 


the Blowpipe................ 0... cece eee 12mo, morocco, 
Furman’s Manual of Practical Assaying...............0.. 8vo, 
Miller’s Manual of Assaying.................cceeeeceeee 12mo, 
O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores.......... 8vo, 
Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying.................. 8vo, 
Wilson’s Cyanide Processes..............ccccecceaeaeees 12mo, 
‘ Chlorination Procéss..............cceceececees 12mo, 
ASTRONOMY. 
Craig's: AZiMmUth ces pseiete fea sels dauiduseoeeie s 6 ap weiner « 4to, 
Doolittle’s Treatise on Practical Astronomy..............6: 8vo, 
Gore’s Elements of Geodesy................cceceeeeceeees 8vo, 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy.............. 8vo, 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy. .. .8vo, 
* Michie and Harlow’s Practical Astronomy.............. 8vo, 
* White’s Elements of Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy. 
12mo, 
BOTANY. 
Baldwin’s Orchids of New England............. ..--Small 8vo, 
Davenport’s Statistical Methods, with Special Reference to Bio- 
logical Variation.................2..0. 16mo, morocco, 
Thomé and Bennett’s Structural and Physiological Botany. 
16mo, 
Westermaier’s Compendium of General Botany.(Schneider.) 8vo, 
CHEMISTRY. 
Adriance’s Laborutory Calculations and Specific Gravity Tables. 
2mo. 
Allen’s Tables for Iron Analysis..............0 00 cc ce eeeee 8vo. 
Arnold’s Compendium of Chemistry. (Mandel.) (In preparation.) 
Austen’s Notes for Chemical Students.................. 12mo, 
Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder.—Nitro-cellulose, and Theory of 
the Cellulose Molecule. ............c ec cere eee eees 12mo, 


Bolton’s Quantitative Amalysis............... 0 cece cece eee 8vo, 
Brush and Penfield’s Manual of Determinative Mineralogy...8vo, 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Her- 


rick—Boltwood:)  ¢ s.sise eve ceewie ccwsasoaea seas 8vo, 
Cohn’s Indicators and Test-papers..............020e eens 12mo, 
Craft’s Short Course in Qualitative Chemical Analysis. (Schaef- 
LOT.) Gee tees Sawioied Galak et oe Hee Ce Deis eNe See 12mo, 
Drechsel’s Chemical Reactions. (Merrill.).............. 12mo, 
Eissler’s Modern High Explosives................eeee sees 8vo, 
Effront’s Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.)....8vo, 
Erdmann’s Introduction to Chemical Preparations. (Dunlap.) . 
12mo, 
Fletcher’s Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with 
the Blowpipe.......... 6. cece eee cee e eee 12mo, morocco, 
Fowler’s Sewage Works Analyses.................00004 12mo, 


Fresenius’s Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. (Wells.) 8vo, 
“f Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Part I. 


Descriptive. (Wells.).......... cs iam atinhsiainly 8vo 
. System of Instruction in Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis. (Allen.)... ..2----+eseeeee eee 8vo, 
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Fuertes’s Water and Puplic Health...............0eeeees 12mo, 1 50 
Furman’s Manual of Practical Assaying.............++--55 8vo, 3 00 
Gill’s Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers.............. 12mo, 1 25 
Grotenfelt’s Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. (Woll.)..12mo, 2 00 
Hammarsten’s Text-book of Physiological Chemistry. ea) Aoi 
VO, 
Helm’s Principles of Mathematical Chemistry. (Morgan.) 12mo, 1 50 
Hinds’s Inorganic Chemistry. .............0cceeeeeeeeee 8vo, 3 00 
* “ Laboratory Manual forS | dents............... 12mo, 75 
Holleman’s Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. (Cooper.)...8vo, 2 50 
rs “« «© Organic “« (Walker and Mott.) 
(In preparation.) 
Hopkins’s Oil-chemists’ Handbook.............cecceeeeeee 8vo, 3 00 
Keep’s: Cast Ir Ot iiicccs sc anicasnd cou nungae toss aimed ee «eae 8vo, 2 50 
Ladd’s Manual of Quantitative Chemical Analysis........ 12mo, 1 00 
Landauer’s Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.)...............4. 8vo, 3 00 


Lassar-Cohn’s Practical Urinary Analysis. (Lorenz.) (In preparation.) 


Leach’s The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Refer- 
ence to State Control. (In preparation.) 
Léb’s Electrolysis and Electrosynthesis of Organic Compounds. 


(LHOTONZ) saa wedwitee yas aceserenee ee ao orate erie ai ane weet Rema 12mo, 
Mandel’s Handbook for Bio-chemical Laboratory...... 12mo, 
Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sani- 

tary Standpoint.) 3d Edition, Rewritten...... 8vo, 

“ Examination of water. (Chemical and Bacterio- 
VOICED) wise tud.scnsceoieF Mach Rebdeuac aon bine ag: done byhvo 12mo, 

Meyer’s Determination of Radicles in Carbon Compounds. 

(Ding es) ais. sia steteigiita s wva'wantererass-d sheep's ai neiingion do aueleaten: 2 12mo, 
Miller’s Manual of Assaying............... 0. cece eee eee 12mo, 
Mixter’s Elementary Text-book of Chemistry............ 12mo, 
Morgan’s Outline of Theory of Solution and its Results. .12mo, 

sf Elements of Physical Chemistry................ 12mo, 
Nichols’s Water-supply. (Considered mainly from a Chemical 
and Sanitary Standpoint, 1883.)................000- 8vo, 
O’Brine’s Laboratory Guide in Chemical Analysis.......... 8vo, 
O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores.......... 8vo, 


Ost and Kolbeck’s Text-book of Chemical Technology. (Lo- 
renz—Bozart.) (In preparation.) 
* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of 


Mineral “LOS tSiseteicasaxeadiaseaeh sesenguis coae cas 8vo, paper, 
Pinner’s Introduction to Organic Chemistry. (Austen.) 12mo, 
Poole’s Calorific Power of Fuels.............0.eeeeeeeeeee 8vo, 
* Reisig’s Guide to Piece-dyeing...............ccec cece 8vo, 
Richards and Woodman’s Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary 

SLANA PONG oan eves. s agian rc ow wee ae stawleid soe 8vo, 
Richards’s Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science 12mo, 

e Cost of Food, a Study in Dietaries........... 12mo, 
* Richards and Williams’s The Dietary Computer.......... 8vo, 


Ricketts and Russell’s Skeleton Notes upon Inorganic Chem- 
istry. (Part I—Non-metallic Elements.) . .8vo, morocco, 


Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying................. 8vo, 
Rideal’s Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage. .8vo, 
Ruddiman’s Incompatibilities in Prescriptions. .............8Vvo, 
Schimpf’s Text-book of Volumetric Analysis............ 12mo, 
Spencer’s Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses. 16mo, 
mor., 
Handbook for Sugar Manufacturers and their Chem- 
StS 2 ce vvedelinn s oo4 ¢ deaweL se ameioe 16mo, morocco, 
Stockbridge’s Rocks and Soils..................0eeeeeeeae 8vo, 
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* Tillman’s Elementary Lessons in Heat.................. 8vo, 
= fe Descriptive General Chemistry................. 8vo, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies........... 8vo, 
Van Deventer’s Physical Chemistry for Beginners. (Boltwood.) 

12mo. 
Walke’s Lectures on Explosives............0.0....000000. 8vo, 


Wells’s Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical Analysis..8vo, 
“Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analy- 


sis for Engineering Students............... 12mo, 

Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water................. 8vo, 
Wiechmann’s Sugar Analysis.....................0.. Small 8vo, 
* Lecture-notes on Theoretical Chemistry... .12mo, 
Wilson’s Cyanide Processes...........00.0c0ccecueneeee 12mo, 
a Chlorination Process........... cece ee cece eee 12mo, 
Wulling’s Elementary Course in Inorganic Pharmaceutical and 
Medical Chemistry............ 0.0... c cece ce eeees 12mo, 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


BRIDGES AND ROOFS. HYDRAULICS. MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING. RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Baker’s Engineers’ Surveying Instruments............... 12mo, 
Bixby’s Graphical Computing Table...Paper, 194 x 244 inches. 
Davis’s Elevation and Stadia Tables...................... 8vo, 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing and Maintenance.)....... 8vo, 
Freitag’s Architectural Engineering. 2d Ed., Rewritten...8vo, 
French and Ives’s Stereotomy............00 ce eeeees «..8V0, 
Goodhue’s Municipal Improvements................0.005 12mo, 
Goodrich’s Economic Disposal of Towns’ Refuse.......... 8vo, 
Gore’s Elements of Geodesy............. 0.0 e eee eee eee 8vo, 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy............... 8vo, 
Howe’s Retaining-walls for Earth.....................4. 12mo, 
Johnson’s Theory and Practice of Surveying......... Small 8vo, 
se Stadia and Earth-work Tables...................8vo, 
Kiersted’s Sewage Disposal............ 00... cee ee eeee eee 12mo, 
Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and 
MON?) siestecne ices wads bedatats wast iaa hud ltharn eget 12mo, 
Mahan’s Treatise on Civil Engineering. (1873.) (Wood.)..8vo, 
*Mahan’s Descriptive Geometry.............. cess eee eee 8vo, 


Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy... .8vo, 
Merriman and Brooks’s Handbook for Surveyors. ...16mo, mor., 


Merriman’s Elements of Sanitary Emgineering..............8vo, 
Nugent’s Plane Surveying............ 06.0 ceceeeeeeeeeeees 8vo, 
Ogden’s Sewer Design. .......... 0 cece eee ee ce eeneeenes 12mo, 
Patton’s Treatise on Civil Engineering........ 8vo, half leather, 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching.............. 4to, 


Rideal’s Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage.. .8vo, 
Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry... .8vo, 
Smith’s Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.)..8vo, 
* Trautwine’s Civil Engineer’s Pocket-book....16mo, morocco, 


Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence... pee 
eep, 
“ Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in En- 
gineering and Architecture.................- 8vo, 
Sheep, 
Wait’s Law of Contracts................. vec teeeeeees “.8v0, 

Warren’s Stereotomy—Problems in Stone-cutting........8vo, 
Webb’s Problems in the Use and Adjustment of Engineering 
Imstruments ....... 0. cece cece cence eens 16mo, morocco, 
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* Wheeler’s Elementary Course of Civil Engineering........ 8vo, 
Wilson’s Topographic Surveying.............0:..eeeeeeeee vo, 


BRIDGES AND ROOFS. 


Boller’s Practical Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway 


BEd GOS 25 bosses oaiseisisee eos gecieh ewe spree eam oe eee 8vo, 

* Boller’s Thames River Bridge..................-- 4to, paper, 
Burr’s Course on the Stresses in Bridges and Roof Trusses, 
Arched Ribs, and Suspension Bridges.............. 8vo, 

Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. II......... Small 4to, 
Foster’s Treatise on Wooden Trestle Bridges............ 4to, 
Fowler’s Coffer-dam Process for Piers..............-+-005 8vo, 
Greene’s Roof Trusses. ........... cee cece cece cee ee ences 8vo, 
ee Bridge TrusseS........... 0. cc cece cece cece eens 8vo, 

“ Arches in Wood, Iron, and Stone............... 8vo, 


Howe’s Treatise on ArcheS............. 0. ce ceee cece econ 8vo, 
“Design of Simple Roof-trusses in Wood and Steel. Svo, 
Johnson, Bryan and Turneaure’s Theory and Practice in the 


Designing of Modern Framed Structures...... Small 4to, 
Merriman and Jacoby’s Text-book on Roofs and Bridges: 
Part I.—Stresses in Simple Trusses..............---2005 8vo, 
Part [l=Graphic Statics yc.020.ecsaceses cs etiswave yt yas 8vo, 
Part IJI.—Bridge Design. Fourth Ed., Rewritten...... 8vo, 
Part IV.—Higher Structures............20ccseeeen eens 8v0, 
Morison’s Memphis Bridge................2..0--eeeeeeeee 4to, 
Waddell’s De Pontibus, a Pocket Book for Bridge Engineers. 
16mo, mor., 
id Specifications for Steel Bridges.............. 12mo, 
Wood’s Treatise on the Theory of the Coastruction of Bridges 
and, Roofs :isceaws ci coetaws tess Gabel ws Heldiegie es «5% 8vo, 
Wright’s Designing of Draw-spans: 
Part I.—Plate-girder Draws.................eeeeeeeeee 8vo, 
Part II.—Riveted-truss and Pin-connected Long-span Draws. 
8vo, 
Two parts in one volume............. 0. es ee eee ee eens 8vo, 
HYDRAULICS. 
Bazin’s Experiments upon the Contraction of the Liquid Vein 
Issuing from an Orifice. (Trautwine.).............. 8vo, 
Bovey’s Treatise on Hydraulics.............2ccececeeeees 8vo, 
Church’s Mechanics of Engineering.................0005: 8vo, 
es Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water in Open Channels 


aper, 

Coffin’s Graphival Solution of Hydraulic Problems. aig mart 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power.12mo, 
Folwell’s Water-supply Engineering...................08. 8vo, 
Frizell’s Water-power 255i sc neces ceed esac stesneeeseaee 8vo, 
Fuertes’s Water and Public Health................... 12mo, 
“ Water-filtration Works..................00005 12mo, 


Ganguillet and Kutter’s General Formula for the Uniform 
Flow of Water in Rivers and Other Channels. (Her- 


ing and Trautwine.)............ ccc ccee ccc cccccceee 8vo, 
Hazen’s Filtration of Public Water-supply................ 8vo, 
Hazlehurst’s Towers and Tanks for Water-works........ 8vo, 
Herschel’s 115 Experiments on the Carrying Capacity of Large, 
Riveted, Metal Conduits............. 0... ccc ce eeeee 8vo, 
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tary Standpoint.)............. ccc cece cece ec eeees 8vo, 
Merriman’s Treatise on Hydraulics.............0..eeeeees 8vo, 
* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics.............. 8vo, 
Schuyler’s Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water-power, and Domestic 
Water-supply....... 2... eee cece eee ee Large 8vo, 
Turneaure and Russell. Public Water-supplies............ 8vo, 
Wegmann’s Design and Construction of Dams............ 4to, 
“ Water-supply of the City of New York from 1658 to 

DOOD vcles seks td barat Gal de tearm btelnee dente hd 4to, 

Weisbach’s Hydraulics and Hydraulic Motors. (Du Bois.) . .8vo, 
Wilson’s Manual of Irrigation Engineering.......... Small 8vo, 
Wolff’s Windmill as a Prime Mover................00e0e- 8vo, 
Wood’s Turbines. .......... 2c. c ccc c eee cee eeeeeacenes 8vo, 
“Elements of Analytical Mechanics................. 8vo, 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 


Baker’s Treatise on Masonry Construction.............. 8vo, 
Black’s United States Public Works.............. Oblong 4to, 
Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures... .8vo, 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineer- 


VUNG seco) ssie vista wi atalalioa = 26 eae ied 4d Side ee eres.& siseraate Nose 9: BVO, 
Byrne’s Highway Construction................c.e.eeeeeee 8vo, 
cs Inspection of the Materials and Workmanship Em- 
ployed in Construction................00000 16mo, 

Church’s Mechanics of Engineering...................04. 8vo, 
Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. I........ Small 4to, 
Johnson’s Materials of Construction............... Large &vo, 
Keep’s Cast Iron...........cscccccsesenee sayeth a tae uaiate -8vo, 
Lanza’s Applied Mechanics............... cc ccce ee ee sees 8vo, 
Martens’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.).2 v., 8vo, 
Merrill’s Stones for Building and Decoration............... 8vo, 
Merriman’s Text-book on the Mechanics of Materials...... 8vo, 
Merriman’s Strength of Materials...................... 12mo, 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users............... 12mo, 
Patton’s Practical Treatise on Foundations................ 8vo, 
Rockwell’s Roads and Pavements in France............ 12mo, 
Smith’s Wire: Its Use and Manufacture............ Small 4to, 
“Materials of Machines........0.........2000000 12mo, 


ties. (In preparation.) 


Spalding’s Hydraulic Cement..............2. 0. eee eee eee 12mo, 
id Text-book on Roads and Pavements.......... 12mo, 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering.............. 3 Parts, 8vo, 
Part I.—Non-metallic Materials of Engineering and Metal- 
Wr g ye eiscsewon eae os Meesaadaln sokwed eos oreial¥ wa 8vo, 

Part [].—Iron and Steel........... 0... eee ee ee ee eee eee 8vo, 
Part III.—A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes and Other Alloys 
and Their Constituents...............0.2e cece eee 8vo, 
Thurston’s Text-book of the Materials of Construction..... 8vo, 
Tillson’s Street Pavements and Paving Materials.......... 8vo, 


Waddell’s De Pontibus. (A Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers.) 
16mo, morocco, 


ee Specifications for Steel Bridges................ 12mo, 
Wood’s Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and an Ap- 
pendix on the Preservation of Timber.......... 8vo, 
a Elements of Analytical Mechanics................ 8vo, 
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RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


sadrews’s Handbook for Street, Railway |Engineers. 3x5 in. mor., 
Jerg’s Buildings and Structures of American Railroads...4to, 
Brooks’s Handbook of Street Railroad Location..16mo, morocco, 
Butts’s Civil Engineer’s Field-book............ 16mo, morocco, 
Crandall’s Transition Curve..............0000: 16mo, morocco, 
& Railway and Other Earthwork Tables........ -8v0, 
Dawson’s Electric Railways and Tramways.Small 4to, half mor., 
“ Engineering ” and Electric Traction Pocket-book. 
16mo, morocco, 
Dredge’s History of the Pennsylvania Railroad: (1879.).Paper, 
* Drinker’s Tunneling, Explosive Compounds, and Rock Drills. 
4to, half morocco, 
Fisher’s Table of Cubic Yards...................-% Cardboard, 
Godwin’s Railroad Engineers’ Field-book and Explorers’ Guide. 


16mo, morocco, 

Howard’s Transition Curve Field-book......... 16mo, morocco, 
Hudson’s Tables for Calculating the Cubic Contents of Exca- 
vations and Embankments.....................2.. 8vo, 
Nagle’s Field Manual for Railroad Engineers. ...16mo, morocco, 
Philbrick’s Field Manual for Engineers........ 16mo, morocco, 
Pratt and Alden’s Street-railway Road-bed............... 8vo, 
®earles’s Field Engineering.................... 16mo, morocco, 
- Railroad Spiral...................... 16mo, morocco, 
Taylor's Prismoidal ‘Formule and Earthwork............. 8vo, 


® Trautwine’s Method of Calculating the Cubic Contents of Ex- 
cavations and Embankments by the Aid of Dia- 


TRING feces acca srdycusnanes a 6 eavaptrayans-vidacouarevo scans sare 8vo, 

* as The Field Practice of Laying Out Circular Curves 
for Railroads.............eee00. 12mo, morocco, 

oat is Cross-section Sheet...........eceeeeeeeeee Paper, 
Webb’s Railroad Construction................. 0. cece eee 8vo, 
Wellington’s Economic Theory of the Location of Railways.. 
Small 8vo, 

DRAWING. 

Barr’s Kinematics of Machinery...............00eeeeeeeee 8vo, 
* Bartlett’s Mechanical Drawing..............0ceeeeeeeees 8vo, 
Coolidge’s Manual of Drawing. *..............--.- 8vo, paper, 


Durley’s Elementary Text-book of the Kinematics of Machines. 
(In preparation.) 


Hill’s Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspective. .8vo, 
Jones’s Machine Design: 
Part I—Kinematies of Machinery.................2000- 8vo, 
Part II.—Form, Strength and Proportions of Parts...... 8vo, 
MacCord’s Elements of Descriptive Geometry.............. 8vo, 
id Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism.......... 8vo, 
a Mechanical Drawing................ee eee eeeee 4to, 
s Velocity Diagrams. ............. 0... eee ee eee 8vo, 
*Mahan’s Descriptive Geometry and Stone-cutting....... 8vo, 
Mahan’s Industrial Drawing. (Thompson.)..............+. 8vo, 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching.............. 4to, 
Reid’s Course in Mechanical Drawing...................-. 8vo, 
“ Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Ma- 
chine: Designs waive. sacnvsecs sda nias vos d ete 8vo, 
Robinson’s Principles of Mechanism............ pe plaids Ayaan 8vo, 
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Smith’s Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.).8vo, 2 50 
Warren’s Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometrical 

“ Drawing ................... Fs Grassisiales6) 09 eee ee 12mo, 1 00 

Drafting Instruments and Operations.......... 12mo, 1 25 

7 Manual of Elementary Projection Drawing....12mo, 1 60 
Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Per. 

spective of Form and Shadow.............. 12mo, 1 00 

i Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry....... 12mo, 1 25 

i Primary Geometry.........0...... cee cece. 12mo, 75 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows, and Per- 

SPOCUIVG: ne daria cnh ae eek Na csheryotwedto ue ke 8vo, 3 50 

se General Problems of Shades and Shadows....... 8vo, 3 00 

as Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing. .8vo, 7 50 
ss Problems, Theorems, and Examples in Descriptive 

, Geometry aici. dwadeuedisevannincavaeehaniies. 8vo, 2 50 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Herr- 

mann and Klein.) ................0. cece eee eee ee 8vo, 5 00 

Whelpley’s Practical Instruction in the Art of Letter En. 
MAVING acess o.oo nimiag.vap ames deeainides eaves aaue, 12mo, 2 00 
Wilson’s Topographic Surveying................2.00000.. 8vo, 3 50 
Wilson’s Free-hand Perspective...............0.000000... 8vo, 2 50 
Woolf’s Elementary Course in Descriptive Geometry..Large 8vo, 3 00 

ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICS. 

Anthony and Brackett’s Text-book of Physics. (Magie.) 
Small 8vo, 3 00 

Anthony’s Lecture-notes on the Theory of Electrical Measur- 

MOTUS) 2 esd diocescvacavavalaie-doteralecdvacoc cherwntelp cgi atone os 12mo, 1 00 
Benjamin’s History of Electricity.................0000- 8vo, 3 00 
Benjamin’s Voltaic Cell...............cc cece ccescececeees 8vo0, 3 00 
Classen’s Qantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. Her- 

Tick and Boltwood.)........... cc cc eccccccecveeceee 8vo, 3 00 
Crehore and Squier’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph...... 8vo, 3 00 
Dawson’s Electric Railways and Tramways..Small 4to, half mor., 12 50 
Dawson’s “Engineering” and Electric Traction Pocket-book. 

. 16mo, morocco, 4 00 

Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power..12mo, 3 00 

Gilbert’s De Magnete. (Mottelay.)................00000e 8vo, 2 50 

Holman’s Precision of Measurements.............00.00000% 8vo, 2 00 
7 Telescopic Mirror-scale Method, Adjustments, and 

SPORES itis Sates utarete saan gate: Stevie wesiecene wine Rate Large 8vo, 75 

Landauer’s Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.)................ 8vo0, 3 00 
Le Chatelier’s High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard— 

Burgess.) x v0 sac aeatdcin ss aiesitia eaves aaividelae¥ is se tie specs 12mo, 3 00 
L&b’s Electrolysis and Electrosynthesis of Organic Compounds. 

(TSOP ENZ.)> sine ecorg Son ouh w8 ew leunntregoeed oa brat mle core“eiere eeeregss 12mo, 1 00 
Lyone’s Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena........... 8vo, 6 00 
*Michie. Elements of Wave Motion Relating to Sound and 

Dight cscs vs sveeNe seed ree aay vee wesw e Dees wien 8vo, 4 00 
Niaudet’s Elementary Treatise on Electric Batteries (Fish- 


ack): -snseu cicascvaatehes areisoamin eta tid oe aioe Caadoud dy 12mo, 2 50 
® Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Generators..Small 4to, half mor., 10 00 


Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie’s Electrical Machinery. (In preparation.) 


Thurston’s Stationary Steam-engines..................... 8vo, 2 50 

*Tillman. Elementary Lessons in Heat.................. 8vo, 1 50 

Tory and Pitcher. Manual of Laboratory Physics..Small 8vo, 2 00 
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*Davis. Elements of Law...........cc cece eee eceeeeeee 8vo, 

oe Treatise on the Military Law of United States. .8vo, 

is Sheep, 

Manual for Courts-martial................6-- 16mo, morocco, 

Wait’s Engineering and ‘Architectural Jurisprudence. a5 ers 

eep, 

“Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in En- 

gineering and Architecture...................-- 8vo, 

Sheep, 

“Law of Contracts.............e005 Sisehis seieiseeerse 8vo, 

Winthrop’s Abridgment of Military Taras eomerndy oe 12mo, 
MANUFACTURES. 


Beaumont’s Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. ...12mo, 
Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder—Nitro-cellulose and Theory of 


the Cellulose Molecule............ bes Ba etnlews ++». f2mo, 
Bolland’s Iron Founder...........-...-eeeeeeeeee 12mo, cloth, 
* “The Iron Founder ” Supplement.............. 12mo, 


“ 


Encyclopedia of Founding and Dictionary of Foundry 
Terms Used in the Practice of Moulding. ...12mo, 


Eissler’s Modern High Expiosives....................0.. 8vo, 
Effront’s Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.)...8vo, 
Fitzgerald’s Bostun Machinist...............000eeeeeeee 18mo, 
Ford’s Boiler Making for Boiler Makers.............. 18mo, 
Hopkins’s Oil-chemists’ Handbook...................005-- 8vo, 
Keep’s Cast Irom... .. . ccc cece ce cc etree nen en erence eenes 8vo 


Leach’s The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special 
Reference to State Control. (In preparation.) 


Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users.............. 12mo, 
Metcalf’s Cost of Manufactures—And the administration of 
Workshops, Public and Private............... 8vo, 

Meyer’s Modern Locomotive Construction................. 4to, 
* Reisig’s Guide to Piece-dyeing................e cence eens 8v0, 
Smith’s Press-working of Metals...............000ceeeuee 8vo, 
“Wire: Its Use and Manufacture............ Small 4to, 
Spalding’s Hydraulic Cement............... Da hanaan sis 12mo, 


Spencer’s Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses. 


16mo, morocco, 
Handbook for Sugar Manufacturers and their Chem- 


IStS shave aes seehatane coves oela ae 16mo, morocco, 
Thurston’s Manual of Steam-boilers, their Designs, Construc- 
tion and Operation. ......... 0... cece cee nee n eens 8vo, 
Walke’s Lectures on Explosives............... cece ceueeee 8vo, 
West’s American Foundry Practice..................06. 12mo, 
“  Moulder’s Text-book.............. cece cece ee eee 12mo, 
Wiechmann’s Sugar Analysis..... ecsche ai Qaieela es ¢ atruns Small 8vo, 
Wolff’s Windmill as a Prime Mover...............-.0000. 8vo, 
Woodbury’s Fire Protection of Mills..................... 8vo, 
MATHEMATICS. 
Baker’s Elliptic Functions. ............ 0.2 e eee ee cece cence 8vo, 
* Bass’s Elements of Differential Calculus............... 12mo, 
Briggs’s Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry.......... 12mo, 
Chapman’s Elementary Course in Theory of Equations. ..12mo, 
Compton’s Manual of Logarithmic Computations........ 12mo, 
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Davis’s Introduction to the Logic of Algebra..... Ceara 8vo, 


*Dickson’s College Algebra.............00eeeeees Large 12mo, 
Halsted’s Elements of Geometry............cecceceeees 1 .8Vvo, 
ai Elementary Synthetic Geometry............... 8vo, 


* Johnson’s Three-place Logarithmic Tables: Vest-pocket. size, 


pap., 
100 copies for 


* Mounted on heavy cardboard, 8 x 10 inches, 
10 copies for 

se Elementary Treatise on the Integral Calculus. 
Small 8vo, 

se Curve Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates...... 12mo, 

“ Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential 
Equations .0dcscsia secon ek seuieesoses Small 8Vvo, 

as Theory of Errors and the Method of Least 
BQUATER: Sa scidit oaretrewieis wiseyechen eb Daallzales 12mo, 

. « Theoretical Mechanics...............2202 50% 12mo, 
Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and 
FEMOPY 9) p25 dsc canto Ges gushed, SG anal ee Gedengy dom des d ateiomeaend 12mo, 

* Ludlow and Bass. Elements of Trigonometry and Logarith- 
mic and Other Tables........... 0.0.2.0. cece eeeeee 8vo, 

a Trigonometry. Tables published separately. .Each, 
Merriman and Woodward. Higher Mathematics.......... 8vo, 
Merriman’s Method of Least Squares...................- 8vo, 
Rice and Johnson’s Elementary Treatise on the Differential 
Calculus vias occ sees ee se tes Small 8vo, 

bed Differential and Integral Calculus. 2 vols. 

AN, ONG s sioisve- ee ieraveiasetenss agabers Small 8vo, 

Wood’s Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry................ 8v0, 


“  Trigometry: Analytical, Plane, and Spherical... .12mo, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, STEAM ENGINES 
AND BOILERS. 


Baldwin’s Steam Heating for Buildings................-- 12mo, 
Barr’s Kinematics of Machinery..........-..eeeeeeeeeee 8vo, 
* Bartlett’s Mechanical Drawing............0..eeeeeeeeee 8vo, 
Benjamin’s Wrinkles and Recipes.............-2+.++00> 12mo, 
Carpenter’s Experimental Engineering...........-..-.+-+- 8vo, 

e Heating and Ventilating Buildings........... 8vo, 
Clerk’s Gas and Oil Engine.................0002000- Small 8vo, 
Coolidge’s Manual of Drawing.................-.- 8vo, paper, 
Cromwell’s Treatise on Toothed Gearing....................12mo, 

fs Treatise on Belts and Pulleys..............- 12mo, 


Durley’s Elementary Text-book of the Kinematics of Machines. 
(In preparation.) 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power ..12mo, 


ai Rope Driving............. 2.0 cece eee e cece eee 12mo, 
Gill’s Gas an Fuel Analysis for Engineers.............. 12mo, 
Hall’s Car Lubrication. .......... 0. cece cece ce ee eens 12mo, 
Jones’s Machine Design: 
Part I.—Kinematics of Machinery...........+-+eeeeeeee 8vo, 
Part II.—Form, Strength and Proportions of Parts...... 8vo, 
Kent’s Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket-book....16mo, morocco, 
Kerr’s Power and Power Transmission...............+++ 8vo, 
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MacCord’s Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism.......... 8vo, 
¢ Mechanical. DPA WANG 5 sccicsessdaGivadines 80% aba mie ee ee Ato, 
a4 Velocity Diagrams. ............seceeeeceevers 8vo, 

Mahan’s Industrial Drawing. (Thompson.).............+: 8vo, 

Poole’s Calorific Power of Fuels............--ceeeeeeeeeee 8vo, 

Reid’s Course in Mechanical Drawing...............200005 8vo, 

“ Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary 
Machine Design. sisicevs ce dacawse ss easiee cee censs 8vo, 

Richards’s Compressed Air.......... cc cece eee cee eee eees 12mo, 

Robinson’s Principles of Mechanism.................0000- 8vo, 

Smith’s Press-working of Metals..............eececeeeees 8vo, 

Thurston’s Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machin- 

ery and Mill Work............... 0.220200 eee 8v0, 

es Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor and the 
Laws of Energetics..................20008- 12mo, 

Warren’s Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing. .8vo, 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Herr- 
THAT HIC VOL) ccdscs: dg voce overca aes, gre cde saurtee leo aloes hans 8vo, 

“ Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Herr- 
MANNION.) aise esses ecaanaes wend 1h: Sie ws ee 8vo, 

* Hydraulics and Hydraulic Motors. (Du Bois.) .8vo, 
Wolff’s Windmill as a Prime Mover...............-..000. 8vo, 
Wood's Turbines ssc: cs evs ceacsaee seamen ees tareawes oa va 8vo0, 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 


Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures. .8vo, 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineer- 
IND is an i anisine $a lax ses tea eal ae ba Ge aaargr ares elreeteie eas a argu 8vo, 
Church’s Mechanics of Engineering..................2206- 8vo, 
Johnson’s Materials of Construction............... Large 8vo, 
Keep’s Cast Wronsies ccssinnee sve ccs secewe cous saeeas 6 as 8vo, 
Lanza’s Applied Mechanics. ........... 0c cee ee eee eee e eens 8vo, 
Martens’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.)....8vo, 
Merriman’s Text-book on the Mechanics of Materials... .8vo, 
as Strength of Materials................2-006. 12mo, 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users.............. 12mo, 
Smith’s Wire: Its Use and Manufacture............. Small 4to, 
“Materials of Machines................00000000- 12mo, 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering.............. 3 vols., pie 
Part II.—Iron and Steel............. ccc cece cece ee cneee 
Part IIIA Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes and Other aie 
and their Constituents................. cece ee ee eee 8vo, 
Thurston’s ‘Text-book of the Materials of Construction... .8vo, 
Wood’s Treatise on the Resistance of Materials and an Ap- 
pendix on the Preservation of Timber.......... 8vo, 
«Elements of Analytical Mechanics................ 8vo, 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Carnot’s Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. (Thurston.) 
12mo, 
Dawson’s “ Engineering ” and Electric Traction Pocket-book. 


16mo, morocco, 
Ford’s Boiler Making for Boiler Makers................ 18mo, 
Goss’s Locomotive Sparks. ......... 0... cece cece ee cee ees 8vo, 

Hemenway’s Indicator Practice and Steam-engine Economy. 
12mo, 
Hutton’s Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants........ 8vo, 
re Heat and Heat-engines................c cee eeeee 8vo, 
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Kent’s Steam-boiler Economy...............cccececeeeees 8vo, 


Kneass’s Practice and Theory of the Injector.............. 8vo, 
MacCord’s Slide-valves........... ccc cceececeeeeeeeences 8vo, 
Meyer’s Modern Locomotive Construction................ 4to, 
Peabody’s Manual of the Steam-engine Indicator......... 12mo, 
= Tables of the Properties of Saturated Steam and 
Other Vapors........... 0. ccc ee cece ee eteee 8vo, 

- Thermodynamics of the Steam-engine and Other 
Heat-engines ......... 0. cccccecncsaccccucnes 8vo, 

ss Valve-gears for Steam-engines.................- 8vo, 
Peabody and Miller. Steam-boilers.............0eeeeeeee 8vo, 
Pray’s Twenty Years with the Indicator............ Large 8vo, 
Pupin’s Thermodynamics of Reversible Cycles in Gases and 
Saturated Vapors. (Osterberg.)...........0e.e0 12mo, 
Reagan’s Locomotive Mechanism and Engineering...... 12mo, 
Rontgen’s Principles of Thermodynamics. (Du Bois.)....8vo, 


Sinclair’s Locomotive Engine Running and Management. .12mo, 
Smart’s Handbook of Engineering Laboratory Practice. .12mo, 


Snow’s Steam-boiler Practice. ............ cece eee e ee eeees 8vo, 
Spangler’s Valve-gears........... cece eee e cece ce ence eeees 8vo, 
ss Notes on Thermodynamics................26- 12mo, 
Thurston’s Handy Tables............... 0c cece cece eee eaee 8vo, 
ss Manual of the Steam-engine.......... 2 vols., 8vo, 
Part I.—History, Structure, and Theory................ 8vo, 
Part II.—Design, Construction, and Operation.......... 8v0, 
Thurston’s Handbook of Engine and Boiler Trials, and the Use 
of the Indicator and the Prony Brake........ 8vo, 
ne Stationary Steam-engines..............2eeeees 8vo, 
fe Steam-boiler Explosions in Theory and in Prac- 
TICE: 2 hae ce Siete ns Bhs Meee eceemeiere os 12mo, 
« Manual of Steam-boilers, Their Designs, Construc- 
tion, and Operation...............eeeeee eee 8vo, 
Weisbach’s Heat, Steam, and Steam-engines. (Du Bois.)..8vo, 
Whitham’s Steam-engine Design...............eeeeeeeeees 8v0, 
Wilson’s Treatise on Steam-boilers. (Flather.).......... 16mo, 
Wood’s Thermodynamics, Heat Motors, and Refrigerating 
Machines ......-cccc cece cece eee e eee e cece eceereene 8vo, 
MECHANICS AND MACHINERY. 
Barr’s Kinematics of Machinery...........seeeeeeseeeees 8vo, 
Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures. .8vo, 
Chordal.—Extracts from Letters...........cccecceeeeees 12mo, 
Church’s Mechanics of Engineering............---++e0-- 8vo, 
- Notes and Examples in Mechanics............. 8vo, 
Compton’s First Lessons in Metal-working.............. 12mo, 
Compton and De Groodt. The Speed Lathe..........-.-- 12mo, 
Cromwell’s Treatise on Toothed Gearing 12mo, 


Treatise on Belts and Pulleys 
Dana’s Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for the Use of 


Colleges and Schools...........-eeeeseeeeeee ences 12mo, 
Dingey’s Machinery Pattern Making...... seneeses ++:+--12mo, 
Dredge’s Record of the Transportation Exhibits Building of the 

World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893..... 4to, half mor., 


Du Bois’s Elementary Principles of Mechanics: 


Vol. I.—Kinematics 8vo, 

Vol. IL.—Statics. ...... 2. cece cece sec e cece cere ee eetecee 8vo, 

Vol. [l.—Kinetics......... cece ce ence reece eee nen ene 8vo, 
Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Small 4to, 
oc “ “ 6 
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Durley’s Elementary Text-book of the Kinematics of Machines. 
(In preparation.) 


Fitzgerald’s Boston Machinist................0ss00ee0e- 16mo, 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power.12mo, 

“ Rope Driving..........ceeeeeseseeee lege eases 12mo, 
Goss’s Locomotive Sparks. ........... cc cee cece cece cen eeeee 8vo, 
Hall’s Car Lubrication............cccccccnccccncccssons 12mo, 
Holly’s Art of Saw Filing. ........ 0... cc cece ec ec ne eeene 18mo, 
* Johnson’s Theoretical Mechanics..................020+ 12mo, 


Johnson’s Short Course in Statics by Graphic and Algebraic 
Methods. (In preparation.) 
Jones’s Machine Design: 


Part I— Kinematics of Machinery...............---e005 8vo, 
Part II.—Form, Strength and Proportions of Parts....8vo, 
Kerr’s Power and Power Transmission.................: 8vo, 
Lanza’s Applied Mechanics. ..............ce ce eeececeoees 8vo, 
MacCord’s Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism.......... 8vo, 
Re Velocity Diagrams...............cceereeeneee 8vo, 
Merriman’s Text-book on the Mechanics of Materials...... 8vo, 
* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics.............. 8vo, 
Reagan’s Locomotive Mechanism and Engineering....... 12mo, 
Reid’s Course in Mechanical Drawing...................- 8vo, 
“  Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary 
Machine Design...........cccececcsccsccesccees 8vo, 
Richards’s Compressed Air. ............ ec ceeeeeeeeenees 12mo, 
Robinson’s Principles of Mechanism....................-. 8vo, 


Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie’s Electrical Machinery. (In preparatio 


Sinclair’s Locomotive-engine Running and Management. .12mo, 
Smith’s Press-working of Metals............. surerisione cease 8vo, 
«Materials of Machines..................000005 12mo, 
Thurston’s Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machin- 
ery and Mill Work.................000000- 8vo, 
& Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the 
Laws of Energetics. ...............0200 eee 12mo, 
Warren’s Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing. .8vo, 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. 
(Herrman—Klein.) ...................... 8vo, 
sf Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Herr- 
(man—Klein.) 2.0... . cc cece cece eee ee es 8vo, 
Wood’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics................ 8vo, 
« Principles of Elementary Mechanics. . .+-.12mo, 
“Turbines: +s ansswk cece aban ess ose beee ss se ecincaes 8vo, 
The World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893................ 4to, 
METALLURGY. 

Egleston’s Metallurgy of Silver, Gold, and Mercury: 
Woll, TeSSiLV er. se weed ninnida a oo ceeinie a o's s'eteisletate c's era yereiein es 8vo, 
Vol. Tl.—Gold and Mercury...........cesececeecceeese 8vo, 
** Tles’s Lead-smelting...............cccccceeecaceees 12mo, 
Keep's Oast Irons « caseissase ices eeeews oo escee see vcceeee © 8vo, 
Kunhardt’s Practice of Ore Dressing in I'urope.......... 8vo, 
Le Chatelier’s High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard— 
BUTQOS8.)) 5. Fa stnnsia He a esenieieics e's waccio shiv oe sieeee 12mo, 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users.............. 12mo, 
Smith’s Materials of Machines...................20000 12mo, 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts...... 8vo, 
Part II.—Iron and Steel.............. ccc cece ccc ccaeeee 8vo, 
Part III.—A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes and Other Alloys 
and Their Constituents. ...........cccccceeceeceees 8vo, 
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MINERALOGY. 


Barringer’s Description of Minerals of Commercial Value. 
Oblong, morocco, 


Boyd’s Resources of Southwest Virginia................ 8vo, 
“_-Map of Southwest Virginia........ Pocket-book form, 
Brush’s Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. (Penfield.) .8vo, 
Chester’s Catalogue of Minerals.................... 8vo, paper, 
oe 
4 Dictionary of the Names of Minerals............ °, 
Dans’ 's System of Mineralogy.... ...... Large 8vo, half since 
First Appendix to Dana’s New “ System of Mineralogy.” 
Large 8vo, 
“  Text-book of Mimeralogy............ccceeeeececee 8vo, 
“ Minerals and How to Study Them............... 12mo, 
“ Catalogue of American Localities of Minerals. Large 8vo, 
“ Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography.......... 12mo, 
Egleston’s Catalogue of Minerals and Synonyms........:. 8vo, 
Hussak’s The Determination of Rock-forming Minerals. 
(SmiGhs) lew hast ceelbale spare caalavnecnen Small 8vo, 
* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of 
Mineral Tests............. 0. cece cece ee eee 8vo, paper, 
Rosenbusch’s Microscopical Physiography of the Rock-making 
Minerals. (Idding’s.)........... 0. e cece cece enone 8v0 
*Tillman’s Text-book of Important Minerals and Rocks. ‘8vo, 
Williams’s Manual of Lithology.................-eeeee eee 8vo, 
MINING. 
Beard’s Ventilation of Mines...............ccesecceeuee 12mo, 
Boyd’s Resources of Southwest Virginia................. 8vo, 
“ Map of Southwest Virginia........ Pocket-book form, 
*Drinker’s Tunneling, Explosive Compounds, and Rock 
DP Boise be ceils elelsiog gene gSOlae oe aarees 4to, half morocco, 
Eissler’s Modern High Explosives.................2220005 cee 
Fowler’s Sewage Works Analyses..............000000es 
Goodyear’s Coal-mines of ihe Western Coast of the Uuited 
States: cd ccocciateeae delat a areca elaste ame aealwivaree 12mo, 
Thiseng’s Manual of Mining................0. cc ceee sees 
** Tles’s Lead-smelting............ ccc ccc cee e ee eee 
Kunhardt’s Practice of Ore Dressing in Europe..... 
O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores 
Bawyer’s Accidents in Mines............... cc cece ee ee eee 
Walke’s Lectures on Explosives. ........cccceccccececceess 
Wilson’s Cyanide Processes.........-.0cceeecceecenecees 
Wilson’s Chlorination Process...........c. cee cee cece ces 
Wilson’s Hydraulic and Placer Mining.................. 
Wilson’s Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Mine Ventila- 
AIO cae eile Rae A Memes ees 12mo, 


SANITARY SCIENCE. 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing, Construction and Maintenance.) 


8vo, 

a Water-supply Engineering................+.5.. 8vo, 
Fuertes’s Water and Public Health............ w.see0.. 12mo, 
‘a Water-filtration Works............cceeeeeeees 12mo, 
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Gerhard’s Guide to Sanitary House- -inspection.......... 16mo, 
Goodrich’s Economical Disposal of Towns’ Refuse...Demy 8Vvo, 
Hazen’s Filtration of Public Water-supplies.............+- 8vo, 
Kiersted’s Sewage Disposal........... 0.0 ceceeeee eee eees 12mo, 


Leach’s The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special 
Reference to State Control. (In preparation.) 

Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a San- 
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Merriman’s Elements of Sanitary Engineering............ 8vo, 
Nichols’s Water-supply. (Considered Mainly from a Chemical 
and Sanitary Standpoint.) (1883.) .............66- 8vo, 
Ogden’s Sewer Design..........cccecccccceceeececeeeees 12mo, 
* Price’s Handbook on Sanitation. .............0eeeeeee 12mo, 
Richards’s Cost of Food. A Study in Dietaries........... 12mo, 
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* Richards and Williams’s The Dietary Computer.......... 8vo, 
Rideal’s Sewage and Bacterial Purification of Sewage...... 8vo, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies............ 8vo, 
Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water...............60. 8vo, 
Woodhull’s Notes on Military Hygiene.................. 16mo, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Barker’s Deep-sea Soundings..............c0ceeeeeeceeees 8vo, 


Emmous’s Geological Guide-book of the Rocky Mountain Ex- 
cursion of the International Congress of Geologists. 


Large 8vo, 
ferrel’s Popular Treatise on the Winds.................. 8vo0, 
Haines’s American Railway Management................ 12mo, 
Mott’s Composition, Digestibility, and Nutritive Value of Food. 

Mounted chart, 

“ Fallacy of the Present Theory of Sound.......... 16mo, 

siehsues History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1824 
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Rotherham’ 3 Emphasised New Testament........... Large 8vo, 

Critical Emphasised New Testament....... 12mo, 

Steel’s Treatise on the Diseases of the Dog................ 8vo, 

Totten’s Important Question in Metrology................ 8vo, 
The World’s Columbian Exposition of 1898.............. 4to, 


Worcester and Atkinson. Small Hospitals, Establishment and 
Maintenance, and Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, 
with Plans for a Small Hospital.................. 12mo, 


HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Green’s Grammar of the Hebrew Language.............. 8vo, 
“Elementary Hebrew Grammar................. ere 
“Hebrew Chrestomathy..............ccccceeeecees 

Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Tare 

Scriptures. (Tregelles.)........ Small 4to, half morocco, 

Letteris’s Hebrew Bible......... 0... cece cece eee ene eee 8vo, 
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